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THE    COUNTRIES    OF    THE    WORLD. 


CHAPTER    I. 

N  the  first  Volume  of  this  Work  we  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  reader  an 
idea  o£  the  scenery,  and  the  asjjeets  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  countries 
wliieh  lie  on  the  Pacific  Slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Before  commencing  in 
our  Second  to  dcscril)e  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Great  Republic,  which 
lie  in  and  around  the  Rocky  ^Mountain  range  itself,  it  may  be  well  to  speak 
somewhat  more  systematically  of  one  or  two  of  the  industrial  features,  and 
especially  of  the  men  following  the  chief  occupation  of  that  region.  I\Iuch  of  what  I 
shall  tell  the  reader  may  be  already  familiar  to  him  from  other  sources.  If  such  be  the 
case,  the  writer  will  be  sufficiently  pleased,  for  he  will  have  the  gratitication  of  knowing 
that  the  impressions  he  obtained  from  personal  observation  are  so  far  accurate  that  they 
have  struck  others  beside  himself.  Moreover,  as  some  of  what  follows  are  picture- 
memoranda  of  a  life  that  can  never  more  return  to  the  "  Wild  Lone  Land,"  he  is  the 
more  anxious    to  describe   it   l)efore  it  is  looked   upon  as   mere  romance. 

The  United  States  :  The  Industries  and  the  Men  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
Taking  then  California  as  the  best  type  of  the  Western  Rocky  ^Mountain  slope,  its 
resources  seem  almost  endless.  At  one  time  gold  was  the  only  thing  the  State  yiekletl ; 
this,  though  useful  as  a  stimulant  to  other  industries,  was  not,  however,  in  itself  riches. 
Every  ounce  taken  out  of  a  comitry  makes  it  so  much  the  poorer,  without  reall}' 
making  the  world  either  richer  or  better.  But  the  wealth  of  California  remained  to  a 
great  extent  within  its  bounds.  The  swarms  of  gold-diggers  who  rushed  to  it  from  all 
the  world  in  many  cases  remained  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  erect  manufactories  and  towns, 
to  plant  vineyards,  hew  down  the  forests,  export  the  timber,  build  ships,  run  steamers 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
country's  resources.  Hence  gold-mining,  though  still  a  prominent  occupation  of  tiie 
Californians,  is  a  resource  wliich,  if  even  it  failed  to-morrow,  would  scarcely  injure  the 
country;  indeed,  it  would  rather  help  it,  for  it  would  release  a  large  number  of  men  for 
other  pursuits,  and  especially  to  engage  in  agriculture,  for  which  the  country  is  so  admirably 
suited.  We  need  not  repeat  the  already  well-worn  tales  of  the  enornious  wheat  yield  of 
California,  of  the  mile  after  mile  under  grain,  of  the  cutting  it  by  niaehinery,  thresliing 
41 
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Oil  (1r'  lield  In-  m;ii-liiiK'ry,  uiid  .•^ackiiiy  li\'  tlio  .suinc  menus  all  in  our  (lay.  Noitlicr  is  it 
iiecessiuy  to  tell  of  the  enormous  fruit  yield,  id'  the  jieaches,  the  pears,  the  apjiles,  and 
the  strawberries  all  the  year  round,  or  ol'  the  {grapes,  oranges,  and  other  semi-tropical 
fruits  of  the  South.  .Sulliee  it  to  say  that  in  Califurnia  are  every  manufacture  and  every 
industry  which  (lourish  in  the  rest  of  America,  in  addition  to  some  which  arc  more  peculiarly 
its  own. 

MiMXc;. 

It    was,   however^   guld-diyyiny  which  yave    this    Ptati' — and    indeed   the  whole  coast — 

its    original    impetus,    and    gold-digging-  and  gold    winning  will  always  be  associated  in  the 

po]iular    mind    with     this    land    of    gallant    men.       Oold    is    mined     in    various    ways.       It 

originally  all  came  from  ipiartz  veins,  but   by  the   crumbling  down  of   the  matrix  it   is  now 

scattered  through  the  earth,  and  more  ]iarticularly  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  rivers  which  have 

wa.>hed  it  far  away   from   its    original    home.       Jt   was   in  such    localities  that   the  gold  was 

first  washed,  and  to  some  extent   it  is  still  mined  there.     The  varied  i.jiparatus  for  sejiarating 

it    from   the  dcbrh  it   is  mixed  with   is   all   constructed  on    the   same   princijile,  viz.,  by   aid 

of  wafer  to  wash  the  gidd  scales  to  the  bottom,  these  being  heavier,  and  leave  the  sand,  earth, 

and  stones  at  the  top  to  be  thrown  away.      If  the  gold  be  very  "fine,"   'i.e.,  in  very  lidnute 

scales,  it  is  caught  by  means  of  (juicksilver  mixed  with  the  mass  in  process  of  washing  (^'ol.  1., 

jiage  310).     The  imj)]ements  in  use,  or  which  have  been  invented,  are  simply  endless.     A  com- 

jiarafively  recent  mode  of  washing  the  gold  is,  however,  so  interesting,  that  we  may  describe 

it,  and  have  illustrated  it  by  a  ligure   (Vol.  I.,  Plate  X.).     This  is  the  hydraulic  method.     Its 

l)rinciple  consists  in  letting  water  down  from   a  considerable  height,  and  throwing   it   under 

the  pressure  of  its  own  weight  against  the  "pay  dirt,"  which  is  thus  torn  down,  dissolved, 

and  carried  into  the  sluice  below.     This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  strong  hose,  and  is  used  not 

to  wash  the  dirf,  but   to  save   digging-  with  shovels,  and   to  carry   it   to    the    sluice.       "The 

Iiydrauhc  jjrocess   is  applied,"  writes  Mr.    llittel,  who   has   given   us  the  best  aceouTd   of  it, 

'■'  only  to  claims  when  the  dirt  is  deep,  and  when  the  water  is  abundant.      If  the  dirt  were 

shallow  in   the  claim  and   its  vicinity,   the   necessarv    head   of  water   could   not   be  obtained. 


Hydraulic  claims  are  usually  in  hills.     The  water  is  led  alono:  on  the  hill  at  a  height  var 
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from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  rock  to  the  claim  at  the  end  or  the  side  of  the 
hill,  when  the  water,  playing  against  the  dirt,  soon  cuts  a  large  hole,  with  perpendicular,  or, 
at  least,  steep  banks.  At  the  top  of  the  bank  is  a  little  reservoir,  containing  perhaps  in  it 
more  than  200  gallons,  into  whi.h  the  water  runs  constantly,  and  from  which  the  hose  extends 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  claim.  The  hose  is  of  heavy  duck,  sometimes  double,  sewn  by 
machine.  This  hose  when  full  is  from  live  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  will  bear  a  perpen- 
dicidar  column  of  water  fifty  feet  high  :  but  a  -reater  height  will  burst  it.  Kow,  as  the  force 
of  the  stream  increases  with  the  height  of  the  water,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
have  the  hose  as  strong  as  possible;  so  for  this  purpose  in  some  claims  it  is  surroimded 
by  iron  bands,  which  are  about  two  inches  wide,  and  are  connected  with  four  ropes,  wdiich 
lun  jierpendicularly  down.  The  rings  are  about  three  inches  apart.  The  'crinoline'  hose 
thus  made  is  very  flexible,  and  will  sujiport  a  column  (d  water  150  or  iOO  feet  in  height. 
The    jiijie    at   the  end    of  the    hose    is   like   the   j.ipe  of  a   fire-engine    hose,    though    usually 
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longer.  Sometimes  the  pipe  will  be  eight  iiiehes  in  diameter  when  it  connects  with  the 
hose,  aud  not  more  than  two  inches  at  the  mouth,  and  the  force  witli  wliicli  the  stream 
rushes  from  it  is  so  great  that  it  will  kill  a  man  instantaneously,  and  tear  down  a  iiill 
more  rapidly  than  could  a  hundred  men  with  shovels."  This  stream  is  directed  against 
the  bank  with  such  force  that  soon  the  cliff  is  underniiued,  and  the  large  mass  of  dirt 
tumbles  down.  (See  page  j,  which  shows  another  phase  of  hydraulic  mining,  viz.,  when  a 
number  of  streams  of  water  are  directed  against  the  hard  "cement"  or  conglomerated 
gravel.)  This  the  shovel-men  wash  away  into  the  sluice  or  timber-lined  ditch,  when 
they  commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank  again,  and  so  on.  The  gold  in  the  "dirt"  is 
caught  in  riffles,  or  cross-bars,  placed  here  and  there  in  the  sluice,  or  impeded  in  otlier 
ways;  and  then  at  leisure — generally  one  a  week — cleaned  up  by  the  company  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  mud  from  such  a  hydraulic  claim  forms  long,  dreary,  grassless  flats,  very 
characteristic  of  such  localities,  and  the  (p.iantity  washed  into  the  Calif ornian  rivers  by 
the  ojierations  of  the  gold  miners  is  now  getting  so  plentiful  that  tliese  streams  are  no 
longer  clear  as  once  tliey  \^ere,  but  roll  alnng  milky  in  Inie,  and  in  some  cases  are 
absolutely  getting  shoaled  up.  Quartz  mining  is  also  an  important  industry  on  the  Pacilic. 
In  this  case  the  rock  containing  the  gold  is  directly  mined  and  crushed  in  mills  or  by 
means  of  the  "arastra,"  a  p)iece  of  rock  which  is  drawn  by  means  of  mules  or  horses 
round  in  a  trough  over  the  broken  pieces  of  quartz,  a)Kl  thus,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  mill, 
though  more  slowly  and  cheap,  grinding  it  up  into  jxiwder.  This  is  aided  by  the  adtlition 
of  water,  while  the  gold  is  caught  by  means  of  mercury  added  from  time  to  time  to  the 
creamy  liquid.  This  "amalgam"  is  then  heated  in  retorts,  the  quicksilver  driven  off  iu 
fumes,  and  condensed  again  in  water,  while  the  spongy  mass  of  gold  remains  behind. 

Cinnabar,  or  the  ore  of  mercury,  is  also  extensively  mined  in  California,  chielly  at 
New  Almaden,  a  little  west  of  San  Jose.  At  one  time  the  mines  yielded  from  2,'A){),0t)0  to 
3,500,001)  lbs.  of  quicksilver  in  a  year;  but  the  pr.)ducti(m  has  now  fallen  to  about 
1,000,000  lbs.  per  annum.  Coj>per  is  found,  though  at  present  no  mines  are  wrought. 
Zinc,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  are  in  the  same  category.  The  coal  is  of  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
age,  and  poor,  though  it  is  rained  to  the  extent  of  about  175,000  tons  per  annum.  Borax 
was  exported  in  lS7o  to  the  extent  of  l()tl,0(lO  dollars;  but  silver  mining,  thiiugh  extensively 
followed  in  the  neighbouring  region — more  particularly  in  Nevada  State — has  never  Ijeeu 
very  successful  in  California,  except  at  Cerro  Ciordo,  where  the  ore  is  chiefly  galena.  These 
mines  yielded  in  1S75  about  a  million  dollars  of  metal,  si.x-tenths  of  which  was  silver.  Altogether 
in  the  latter  year  the  worth  of  the  silver  mined  in  California  was  .■3,01111,1100  dollars,  in  Nevada, 
•2S,000,000  dollars,  while  in  California  17,(100,000  dollars,  and  in  Nevada  l::,ilOO,ni)IJ  dollars 
worth  of  gold  were  mined.  In  1S7(3  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  ol)tained  in 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  the  other  states  and  countries  of  the  United  States, 
was  about  100,000,000  dollars.  -   -  ' 

Social  Liie. 

Perhaps  no  country  has  ever  had  its  social  life  so  fre(juently  descrilied  as  California.  To 
this  region  came  the  choice  spirits  of  every  nation,  and  also  the  reckless  desperadoes  of 
the  world.     All  nations  amalgamated  together,  and  founded  here  almost  a  new  race.     The  w  ild 
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excitement  of  tlie  gold  wimiiiig,  which  for  years  exercised  supreme  eoutrol  over  the  manners 
and  thoughts  of  the  people,  has  also  had  its  iutlueiiee  in  forming  society  in  these  regions. 
The  result  is  a  people  in  many  respects  unique,  though  rapidly  getting  moulded  down  to  that 
uniform  level  to  which  civilisation,  railways,  telegraphs,  and  newspapers  tone  all  mankind. 
A  new  element  has  comparatively  recently  been  added  in  the  Chinese;  and  independently 
of  all  questions  connected  with  their  elTect  on  the  labour  of  the  country,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  in  time  these  Mongol  hordes  will  exercise  a  wonderful  intluenee  on  the 
life  of  the  AVestern  Inited  States.  The  Indians  are  rapidly  getting  exterminated,  Imt  the 
Chinese  are  not.  On  the  contrary,  they  arrive  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  llourish 
to  an  extent  strange  to  them  in  their  native  land.  The  whole  poinilation  of  the  State 
was,  in  1S70,  uS;2,();iI,  an  increase  of  fil'ty-three  per  cent,  since  the  census  of  ISCO  ;  but 
as  San  Francisco  had  in  the  tbrmer  year  only  149,4 73  people,  and  has  now,  it  is  claimed,  a 
population  of  little  less  than  250,001),  we  may  judge  from  this  fact  that  tlie  State  is 
much  more  populous  than  it  was  seven  years  ago.  However,  it  must  be  remembereil 
that  fully  one-half  of  the  people  live  within  an  area  of  4,000  miles  from  the  chief  town 
(San  FraiK-isco).  The  capital  (Sacramento)  had  iu  I'^JU  ](),283  people;  but  no  otiier 
town  had  anything  like  so  numerous  a  show  of  citizens.  The  wandering  character  of  the 
population  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  its  morality,  while  the  greed  of  gold,  and  the 
all-potent  effect  it  had  in  the  development  of  the  country,  have  exercised  an  evil  effect  on 
commercial  morality.  The  scarcity  of  women,  and  the  want  of  home-life  over  a  great 
l)ortion  of  the  country,  is  a  vicious  element  in  Caliibrnian  life,  and  ind-eed  exercises  a 
mischievous  influence  on  social  existence  all  over  the  Pacitic  slope.  There  are  generally 
few  respectable  women  living  in  the  mines;  with  a  result  that  can  l)e  easily  imagined. 
The  first  ornament  of  the  female  mind  is  too  often  absent  in  California,  and  the  same 
love  of  gain  which  is  developed  in  the  men  shows  itself  in  the  women,  though  in 
an  infinitely  more  fatal  manner.  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  the  greatest  historian 
of  the  State,  otherwise  I  should  hesitate  at  so  sweeping  a  conclusion  from  merely  a 
few  passing  visits.  Divorces  are  very  common,  and  unions  unrecognised  l)y  the  law 
scarcely  less  so.  The  recklessness  of  life  which  ever  characterised  the  State  still  exists- 
to  some  extent,  th(nigh  in  San  Francisco  and  other  large  cities  quiet  people  can  live 
as  securely,  auil  indeed  enjoy  as  polished  society,  as  in  almost  any  other  town  in 
America.  Extravagance  of  living  is  common ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  is 
compelled  to  live  in  a  style  bevond  his  means  merely  to  "  keep  up  his  position  in 
society."  Never  was  there  a  people  among  whom  the  stranger  could  feel  more  at  home — 
never  a  more  "  sociable"  race.  In  general  societv  there  is  no  asking  as  to  what  familv  the  new 
arrival  belongs,  whether  even  he  is  wealthy.  The  main  facts  desired  to  be  ascertained  about 
him  before  he  is  w-elcomed  are  whether  he  is  well  educated,  pleasant,  and  entertaining.  There 
is  a  liberal  tone  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  an  almost  cosmopolitan  sympathy  with  any 
eccentricity  in  thought,  in  manners,  or  in  religion.  The  people  love  to  be  amused,  and 
will  pay  for  it.  Accordingly,  California  is  the  El  Dorado  of  all  actors,  singers,  and  showmen 
generally,  and  indeed  of  every  one  who  has  anything  to  dispose  of.  Society  has  been  turned 
upside  down  here;  the  rich  people  have  once  been  poor,  those  poor  formerly  are  now  wealthy; 
hence  the  tolerance,  the  freedom,  and  the  slight  soiqjcou  of  roughness  which  prevail  everywhere,. 
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MINING    "  CEMENT  "    BT    THE    HYDRAULIC    PROCESS. 


even    among   people    whose    surrounding-s    would    lead    us,    in    other    countries,    to    expect 
something  else.      But  if  we  described  Californian   life  fully  a  volume  would    be  too   small. 
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:iml  tl.e  result  such  as  would  please  no  one.  The  gold-cli,ii:ger  is  probably  as  little  chaiii^-od  as 
any  one.  Indeed,  he  is  only  now  settled  down  into  a  marked  feature  in  social  life,  l-'ormerly 
anyl)ody  and  everybody  were  yold-di,fr<jers,  but  now  mining  is  a  profession  ;  a  trade  or  a 
labour  we  cannot  call  it,  for  to  mine  for  gold  is  never  degrading  to  any  nuin,  who 
might  think  he  was  lowering  himself  were  he  to  drive  a  team  or  j.lough  a  field.  In 
this  respect,  it  must  be  confessed,  Californian  society  has  a  little  changed.  Still,  though 
you  can  tiiid  men  of  all  classes  working  at  mechanical  toil,  it  is  now  rare  to  lind  men 
highly  educated  and  well  behaved,  finding  any  necessity  fur  so  doing  They  have  either 
left  the  State  in  despair,  or  gravitated  into  their  projK'r  position.  I  met,  however,  in 
British  Columbia,  in  early  tinaes,  a  good  deal  of  this.  But  the  senior  wrangler  who 
found  his  accomplishments  as  an  oarsman  the  means  of  earning  his  living  as  a  boatman 
ill  Smii  Fi-aneiseo  15;iy  s^eenis  to  have  de])aited  from  that  locality;  though,  indeed,  pages  could 
be  easily  tilled  with  similar  tales,  not  more  apocryphal,  and  some  indeed  which  I  could 
vouch  for.  Let  us,  however,  as  our  simee  is  limited,  say  a  little  about  the  gold-digger 
and  his  ways ;  and  the  sketch  ecpially  applies  to  the  miner  all  over  the  gold  regions  of 
North  America. 

"Thk  Honest  Miner." 

One  autumn   a    few   years  ago  I    struck    into    the    wild    mountain   region    of    Southern 
Oregon,    just    north    of    the    Californian   boundary   line.      I   had  not   gone    far   on   the   trail 
before   I  overtook  a  stalwart,  grey-shirted,  knee-booted   individual.      He  had  a  pair  of  scarlet 
blankets   strapped  on    his  back,  and  as   he   trudged  along,  for  want  of  better  comj^any,  he 
held    an    animated    eonver.sation    with    himself,    an  oath    being    every    now   and    then    very 
innocently,  no  doubt,   introduced  when  the  merits   of  the   case   seemed    to   demand   it.     He 
was   an  old  s:old-diu'i>-er  returnin"-  to   his  favourite  "  creek."     He  had  been   on   one   of  the 
usual  digger  wild-goose  chases  after  some  fancied  El  Dorado  at  a  distance,  but  was  returning 
disappointed  to  the  place  where  he  had  mined  for  many  a  year.     Every  locality  was  familiar 
to    him.     As    we    walked    together   over   the   mountains,  or  by   the   banks    of    the    creek    or 
stream,  down  in  the   wooded  valley,  my  companion  would  point  out  to   me,  with    a    half- 
regretful    pride,   where    "big    strikes"    had    been    made    in    former   times.       Pointing    to    a 
ruined    log  cabin,   out   of  which   a    cayote  wolf  rushed,   he  assured  me  that  the  owner  had 
washed    some    fort)'    Ihdusand    dollars    out    of    a    patch    twenty    or    thirty    yauls    in    extent. 
Canon  Creek,  the  locality  in  question — ^it   must   be   familiar  to  many  of  my  readers — is  a  fit 
specimen  of  many  similar  localities  all  over  the  Pacific  coast.      It  was  one  of  those   "dead 
cities,"  the  weird  associations  of  which  have  been  introduced  into  a  well-known  work.      In 
Tuiilumne    C(junty,    California,  are   very   many   such.       "We  lived,"   writes    a    gra])hic    and 
humorous  writer,  though    in    this    case    the  description   is  soberly    in    earnest,   "  in    a  small 
cabin  on   a   verdant  hill-side,  and  there  were    but  few  other  cabins  in  view   over  the  wide 
expanse  of   hill  and    forest.      Yet  a  flourishing  city  of  two   or  three  thousand  people   had 
(ccupied  this   grassy,  dead   solitude  during  the  flush  times  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before, 
and   where    our  cabin  stood   had  once  been  the  heart    of   the    teeming    hive,    the    centre    of 
the  city.     When  the  mines  gave  out  the  town  fell  into  decay,  and   in  a  few  years  wholly 
ilisappeareJ — streets,    dwellings,    shojis,  everything — and   left   no    sign.       The  grassy    slopes 
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were  as  green  and  smooth  and  desolate  of  life  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed.  The 
mere  handful  of  miners  had  seen  the  town  spring  up,  spread,  grow,  and  flourish  in  its 
pride;  and  they  had  seen  it  sicken  and  die,  and  pass  away  like  a  dream.  ^Vith  it  their 
hopes  had  died,  and  their  zest  of  life.  Tliev  had  long  ago  resigneil  themselves  to  their 
exile,  and  ceased  to  correspond  with  their  distant  friends,  or  turn  longing  eyes  towards 
their  early  homes.  They  hud  accepted  banishment,  forgotten  the  world,  and  had  been 
forgotten  of  the  world.  They  were  far  from  telegraphs  and  railroads,  and  they  stood,  as  it 
were,  in  a  living  grave,  dead  to  the  events  that  stirred  the  globe's  great  popuhitinns,  dead  to 
the  common  interests  of  men,  isolated  and  outcast  from  brotherhood  with  their  kind.  It  was 
the  most  singulai",  and  almost  the  most  touching  and  melancholy  exile  that  fancy  can  imagine. 
One  of  my  associates  in  this  locality  for  two  or  three  months  was  a  man  who  had  received  a 
university  education ;  but  now  for  eighteen  j-ears  he  had  decayed  there  by  inches,  a 
bearded,  rough-clad,  elay-stained  miner,  and  at  times,  amid  his  sighing  and  soliloquisings, 
he  unconsciously  interjected  vaguely-remembered  Latin  and  Greek  sentences,  dead  and 
musty  tongues,  meet  vehicles  for  the  thoughts  of  one  whose  dreams  were  all  of  the  j)ast, 
whose  life  was  a  failure  ;  a  tired  man,  liurdened  with  the  present,  and  indifferent  to  the 
future ;  a  man  without  ties,  hopes,  interests,  waiting  for  rest,  and  the  end."  Canon  Creek 
was  such  a  place  as  that  so  graphically  described  in  this  extract.  It  had  been,  I  was 
told,  once  a  "  bully  old  diggin',"  but  the  stream  having  been  pretty  well  washed  out,  the 
miners  had  decamped  to  parts  unknown,  leaving  no  address  behind  them.  Like  the  Arabs, 
"  they  folded  their  tents,  and  silently  moved  away."  Here  was  a  half-ruined  building-, 
choked  uj)  with  weeds,  bearing  record  that  it  had  been  once  the  "El  Dorado  S^luon" — in 
other  words,  a  gambling  hell,  or  worse — and  around  it  were  a  few  cabins.  This  had  been 
the  town  site,  and  the  projectors  no  doubt  imagined  that  it  was  to  be  "  the  right  smart 
chance  of  a  city."  However,  fate  had  decided  otherwise,  and  the  only  traces  of  former 
greatness  to  be  seen  were  piles  of  washed  stones  and  gravel,  and  long  trenches,  and  half- 
ruined  ditches,  which  gave  the  spot  the  appearance  of  a  place  where  some  great  engineering 
operations  had  been  left  half  finished.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  Chinese  slunk  about, 
intent  on  his  own  business,  and,  if  my  companion  was  to  be  believed,  in  luirsuit  of  stray 
eats.  As  we  turned  a  corner  of  the  rough  trail  we  suddenly  emerged  in  front  of  the 
store.  By  the  door  were  sitting  half  a  dozen  of  the  old  hahUm's  of  the  creek,  lazily 
talking.  Aly  friend  was  delighted.  "There  they  are,"  he  cried,  "loalin'  about,  ehawin' 
baccy,  jest  as  nat'ral  as  anything!"  He  seemed  to  be  a  popular  man  among  them.  As 
his  friend — friendships  are  quickly  made  in  the  ^Vest — I  was  received  with  vociferations 
of  welcome,  and  the  choice  of  half  a  dozen  shanties  to  "  spread  a  blanket  in.''  In  this 
way  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  honest  miner  of  Caiion  Creek,  and  learned  not  a  little  of  his 
ways  of  life  and  thought,  in  this  lonely  little  dell  in  the  Siskiyou  mountains.  Of  course, 
we  have  all  read  about  the  miner  in  California,  British  Columbia,  or  Australia;  about 
his  extravagance,  his  boisterousness,  and  his  conduct  generally;  and  we  are  too  apt  to 
think  of  him  only  as  the  roystering  blade  in  the  palmv  davs  of  I^IO  or  ls.')3,  when  gold 
could  be  had  for  the  picking  up.  The  tvpieal  miner  in  1S77  is  a  very  different  man 
from  that  of  1819,  even  though  he  be  the  same  individual.  Xo  longer  do  you,  as  a 
rule,  see    the   many  fine-looking  handsome  fellows  of    the   early  days  of    Califm-nia    twenty 
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or  twenty-five  years  ago.     They  were  all  young  men  (hen,  but  hanlshij)  has  told  upon  them  ; 
I'or,   in   many  cases,  they  have  pursued,  wiih   varying    luek,   that   business    of    g'okl-digging 
ever  since.      The  'forty-niners  are  the  "  blue  Idood  "  of  the  coast,  but  they  are  proverbially 
j)oor.       Accordingly,    these    men,    among    wliom    I    associated    on    Caiion    Creek,    were    very 
ditl'crcnt    from    our    usual   notion    of  the   gold-miner,   but    were   yet  at    the  same  time  very 
charaeteristit'  tyjies  of    whal  is   well   known  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  slopes  as  the  "  honest 
miner."      He   differs  in   many  respects  from  the  settler  of  late  years.      Enter  his  cabin,  and 
there   is  aluavs   indubitalile  evidence  of  that  miserable  life  of  single  blessedness  with  which 
]5ret   Ilarte  has  familiarised  his  readers.     The  gold-digger   is   almost   universally  unmarried. 
The  rough  blanket-spread  cot;   the  axe-hewn  table,  with  its  scanty  array  of  crockery  ;  the  old 
battered  stove,  or  fireplace,  built  of  clay  and  stones  ;    the  inevitable  sack  of  ilour,  half  sack  of 
potatoes,  and   junk  nf  pork  ;   the  <ild  clothes  and  old  boots,  and  a  few  books  and  newspapers, 
go    far    in    making  out  tlie   extent  of  the  miner's    worldly  possessions.       A  little    patch    of 
cultivated   ground,   enclosed   by   old   "sluice-box"   lumber,   is  sometimes   an    accompaniment, 
as    well    as   a   dog,   a  cat,  or  a  few  fowls.       The    inhabitant    of   this   cabin    is    often    rough, 
grev,    and    griz/.lv.       He    came    out    twenty    years    ago,    and    his    residence    has,    with    lew 
exceptions,  alwavs   been  on   the  gulch  where  we  now  find  him.     Probably  it  rejoices  in  the 
euphonious    name    of  Horse-beef  Bar,    Bull-dog    Forks,   Jackass   Gulch,    Rough    and    Ready, 
Rag    Town,    Puppy    Town,    Love-letter    Camp,    Jim    Crow    Caiion,    Gospel    Gulch,    Gouge 
Eye,   Shirt-tail    Bar,   Bogus  Thunder,   or  Ground  Hog's  Glory — all  veritable  localities.       By 
one  of  these  names  his  home  may  or  may  not  be  found  on  the  surveyor-general's  map,  but 
at  all    events    it    goes  by  no  other.       He  "does    his    trading"    at    a    store    at    Diggerville. 
Credit  he  calls  "  jaw-bone,"  and   talks  about  "running  his  face  "  for  "  grub,"  but  sometimes 
this   is  objected   to   by  the  storekeeper,  as  the  gulch  is  not  "paying"  well,  and   beliind  the 
counter    yon   may   see  a  mule's   "jaw-bone"   significantly   suspended,   and    l.ielow    the    words 
"  played  out ! "     Here  the  honest  miner  purchases  a  few  pounds  of  Hour,  a  little  tea,  coffee, 
and   brown   sugar,   and    as   much    whisky   as   he  can    bu}'.       He  can   ttdl   where  all   the   rich 
spots  have  been  in  the  rivers,  bars,  gulches,  and  flats ;  but  that  was  in  the  glorious,  wicked, 
cutting,   shouting,   fortune-making  times   of  yore.      He  can't  tell   where  there  are  any  rich 
spots  now.      He   is  certain   there  is   a  rich   quartz   ledge  in  the  mountain  yonder,  and,  if  he 
could  get  water  on  the  flat,  he  is  sure  it  would  pay  good  wages.     Excess  of  fortune  spoiled 
him  in   'iil.       Economy   is  a  myth   with    him,    and    he    cheerfully    entertains    half    a   dozen 
friends,   though   his  magazine  of  prtvisions,   as   well  as  of  money,  be   in   an    advanced  state 
of  exhaustion.      His  sup|)er  cooked,  he  thinks  of  home — that  is,   the  home  of    twenty  years 
ago.      In    reality    he   has    no   home.      ^Mentally,  be   sees    the    faces    of   his    youth,    fresh    and 
blooming;   but  they  are  getting  old  and  withered  now.     He  sees  the  peach  orchard  and  the 
farmhouse,  from  which  he  wandered,  a  young  rover,  when  first  the  news  of  golden  California 
burst  upon  the  astonished  ears  of  the  world.     That  home  is  now  in  the  hands  of  strangers. 
Were  he  to  "go  East,"  as  he  calls  it,  he   would    lind  himself  a   stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
He  thinks  he'll  go  back  "  some  time  or  other."      Fortune  occasionally  favours  him  a  trifle 
more  than  usual ;  and  then   he  may  make  a  trip  to  "  the  Bay,"  as  he  calls  San   Francisco. 
He   stops — or   he   did  in   my  day — at   the  "  What   Cheer    House."     He   may  be   seen  there 
by    hundreds.      Poor  fellow !       He   came    here  to   enjoy  himself,    but    he    doesn't    well    know 
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how.  The  novelty  of  the  city  wears  off  in  a  day  or  two.  Without  oc-ciijiation,  his  roiitino 
<jf  life  hroken,  he  hecomes  a  victim  to  a  disease  for  whicli  the  French  alone  could  have 
invented  a  name — eiiHiti.  At  night  he  may  go  to  the  theatre  ;  but  by  day  he  sits  in  rows  in 
the  hall  of  the  hotel,  crowds  the  entrance,  and  sometimes  blocks  up  the  street.  If  he  have 
money  enough,  and  be  so  inclined,  he  may  "  go  on  the  spludge/'  and  possibly  get  drunk ; 
but    that   with    this    class  of    miner  is  not   very  likely.       His   face  wears  an  expresssion  of 


SACKAMENTO    STKEET,    SAN    FKANCISCO. 


wild  bewilderment  and  intense  weariness.  Unaccustomed  to  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
city,  he  "  collides  "  frequently  with  the  denizens  of  the  metropolis.  The  spruce,  fasliionably- 
dressed,  frizzle-headed  clerks  who  flit  by  excite  in  him  feelings  of  contempt  and  indignation. 
Fin-  all  "airs"  and  "frills"  he  has  an  honest  disdain.  The  swarms  of  youthful  females  in 
the  streets  astonish,  delight,  and  tantalise  him.  They  are  something  so  new  to  him.  There 
are  few  on  Jackass  Gulch,  and  they  would  be  better  away.  When  he  knew  "  Frisco  "  it 
was  not  much  more  than  a  collection  of  cotton  tents  on  some  sand-hills.  Xow  it  is  a 
line  city  of  ~5l*,0'-"J  inhabitants.  Females  were  almost  unknown,  and  the  annnuncoment 
42 
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by  a  steamboat  proprietor  of  '•'  four  lady  passengers  to-uig-ht "  was  quite  enough  to- 
ensure  a  crowded  patronage  iur  his  vessel,  liut  the  digger  of  the  auriferous  soil  often 
leaves  the  city  with  tlie  knowledge  that  tlie  world  has  gone  far  ahead  of  him  during  his 
IniK'ly  residence  in  the  moiiniains.  lie  had  far  better  not  have  come.  In  Diggerville  he 
is  somebody.  In  San  Francisco  he  is  lost  among  the  crowd,  or  at  best  is  only  a  "  I'usty 
old  miner,"  those  who  thus  contemptuously  talk  of  him  forgetting  that  he  and  such  as 
he  were  the  founders,  and  are  yet,  to  a  great  extent,   the  stronghold  of  California. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  deserted  villages,  and  the  melancholy  wrecks  they  have  become. 
"  You  m:iy  see,"  writes  the  same  author  I  have  already  quoted,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement,  "  such  disfigurements  far  and  wide  over  California,  and  in  some 
places  where  only  meadows  and  forests  are  visible,  not  a  living  creature,  not  a  house,  no 
stick  or  stone,  or  remnant  of  a  ruin,  and  not  a  sound,  nor  even  a  whisper,  to  disturb  the 
Sabbath  stillness.  You  will  lind  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  stood  at  one  time  a  fiercely- 
ilourishing  little  city  of  ;J,t)(i()  or  3,000  souls,  with  its  newspapers,  fire  company,  brass 
band,  volunteer  militia,  banks,  hotels,  noisy  Fourth  of  July  processions  and  speeches, 
gambling  hells,  crammed  with  tobacco-smoke,  profanity,  and  rough-bearded  men  of  all 
nations  and  colours,  with  tables  heaped  with  gold-dust,  sulilcient  for  the  revenues  of  a 
German  principality,  streets  crowded  and  rife  with  business,  town  lots  worth  400  dollars 
a  front  foot,  labour,  laughter,  music,  dancing,  swearing,  fighting,  shooting^t'(<'/jy////;/y  that 
delights  and  adorns  existence;  all  the  appointments  and  appurtenances  of  a  prosperous  and 
promising  young  city ;  and  ikho  nothing  is  left  of  all  but  a  hopeless,  homeless  solitude. 
The  men  are  gone,  the  houses  have  vanished,  even  the  name  of  the  place  is  forgotten.  In 
no  otiier  land  in  modern  times  have  towns  so  absolutely  died  and  disappeared  as  in  the 
old  mining  regions  of  California.  It  was  a  driving,  vigorous,  restless  population  in  these 
days.  It  was  a  cnrinux  jiopulation.  It  was  the  only  population  of  the  kind  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  gathered  together,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  world  will  ever  see 
it  again.  For,  observe,  it  was  an  assemblage  of  200,000  young  men — not  simpering, 
dainty,  kid-gloved  weaklings,  but  stalwart,  muscular,  dauntless  young  braves,  Ijrimful 
of  youth  and  energy,  and  royally  endowed  with  every  attribute  that  goes  to  make  up 
a  peerless  and  magnificent  manhood,  the  very  jiick  and  choice  of  the  world.  No  women, 
no  children,  no  grey  and  stooping  veterans,  none  but  erect,  bright-eyed,  quick-moving, 
strong-handed  young  giants,  the  strongest  population,  the  finest  population,  and  the  most 
gallant  host  that  ever  trooped  down  the  startled  solitudes  of  an  unj)eopled  land.  And 
where  are  they  now  ?  Scattered  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  or  prematurely  old  and  decrepit, 
or  shot  or  stabiird  in  street  affrays,  or  dead  of  disappointed  hopes  and  broken  hearts — 
all  gone,  or  nearly  all,  victims  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  the  golden  calf,  the  noblest 
holocaust  that  ever  wafted  its  sacrifical  incense  heavenward.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  upon." 
It  will  be  easy  to  amplify  this  text  by  a  thousand  instances  and  strange  tales.  But 
the  suljject  is  unpleasant.     It  is  too  saddening.      Let  us  turn  from  it. 

I  fancy  that  I  do  not  really  wrong  the  honest  miner  in  saying  he  does  not  possess  much 
relig-ion.  Yet  if  a  clergyman  by  any  chance  come  into  his  camp,  he  makes  a  point  of 
attending  "meeting"  on  much  the  same  principle,  and  with  feelings  of  about  equal 
reverence,   wiih    which   he   woidd   go  to   a   dog-fight,   or   a   tight-rope    performance  :    because 
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he  looks  upon  it  as  "the  riglit  thing"  to  patronise  "the  affair."  If  the  parson  look  on  as  he 
is  washing  for  gold,  he  will  ask  him  it'  he  would  like  to  "wash  out  a  pan?"  and  as  this 
invitation  is  usually  accepted,  the  worthy  fellow  will  contrive  to  slip  in  among  the  gravel 
a  tolerable  nugget,  so  that  the  washer  may  he  nothing  the  worse  lor  his  clerical  visit, 
custom  in  such  cases  jjroviding  that  the  contents  of  the  jian  go  to  the  visitor.  A  friend 
of  mine,  whose  lot  it  was  to  officiate  as  a  clergyman  among  them  at  one  time,  used  often 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  to  ring  a  bell  in  the  morning  along  the  apology  for  a 
street,  inviting  his  parisliioners  to  divine  worship,  and  that,  linding  nobody  in  church  when 
he  came  in,  he  first  looked  into  one  gambling  saloon  or  tavern,  and  then  into  another, 
inviting  the  company  to  come  to  church.  "AH  right,  parson,"  would  lie  the  good- 
natured  reply;  "we'll  be  there  as  soon  as  we've  jilayed  out  this  hand  for  the  whiskies. 
Jest  be  goin'  ahead,  and  we'll  be  along  for  the  preachin'  !" 

I  have  sjioken  of  the  miner's  propensity  to  "  take  a  drink."  This  taking  of  "drinks" 
is  one  of  his  characteristics.  No  bargain  can  lie  made,  or  any  other  matter  of  liusiness 
or  sociality  settled,  without  the  indispensable  "drinks."  The  same  clerical  friend,  whose 
experience  I  have  just  related,  was  shocked  on  his  first  arrival  among  the  miners  at 
Ijeing  asked  to  "  stand  drinks,"  after  he  had  received  a  very  liberal  subscription  towards 
the  building  of  his  church.  Two  mining  companies  that  I  know  something  about  threw 
dice  to  determine  which  of  them  shoidd  treat  the  "  whole  creek "  to  champagne,  and  as 
that  wine  was  sold  at  fifteen  dollars  per  bottle,  the  cost  to  the  loser  may  be  guessed.  In 
most  mining  localities  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  mortal  offence  to  decline  drinking 
with  the  first  man  who  shouts,  "  Let's  put  in  a  blast,  Caji.  !  "  In  some  places  it  is  rpiite 
a  serious  breach  of  etiquette  not  to  ask  all  who  are  sitting  mund  in  the  bar-room  of  a 
tavern,  though  total  strangers,  to  "  Step  up  and  take  a  drink."  Sometimes  thev  do  not 
require  any  invitation.  Au  acquaintance  of  mine  having  had  a  long  ride  one  day,  dismounted 
at  a  tavern  to  take  inore  Americano  (some  refreshment),  when,  to  his  utter  astciuishment, 
fourteen  men  who  were  sitting  around  stepped  up,  and  "'lowed  they  would  take  sugar 
in  thar'n."  He  paid  for  the  fifteen  "  drinks,"  as  it  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  country ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  go  back  to  that  hostelry  again.  The 
Australian  gold-digger  is  in  many  respects  different  from  the  Calif'ornian,  but  still  he 
evinces  the  same  carelessness  of  money.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  these  men  to  come 
down  to  some  village  after  they  had  made  a  sliglit  "  pile,"  go  each  to  his  favourite  public- 
house,  and  give  the  money  into  the  landlord's  hands,  with  the  information  that  he 
"shouted"  (or  asked  all  and  sundry  to  drink)  until  it  was  finished.  Then  the  landlord 
at  intervals  would  say,  "  Step  up,  boys,  it's  Jim  Jenkins's  shout  !  "  Then  thcv  all  wished 
Jim  luck,  until  Jim's  "shout"  was  out,  and  then  he  went  back  to  his  "gully,"  jn-oud  that  he 
had  "spent  his  money  like  a  man."  On  one  occasion  a  miner  came  down  and  handiil 
his  money  over  to  the  landlord;  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  nobody  would  resjiond  to  his 
"shout."  He  had  been  a  convict,  and  "lagged"  for  some  grievous  offence.  The  man 
was  at  his  wit's  end.  At  last  he  struck  upon  the  brilliant  expedient  of  engaging  au 
idler  at  labourer's  daily  wages — eight  shillings — to  drink  with  him.  And  thus  he  )X'A  thr.>ugli 
bis  holiday. 

No  one  can  tell  where  a   rich  mine    will    be  discovered,  or    where  it    will    not.      Kv(>n 
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quartz  mines,  which  require  skill  to  diao-nose,  have  been  equally  discovered  by  chance. 
Geologists  were  never  more  successful  than  other  people  in  this  search,  or  than  those 
ig'norant  of  '■  veins,"  or  "  dykes."  A  robl)er  liied  at  a  man  standing  with  his  back  to  a 
rock,  but  missed  him.  As  the  ball  s]ilintercd  the  moss-grown  quartz,  the  miner  who 
was  attacked  saw  specks  of  gold  sparkle  in  the  moonlight.  It  afterwards  proved  one 
of  the  richest  mines  in  California.  Two  miners  about  to  leave  the  country,  and  in  despair, 
just  to  celebrate  the  event,  "got  on  the  spludge" — to  use  their  own  expression  —  the 
night  l)ei'ore  their  intended  departure.  As  they  were  coming  home  to  their  cabins,  in' 
mere  foolishness  they  commenced  rolling  stones  down  a  slope.  One  of  these  struck  the 
point  of  a  rock,  which,  on  being  examined,  was  found  rich  with  specks  of  gold.  This 
changed  their  jilaus,  and  they  stayed  and  stayed  to  some  purpose,  for  they  afterwards 
became  very  wealthy  men.  The  "honest  miner"  is  far  from  being  a  domestic  character. 
If  he  was  making  live  dollars  per  diem  "to  the  hand"  at  "Greaser's  Camp,"  and  heard 
that  somebody  else  was  making  six  at  "  Ilellgate  Cuiion,"  in  "jNIountain  Goat  Gulch,"  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  jiresently  make  his  apjiearance  at  the  new  El  Dorado.  Now  it  was 
Gold  Blutf  to  which  all  were  rushing.  That  failed,  but  it  did  not  dishearten  the  failures. 
They  next  rushed  in  thousands  to  Gold  Lake.  In  1S55  the  Kern  River  fever  raged;  and  in 
IS.jS  came  the  "Eraser  River  rush,"  seizing  the  Californian  miners  like  a  frenzy.  Few 
were  very  successful,  and  most  of  them  came  back — to  use  their  own  term  —  so 
"  sti-apped  "  that  eventually  it  became  a  matter  of  personal  offence  to  ask  a  man  if  he  had 
ever  been  to  Fraser  River.  But  he  was  not  cured.  In  1803  the  infuriated  searcher  after  gold 
was  blocking  all  the  mountain  trails  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  "  Washoe  "  was  the 
cry.  In  iSGf  it  was  Blackfoot,  and  in  186(i  I  saw  hundreds  rushing  through  slush  and 
snow  for  Big  Bend,  in  British  Columbia,  declaring  that  Cariboo  and  Stickeen,  all  former 
"rushes,"  were  not  "a  patch  on  it,"  and  that,  at  all  events,  they  would  "see  the  elei^haut." 
This  vagabond  propensity  will  fasten  on  a  man  who  allows  himself  to  sit  in  front  of  a 
frying-pan  and  a  bundle  of  blankets,  on  the  ridge-pole  of  a  sore-backed  horse;  and  I  verily 
believe  that  there  are  many  men  among  the  gold-diggers  who,  if  their  history  were 
known,  have  travelled  more  and  endured  greater  hardships  than  some  whose  names  are 
famous  in  the  annals  of  vagaljondism,  and  whom  the  Geographical  Society  delights  to 
honour.  The  true  seeker  after  El  Dorado  does  not  stop  at  distance  or  difficulties.  The 
Pacific  gold  coast  miner  does  not  care  to  be  called,  like  the  Australian,  a  "digger,"' 
this  term  in  the  former-  region  being  apj)lied  to,  and  associated  with,  the  lowest  race 
of  native  Indians.  He  likes  to  be  called  the  "  honest  miner."  That  he  is  honest 
enough,  as  honesty  goes  in  North-AVest  America,  nobody  will  deny  to  the  profession 
as  a  whole,  but  still  there  is  occasionallv  the  "  dishonest  miner  "  too.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  rascal  who  is  caught  stealing  gold  out  of  the  "  sluice-box,"  and  gets  lynched 
for  his  pains,  but  of  the  equally  rascally  individual  who  "  salts "  a  claim  before  selling 
it — that  is,  he  scatters  a  few  pieces  of  gold  through  the  gravel  before  the  buyer  comes  to 
test  it.  In  California  some  of  the  "claims"  are  wrought  summer  and  winter.  Indeed, 
the  winter  is  there  more  favourable  than  the  summer,  because  water  is  more  plentiful. 
In  the  hot  weather  California  "dries  up;"  but  in  British  Columbia,  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  frost  causes   work   to   be  suspended.     Then   the  claims  are  "laid  over,"  and 
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the  great  boilv  of  the  miners  come  dowa  to  Victoria  and  other  towns  to  pass  the  winter 
months,  anil  to  spend  the  money  they  have  made  during  the  summer.  They  also  often 
try  to  dispose  of  some  rather  douhtful  "  chxinis "  at  this  time,  and  one  of  the  means 
adopted  is  to  report  "having  struck  a  good  prospect"  just  hefore  leaving.  It  is  remarkable, 
to  sav  the  least  of  it,  how  many  good  prospects  are  "struck"  just  about  this  time.  The 
endless  swindles  connected  with  quartz  companies  are  leaving  painful  records  in  the 
memory    of  certain  gentlemen   in    the    City  of    London   and    elsewhere,    whose   purses    were 


A    miner's    cabin    by    THL    AMEUIi.AN    KIVLK,    CALIFORNIA,         {From  an  Orhjina}  P/iolnjmi'/i.) 


larger  tlian  their  foresight,  (iold-miniiig  \\\\\  always  be  a  staple  industry  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  slojie,  and  the  increased  iniinigration  and  attention  excited  by  tlie  Pacitle 
railroad  will  greatly  increase  the  business;  luit  the  old  miner  will  be  "killed  oft'."  Large 
companies  will  work  his  "  claims,"  and  shoals  of  new  faces  will  crowd  the  yet  solitary 
valleys — Philistines  who  know  not  the  old  traditions,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  the  old 
manners  and  the  old  men.  He  will  himself  meet  them  liall'-way,  as  the  fur-traders  and 
trappers  have  done,  and  will  unconsciously  lose  many  of  his  characteristics  and  jjeculiaritics. 
He  will  get  toned  down  to  the  duller  routine  of  other  workmen  as  his  pursuit  takes  its 
place  among  the  "  industries."* 

*  See  also  the  author's  sketches  of  Rocky  Mountain  Men  and  Manners  in  Dickens's  AH  tin-  Ytar  Iloimd,  The  Field, 
Field  Quarterly  Magazine,  &c.,  for  1869  et  seq. 
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Mail  Day  in  the  AVest. 

To  desorihe  tlie  nKiiiy  curious  phases  of  lile  wliicli  tlie  Fiirlliest  West  now  presents,  and 
did  jiresent  evoii  iiioro  markedly  before  civilisation  trod  so  fast  on  the  heels  of  barbarism, 
would  lie  beyond  the  powers  of  the  sjiace  at  our  disposal,  agreeable  as  would  the  task  be 
to  the  writer,  and  possibly  interesting-  as  it  might  prove  to  the  reader.  The  trajiper  and  the 
fur-trader,  the  voyageur  and  the  gold-digger,  we  ha\e  already  briefly  sketched.  To  complete 
Ihe  ]iicture  of  the  iyjiical  men  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Rocky  Mountain  slopes,  we 
should  re(|uire  to  devote  some  space  to  the  frontier  man  "  who  is  always  moving  west " — 
his  simplicity  and  his  shrewdness;  his  savage  likings  and  rude  ways,  and  yet  his  kindli- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  rough  hospitality;  to  the  "loafer"  and  the  "bummer,"  disreputable 
specimen  of  the  (/en us  hoino,  neither  peculiar  to  America,  nor  yet  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
section  of  it,  though  now,  owing  to  the  miner's  lazy,  good-natured  tolerance  of  everything  and 
of  all  men,  found  there  in  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere;  to  the  ruffian,  "road  agent," 
or  desperado,  who  finds  his  uncertain  home  in  the  midst  of  the  "society"  of  the  men 
of  all  nations  who  resort  to  gold  countries ;  but  these,  and  other  types,  we  must  per- 
force pass  over.  I  cannot,  however,  leave  men  and  manners  in  this  region  without 
giving  a  brief  sketch  of  some  once  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  which,  year 
by  year,  are  getting  rarer,  and  will  soon  disappear.  In  describing  the  mail  day  and 
mail  arrangements  of  the  country,  from  California  to  British  Columbia,  an  opportunity 
may  be  afforded  for  saying  something  about  the  many  sharjily-hewn  individualities  which 
the  hard  life  of  these  regions  has  scattered  throiigh  it,  among  the  less  characterised 
streams  which  older  civilisations  have  poured  into  the  provinces,  territories,  and  states 
of  Western  America. 

Bang  !  It  is  a  dull  sound,  as  of  a  cannon,  which  wakes  us  out  of  our  sleep  on 
four  liearskins  luider  a  blue  blanket  and  an  old  coat  in  our  "  shanty,"  or  caljin,  in 
Victoria,  Vancouver  Island.  We  are  as  yet  new  to  the  ways  of  the  place,  and  rulj  our 
eyes  wondering  what  it  can  all  mean.  While  we  are  cogitating,  we  hear  the  scuttling 
of  many  feet  along  the  wooden  "side-walk;"  and  the  companion  who,  for  the  time  being, 
shares  ovn-  mansion,  rushes  in,  dressing  as  he  makes  for  the  door,  and  tells  us  to  "hurry 
up,"  for  the  mail  is  in.  "  Ihu'rying  up"  means,  in  this  case,  jumping  into  some  clothes 
and  a  pair  of  boots,  and  joining  the  people  who  are  now  running  from  hither  and 
thither  down  the  quiet  streets  towards  the  harbour.  It  is  yet  early  morning,  but  half 
the  population  seem  to  be  up,  and  all  going  one  way.  The  hotels,  and  many  private 
and  business  houses,  are  Hying  Hags.  You  also  notice  that,  though  this  is  nominally  a 
British  town,  fully  one  half  of  the  colours  are  American.  Our  Transatlantic  cousins  are 
"great  on  bunting;"  and  on  high  days,  holidays,  and  on  steamer  day,  are  in  no  way 
l)aekward  to  display  the  "  goose  and  gridiron "  to  the  breeze.  There  is  the  mail  steamer 
from  San  Francisco  lying  alongside  the  wooden  wharf,  blowing  off  steam,  and  already 
surrounded  by  draymen,  black  and  white,  all  shouting,  most  of  them  swearing,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  with  gold  watches  in  their  sleeved-waistcoat  pockets.  Remember  that 
we  are  in  El  Dorado.  The  chief  citizens  are  also  down  deep  in  conference— three  deep — 
with   the   purser,    who,   cigar    in    mouth,    is    busy   with    invoices    and    bills  of   lading,    while 
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bore  is  paterfamilias^  much  eseiteJ  and  very  hot,  seeing  to  the  landing  of  his  wife  an<l 
family,  whom  at  last,  having  prepared  a  new  home  for  them,  he  has  hrought  away  from 
struggling,  overstocked  England.  They  look  very  happy,  hut  wiunlrously  bewildered,  at 
the  new  scenes  around.  And  yonder  is  a  sweet  English  girl,  who  has  come  all  the 
way  from  fair  Devon  to  pine-clad  Vancouver,  to  wed  the  Bidefbrd  lad  who  has  been 
toiling  in  the  mines  all  these  years  for  her  :  and  as  we  see  that  brave  lass  escorted 
by  the  happv  lover,  and  the  brother  who  has  come  out  with  her,  to  the  Hotel  de 
France,  and  thence  to  the  little  wooden  church  upon  the  hill,  we  feel  certain  that  all 
the  world  looks  bright  to  them,  and  all  the  mean-looking  board  houses  gilded  palaces. 
There  are  also  idlers  like  ourselves,  seeing  if  any  acquaintances  have  come,  and  what 
"new  chums"  have  arrived  for  our  colonial  society.  Here  seems  to  be  a  popular  man, 
who  has  just  come  out  of  the  steamer.  Half  a  dozen  young  fellows  are  round  him, 
and  he  is  laughing  and  shaking  hands.  He  seems  an  old  colonist,  who  has  been 
away  on  a  visit,  and  has  returned  again.  "  Glad  to  see  you,  bo\'s,"  we  hear  him 
saying,  "  mighty  glad  !  Tell  you  what,  the  old  country 's  not  what  we  thought  it, 
and  I  'm  glad  to  be  back  iixtm  their  small  twopenny-halfpenny-wheelbarrow  ways. 
I'm  going  to  stick  here,  I  tell  you,  and  I  guess  j-ou'd  better  all  do  the  same  !  " 
The  incredulous,  sad-looking  smile  on  some  of  these  young  English  faces  show  that 
they  don't  half  believe  the  enthusiastic  returned  colonist,  and  then  wo  hear  one  say  to 
the  other,  "  Ah  !  it's  all  very  well  for  Stephens,  with  his  town  lots  and  Cariboo  claim  ; 
but  I  guess  if  I'd  got  his  chanci^,  you'd  soon  see  the  last  of  this  child  ! "  Nevertheless, 
they  all  go  up  and  "  take  a  drink  "  with  the  jubilant  Stephens  in  old  Ben  GrifKn's,  at  the 
Boomerang.  There  is  already  cpiite  a  brisk  business  going  in  that  same  way.  "Ben's" 
seems  to  be  the  English  house,  and  there  the  newly-arrived  Briton  may,  while  quenching- 
his  thirst,  indulge  in  the  new  arrival's  amusement  of  abusing  the  "  Yankees "  to  his 
heart's  content,  without  any  fear  of  ulterior  consequences.  It  seems  ajiparently  etiquette  for 
the  new  arrivals  and  the  old  hands  to  go  and  "  take  a  drink  "  before  starting  into  the 
serious  work  of  breakfast.  Nobody  has,  however,  much  time  for  breakfast  to-day.  Even 
the  lazy  —  the  serenely  lazy  —  Indians  are  now  too  excited  to  sit  on  the  "  side  walks " 
lazily  watching  the  busy  multitudes  of  pale-faced  strangers.  Even  they  are  down  at  the 
wharf  acting  as  porters  to  the  different  hotels,  for  omnibuses  and  cabs  are  as  yet  unknown 
to  Victoria.  We  get  clear  of  the  drays,  and  trunk-laden  aborigines,  and  go  up  to  the 
post-ofRce,  a  little  wooden  building  which  also  does  duty  for  the  harbour-master's  office; 
for  the  Postmaster-General,  being  at  that  time  an  old  sea-captain,  was  made  by  an 
economical  legislature  to  do  duty  also  as  captain  of  the  post.  The  postman's  knock, 
so  familiar  to  us  at  home,  is  quite  unknown  on  the  Pacific  Cua-^t.  There  everybody 
goes  to  the  post-office  for  his  own  letters.  Accordingly,  by  the  time  we  have  reached 
that  building,  merchants  and  merchants'  clerks,  or  men  who  have  boxes  in  the  office, 
foT  which  they  jiay  a  round  sum  per  annum,  are  rushing  for  their  "  mail  matter,"  as  it 
is  called.  The  general  public  have,  h<iwever,  the  advantage  of  no  such  aristocratic 
luxury,  and  are  forming  in  line  to  await  their  turn  at  the  office  window.  This  arrange- 
ment, from  long  custom,  has  become  familiar  to  the  heterogeneous  mob  who  are 
waiting   outside.      Noiselessly,  and   without   anv    nonsense,    each   new  comer  take-   his  turn 
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at  the  end  of  the  single  lile,  until  it  reaches  in  a  long  iiuruc  u]i  "Wharf  Street,  or  away 
towards  the  Hudson's  Bay  warehouse.  Now  and  theu,  indeed,  some  more  lliau  usually 
l)umjitious  individual  will  attempt  to  step  into  the  line  out  of  his  order;  but  he  speedily 
becomes  convinced  of  the  little  mistake  he  had  made  as  he  is  politely  but  promptly 
handed  back,  until,  to  his  astonishment,  he  lands  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  If  the  mail 
arrives  when  the  town  is  full  of  gold-diggers,  it  will  sometimes  be  hours  before  the  last  of 
the  human  queue  can  reach  the  head  of  the  line;  and  though  he  need  never  attempt  to  go 
out  of  his  place,  it  lies  quite  within  his  purpose  to  effect  this  by  love  or  money.  It  is 
not  often  that  he  attempts  to  do  so  by  the  former  means ;  the  latter  comes  more  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  Accordingly,  }'ou  are  almost  sure  to  see  in  the  line  now  and  then 
some  tall,  gaunt,  grey-shirted  fellow  who,  you  are  perfectly  certain,  expects  no  letter,  and 
who  is  in  no  great  hurry.  At  a  wink  the  individual  to  whom  a  letter  may  be  of 
importance  buys  him  out,  and  takes  his  j^lace  in  the  rank.  In  San  Francisco,  in  the 
old  roystering,  money-scattering  days,  ten  dollars  were  often  paid  for  this  favour. 

At  last  we  are  near  the  head  of  the  line.  There  are  still  two  before  us,  and  we 
take  our  cue  from  them.  Number  one  j'l'ssents  his  head  at  the  ojiening  in  the  boarded 
window — '•  Bock,  Hiram  J." — this  in  a  nasal  accent.  The  Postmaster-General  is  assisted 
by  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General — we  are  fond  of  titles  in  the  colonies — and  both  rapidly 
turn  over  the  i)iles  of  letters  arranged  in  the  pigeon-holes  under  the  different  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  "  Nothing ;  "  and  Hiram  J.  Bock,  late  of  ^Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts, 
turns  away,  and  cuts  a  chew  of  tobacco  to  console  him  for  his  disaj)pointment.  Number  two 
is  absorbed  in  an  exchange  of  compliments  with  an  individual  behind  him  who  is  kicking 
his  shins,  and  requires  a  peremjitory  shout  of  "Next  man!"  to  remind  him  that  the 
"  Honourable  gentleman  "  at  the  window  requests  his  order.  He  darts  forward  and  shouts 
— not  in  the  half-whispering  tone  of  some  modest  individual,  but  after  the  manner  of  a 
free-born  Briton— "  Smith  !  "  "What  Smith?"  "John  Smith!"  A  laugh  comes  from 
the  inside,  as  the  Postmaster  takes  a  peep  at  his  man,  and  asks,  ""What  John  Smith?" 
A  little  altercation  ensues,  which  seems  settled  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  for  John 
Smith  lays  down  three  bits — about  eighteen  pence — for  some  partially  i)aid  letters,  and 
moves  off  with  "his  mail."  We  come  next,  and  so  the  line  goes  on.  The  newspajjers 
are  not  distributed  to-day.  There  is  no  time  for  that.  The  "  newsjiaper  men"  are, 
however,  in  the  room  behind,  looking  over  the  jjile  on  the  floor  for  their  "  exchanges," 
and  I  daresay  not  very  particular  in  making  use  of  any  tempting  periodical,  even  though 
the  address  on  it  should  not  be  theirs.  Perhaps  it  is  only  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  British  provinces  on  the  Pacitic  that  private  individuals  are  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  Government  in  carrying  letters.  These  are  called  "  express  comjjanies,"  and  one  or 
other  has  an  office  in  every  place  of  any  consequence  all  over  the  country.  These  express 
companies  usually  conduct  a  banking  business,  commission  agency,  and  are  also  carriers 
of  parcels— in  fact,  general  factota.  The  chief  of  these  is  "Wells,  Fargo,  and  Company, 
or,  as  they  are  fiimiliarly  called,  "  Wells  Fargo."  In  every  large  town  Wells  Fai-go's 
office  is  one  of  the  best  situated  and  most  substantial  building.  If  anybody  be  in 
difficulty  about  getting  anything  to  or  from  any  place  he  goes  to  Wells  Fargo.  Nobody, 
so  far  as   I   am  aware,  ever   saw  either  of  the  gentlemen  so  called  ;    indeed,   some    profane 
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individuals  will  not  hesitate  to  hint  tli;it  they  ave  of  the  nature  of  two  Mrs.  Harrises,  but, 
at  all  events,  everybody  knows  their  representatives.  Many  people,  Americans  especially, 
have  a  most  enduring  belief  in  them,  and  prefer  to  send  their  letters  by  them  rather 
than  tbl■(.u^■h  the  post-olliee,  even  though  the  former  mode  of  conveyance  is  more  expensive. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  their  otfiee,  buy  one  of  their  envelopes,  put  your  letter  in 
it,  and  then  hand  it  over  to  them.  You  may  be  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  delivered 
to  your  correspondent  more  safely,  and,  probably,  quicker  than  it  would  be  if  committed 
to  the  hands  of  the  postal  authorities.  The  agents  of  these  express  companies  travel  far 
and  near,  and  often  to  places  where  there  are  no  jwstal  arrangements.  Through  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  country  you  will  meet  them  in  canoes,  on  horseback,  in  stage-coaches,  all 
bound  on  the  same  errand,  carrying  treasure,  parcels,  and  letters.  The  mining  population 
could  scarcely  exist  without  them,  and  have  a  most  unwavering  faith  in  them,  I  believe 
in  every  case  well  founded,  for  I  have  known  very  few  things  committed  to  their  hands 
go  astray.  Though,  perhaps,  the  mail  coming  to  Victoria  from  England  by  Wells  Fargo 
will  be  small  compared  with  that  by  the  legitimate  channels,  that  leaving  by  them  will 
be  nearlv  as  lar^e,  and  to  San  Francisco  probably  larger.  We  step  np  accordingly  to 
Wells  Faro-o's  otiice  in  Yates  Street  to  see  if  there  are  any  letters  for  us  there.  The  large 
room  is  full  of  people.  The  agent  is  standing  upon  the  counter  with  a  pile  of  letters, 
alphabetically  arranged,  in  his  hands,  shouting  out  the  diifereut  names,  and  tossing  them 
hither  and  thither  with  an  adroit  spin,  learned  liy  long  practice,  in  the  direction  of  the 
applicant.  The  only  person  at  all  idle  there  on  this  busy  day  seems  to  be  the  captain  of 
the  steamer,  who  is  sitting  quietly  in  the  "  express "  otfiee  sanctum  reading  the  colonial 
papers,  and  now  and  then  nodding  to  his  friends. 

To-day  you  need  never  attempt  to  speak  to  any  man  on  jirivate  business.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  anybody  in  Victoria  must  be  unwontedly  busy  if  he  has  not  time  to 
"take  a  drink,"  but  to-day  unless  it  be  in  the  way  of  business,  nobody  has  leisure  even 
for  that,  or  to  do  anything  but  read  his  letters,  and  write  hasty  answers  to  his  corre- 
spondents. The  provincial  legislature  by  silent  consent  never  think  of  meeting  on  mail  day, 
and  the  Honourable  John  Jones  must  perforce  postpone  that  great  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  government  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the  Hog  and  Goat  Bill,  until  he  has  written 
a  smart  note  to  Gingham,  Cheatem,  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  about  the  quality  of  that 
last  invoice  of  long  shirtings.  Even  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Justice  must  jiut  off  the 
trial  of  the  Hydali  Indian  for  murder  until  the  mail  is  gone.  The  chief  justice  is,  b^'sides, 
too  busy  signing  various  legal  papers  to-day  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  judicial  functions. 
The  sheriff — and  the  functions  of  a  colonial  sheriff  are  more  useful  than  ornamental — 
is  very  busy,  for  he  knows,  by  long  experience,  that  on  every  mail  day  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  may  be  in  pecuniary  trouble  are  apt  to  give  their  creditors  the  slip,  and  bid  farewell 
for  ever  to  an  ungrateful  colony.  This  intention  comes  to  the  sharp  ears  of  their  anxious 
friends  in  the  way  of  business,  and  instantly  these  gentlemen  rush  over  to  the  chief  justice, 
and  swear  that  to  their  certain  knowledge  such  is  the  intention  of  the  individual 
aforesaid.  A  capias,  or  "  cap'us,"  as  it  is  familiarly  known  among  those  accustomed  to  it, 
is  then  issued,  ordering  and  commanding  the  sheriff  to  see  that  So-and-so — i/''  r.rcal  re<jni> 
— does  not,  in  a  word,  abscond,  to  the  loss  of   his    mourning   creditors.     In    the  course  of 
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the  afternoon  tlie  sheriff  and  his  myrmidons  may  be  seen  liani^ing  aliuut  the  steamer 
armed  with  these  bits  of  paper,  and  then  between  wanted  and  wanter  tlierc  is  a  fine 
trial  of  skill,  and  not  unfrequeutly,  by  a  display  of  careless  nonchalance,  the  victim  slips 
from  under  the  watchful  fingers  of  the  legal  fuuctionary.  On  mail  day  bills  become  due, 
and  as  everybody  has  his  bills  to  meet  on  that  day,  everybody  expects  everybody  else  to  pay 
what  he  is  due.  But,  of  course,  as  always  hapi)eas  in  these  cases,  the  creditor  frequently 
reckons  without  his  host.  Accordingly,  the  steamer  gun  is  at  times  the  signal  for  gentlemen 
who  "have  something  out"  to  have  a  particular  engagement  in  the  country  until  the 
mail  has  gone.  In  San  Francisco,  before  the  steamer  day  was  suj)erseded  Ijy  the  Pacific 
railroad,  this  necessity  of  making  up  bills  against  steamer  day  gave  rise  to  a  peculiar 
set  of  men,  who  made  a  Imsiness  of  lending  money  "  from  steamer  day  to  steamer  day," 
the  rate  for  the  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  being  from  one  to  two  per  cent.,  almost  invariably 
also  with  "  collateral  security,"  that  is,  a  deposit  receipt  for  merchandise  in  a  warehouse, 
or  some  such  easily  transferable  document.  This  was  rather  exorbitant,  even  in  a  cc^mnfry 
where  the  ordinary  interest  on  money,  with  good  security,  is  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum. 
But  then  at  no  time  in  California  has  it  been  looked  upon  as  dishonourable  either  to 
lend  or  to  borrow  money  at  the  highest  rates  of  interest,  and  tlie  "  from  steamer  day  to 
steamer  day "   money  lenders  grew   rich. 

The  newspaper  offices  are  full,  for  the  different  local  journals  issue  a  special  edition  for 
steamer  day,  containing  a  summary  of  the  last  ten  days'  or  two  weeks'  news,  and  people 
are  busily  buying  these  at  one  shilling  a  copy,  in  the  sanguine  hope,  cherished  in  spite 
of  many  failures,  that  they  will  reach  the  persons  to  whom  they  post  them.  As  we 
pass  down  by  the  post-office  again,  most  of  the  town  people  have  received  their  letters,  but 
the  settlers  from  the  immediately  outlying  districts  have  begvm  to  come  in.  You  notice 
that  nearly  all  of  these  people,  though  roughly  dressed,  are  jet  of  quite  a  different  style 
from  our  familiar  agricultural  labourer.  ]\Iost  of  them  have  an  air  of  intelligence,  and 
several  are  even  refined  in  appearance,  manners,  and  language.  For  months  these  men 
have  been  shut  out  from  all  news  from  home.  Some  have  just  come  down  from  the 
mines,  and  you  can  see  by  the  look  of  them  have  been  unsuccessful.  Others  are  "  putting 
through  the  winter"  as  best  they  can,  hunting,  working  on  farms,  or  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  until  the  snow  clears  oil'  the  mountains,  and  they  can  start  off  to  try  their  bu-k 
in  the  gold-fields  once  more.  Some,  as  they  receive  their  letters,  cram  them  into  their 
pockets,  and  move  away  to  some  quiet  place  to  read  them,  while  others,  all  careless  of 
the  throng,  move  along  Wharf  Street  and  uj)  Bastion  Street,  diligently  perusing  the 
long-expected  missive.  Another  \\  ill  comfortably  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  the  wooden  "  side- 
walk," with  his  feet  in  the  gutter,  and,  heedless  of  passers-by,  peruse  his  correspondence 
from  beginning  to  end.  A  nervously  excited  man  will  open  his  letter,  peep  into  if,  and 
then  rush  off  to  devour  it  in  the  quiet  corner  of  some  neighbouring  "saloon,"  or  public- 
house;  and  now  and  then  you  will  see  an  anxious  face,  and  nt>tico  often  a  tearful  eye 
glancing  at  a  deep  black-edged  envelope,  which  tells  that  one  more  link  which  bound 
the  far-off  colonist  to  the  mother  country  has  been  severi'd. 

As  the  hour  for  the  steamer  sailing  aj)proaches,  the  whole  town  gets  into  a  fever  cf 
excitement  ;    and    when    the   whistle   begins  to   blow   in    a    spasmodically    shrieking    manner. 
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and  the  black  clomls  of  smoke  wliich  announce  that-  steam  is  getting  up,  darken  tlie  air,  you 
would  suppose  that  the  end  of  the  world-colonial  was  approaching.  Hero  a  returning 
colonist,  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  envious  friends,  and  with  an  air  of  pity  on  bis  face  for 
us  who  are  remaining,  is  rushing  down  to  the  steamer,  or  hastily  taking  the  inevitable  fare- 
well "  drink  "  before  shaking  the  colonial  dust  off  his  colonial  highluws,  while  every  other 
man  seems  to  be  rushing  with  a  letter  for  somebody  to  post  in  San  Francisco,  having 
been  too  late  for  the   mail.      At  last  the  steamer  begins  to  ease  off,  then  the  crowd  give 
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a  cheer  or  two,  which  is  returned  with  interest  from  the  crowded  deck  of  the  steamer. 
Steady !  and  she  is  round  the  arbutus-covered  point  by  the  Indian  village,  the  crowd 
turn  off,  and  once  more  we  Vancouverites  are  left  to  ourselves,  and  mail  day  is  over  for 
the  next  fortnight. 

Only  the  day's  work  is  not  over  for  the  journalists.  A  hasty  dinner  swallowed,  the  colonial 
sub-editors  grind  up  the  editorial  scissors,  and  set  to  work  to  get  up  the  summary  of  European 
news,  while,  perhaps,  an  idle  friend  may  look  over  the  exchanges,  and  make  up  their  foreign 
correspondence  in  Paris,  Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  sufheiency  of  local  colouring 
derived  from  experience,  or  from  Murray's  Guide  Books.  Next  day  the  night's  work  will 
appear  pretty  well  put  together,  with  lists  of  the  passengers,  the  imports  and  exports, 
the   amount    of    gold-dust    despatched    by    each    banking-house,    and    a    variety    of    notices 
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headed  "  Personal."  These  note  that  "  we  arc  g-lad  to  sec "  that  such  and  such  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  "  has  again  arrived  home,  and  looking  well  after  his  visit  to  Europe," 
or  that  such  and  such  another  citizen,  also  distinguished  after  a  fashion,  iiad,  to  the  regret 
of  his  numerous  creditors,  managed  to  elude  the  active  and  vigilant  sheriff.  Then  follow 
a  list  of  acknowledgments,  "  To  the  gentlemanly  and  ohliging  purser  of  the  steamer 
Brother  Jonathan,  for  late  San  Francisco  papers,"  or  to  "our  eminent  citizen,  Hon.  Donald 
Macdonald,    who    has   just   arrived   from    a   prolonged   visit    to    Canada,   for   late    Dominion 
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exchanges."  In  a  few  days  things  settle  iXovnx  to  their  ordinary  dead  level.  The  gentlemen 
"wanted"  get  at  their  ease  again,  while  the  citizens  who  had  "something  out"  return 
again  to  town,  of  course  terribly  shocked  to  hear  that  the  mail  had  been  in  and  gone. 
Until  the  great  mail  day  arrives  again  the  even  tcnour  of  the  mercantile  w;iy  is 
undisturbed,  except  by  the  arrival  of  a  few  local  mails  "up  river,"  or  'long  coast  local 
steamers,  smacks,  and  trading  schooners,  or  by  the  still  more  primitive  conveyance  of  an 
Indian  canoe. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  remember  when  this  latter  method  was  the  only  postal  convenience 
in  the   country ;    hut  that   was  when   the   Honouralile   the   Hudson's   Bay  Company   reigned 
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supremo  over  those  territorities.  At  that  time  the  only  civilised  spots  throug-h  this 
immoiiso  tract  of  country  were  the  forts  of  the  great  fur-traders.  When  the  officer  iu 
charji-.'  of  one  of  these  lonely  outposts  wished  to  send  a  letter  to  another  fort,  he  merely 
souL;-ht  out  an  Indian,  \vrai)ped  the  letter  well  up  in  a  piece  of  oil-cloth,  and  despatched 
him.  There  was  a  stated  rate  of  remuneration,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  for 
this  service,  and  this  every  Indian  know.  Accordingly,  the  aboriginal  courier  might  go 
the  whole  way  and  receive  the  whole  reward,  or — what  was  much  more  likely — he  might 
nut  have  his  way  all  clear  hi'Tore  him,  and  prudently  stop  as  long  as  his  skin  was 
whole,  or  iiis  scalp  intact.  In  that  case  he  sold  the  letter  to  another  Indian  for  a 
share  of  the  reward,  proportionate  to  the  distance  yet  to  be  gone  over.  To  the 
Company  it  was  quite  the  same,  for  eventually  the  letter  reached  its  destination  iu 
safety,  when  the  full  pavmcnt  was  claimed  by  the  contractor  for  the  last  division 
of  the  route  traversed.  In  those  days  the  one  annual  ship  to  Fort  Vancouver  took 
about  twelve  months  on  the  passage  from  I'higland.  It  halted  to  take  in  wine 
at  Madeira,  colfee  at  Rio,  cattle  at  the  Falklands,  at  Valparaiso  to  water,  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  trade  tortoise-shell,  and  at  San  Francisco  to  bribe  Don  Castro,  the 
Mexican  governor — all  Ijofore  the  gun  from  Astoria  reported  that  she  had  passed  the 
bar  of  the  Columbia  Iliver.  Then  she  went  to  Canton  and  sold  her  sea-otters  to  the 
mandarins,  and  bought  nankeens,  teas,  and  silks,  and  so  made  the  round  voyage.  Accordingl\-, 
the  Comj^any  adojited  another  method  to  send  their  letters  and  the  rarer  furs  more  quickly 
to  England.  Every  year  the  fur  brigade  crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  American 
continent  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  birch-bark  canoes,  and  in  batteaus  to  York  Factory, 
in  Hudson's  Bay.  The  accountant  of  the  Company  then  soldered  up  the  papers  in  a 
shining  tin  box,  which  he  strapped  on  his  back,  and — the  observed  of  all  observers  (the 
tin  box,  not  he) — Fort  York,  or  Moose  Factory,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  reached  in 
about  five  months  from  Fort  Vancouver.  These  were  the  primitive  days  of  the  postal  system 
in  the  Far  West. 

We  thought  we  had  got  an  immense  advance  when  the  pony  express  carried  the 
letters  by  relays  of  fearless  riders  over  the  plains  to  the  Furthest  West  railway  station, 
and  thence  returning  to  Sacramento,  in  California.  I  can  well  remember  the  steamer 
lying  puffing  at  the  wharf  at  Sacramento  until  clatter !  clatter !  the  last  pony-rider,  a 
rough,  hardy,  wiry  fellow  armed  cap-a-jjie,  galloped  on  I'oard  with  tlie  mails  from 
"St.  Joe's"  (Saint  Joseph),  in  ^lissouri,  apologising  to  the  little  knot  that  gathered 
round  him  by  the  funnel  for  keeping  them  waiting,  by  relating  (as  he  lit  a  cigai-)  that 
"  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  on  this  side  of  Brown's  Hole,  down  by  the  sulphur  spring, 
Joram  Hicks,  the  pony-rider,  had  gut  his  har  lifted  by  Pah-utes,  and  it  was  'nation  time, 
boys,  afore  the  stock  could  be  got  up,  and  the  bags  ketched  from  the  critters  and  sent 
on ! "  And  the  speaker  went  off  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  were  relating  the  most 
trivial  incident  in  the  world.  But  it  v.'as  a  very  trivial  incident  in  those  days,  for  one 
who  did  business  on  the  great  prairies  to  lose  his  scalp  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
Then  came  the  stage-coaches — such  as  we  have  figured  on  page  25 — and  everybody 
thought  the  end  of  the  world  could  not  be  far  off,  when  yon  could,  by  travelling  day 
and    night,    and    getting    the    life    almost    shaken    out   of    you    amid    a    cloud    of    dust,    go 
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from  Vivg-inia  City  to  Omaha  in  seven  or  eii^lit  days.  Now  you  can  go  from  New  York 
to  Sacramento,  in  luxurious  carriages,  in  less  than  that  time.  Still  the  stage-coach  is, 
and  will  long  be,  an  institution  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  both  for  passengers  and 
mails.  It  will  long  remain  the  most  civilised  mode  of  reaching  the  remoter  diggings 
until  railways  are  general,  which  will  be  a  long  time.  There  was  such  "  a  stage  "  going 
between  Portland,  in  Oregon,  and  Marysville,  in  California,  within  the  last  few* years. 
In  the  winter  it  had  to  be  ferried  over  swollen  rivers  on  rafts,  and  often,  when  crossing 
prairies  which,  when  flooded,  look  like  great  lakes,  the  passenger  suddenly  became 
aware  that  the  coach  was  floating,  and  that  if  he  didn't  look  sharp  he'd  be  drowned  like 
a  rat  in  its  hole.  How  long  it  took  I  should  be  afraid  to  risk  even  a  conjecture.  Humours — 
probably  unfounded — are  extant  of  a  too  confiding  person  having  died  of  old  age  on  the  road  ! 
Still,  I  can  vouch  that  a  journey  by  it  used  to  be  very  amusing — after  it  was  all  over. 

Even  after  the  overland  coach  began  to  run,  mail  day  was  still  an  institution  in  San 
Francisco,  only  a  limited  mail  being  conveyed  across  the  plains.  Then,  among  other  things, 
ihe  Eastern  (U.S.)  papers  always  sold  for  a  shilling  (twenty-five  cents,  or  two  bits)  a  copy. 
Somehow  or  other  the  mail  used  to  manage,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  come  in  after  dark, 
and  often  at  very  unseasonable  hours.  Often  when  coming  home  from  some  pleasant  party, 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  quiet  streets  would  resound  with  the  yells  of  the 
newsboy  (and  a  California  newsboy  is  the  sharpest  of  his  race),  "Pa — nama  st'm'r  in. 
iVoo  For — /k  Herald,  Tri — hinie,  V'orld.  Here  you  are,  sir !  two  bits !  "  and  he  was  off 
again  to  intercept  some  other  reveller  on  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  street.  You  hurried 
home,  lit  your  lamp,  and  prepared  to  extract  what  enjoyment  there  might, be  in  the 
journal  purchased,  until,  as  j'ou  unfolded  it,  a  sort  of  suspicion  began  to  steal  over  j-ou 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  The  jjaper  was  a  year  eld  1  Then,  as  you  dashed  it 
aside,  recollection  dawned  that  this  was  the  1st  of  April,  and  that  in  bu}-ing  a  paper  vou 
had  yourself  been  sold ! 

In  addition  to  all  these  methods,  a  good  numlier  of  letters,  in  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  places  in  the  Far  ^Vest,  are  carried  by  private  hands.  There  are  localities  so  remote, 
that  even  the  stage-coach  is  not  heard  of,  and  the  express-man  does  not  find  it  worth  his 
•wliile  to  reach  them.  Letters  from  such  places  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  what 
■we  have  learned  of  the  lonely  position  of  some  of  the  fur-trading  posts  (^'ol.  I., 
page  19-i,  &e.),  few  and  far  between.  There  are  also  distant  knots  of  gold-diggers  in  some 
secluded  mountain  valley,  washing  the  sands  of  a  nameless  stream,  who  might  quietly 
slip  out  of  men's  memories,  did  they  depend  upon  Government  reaching  them  with 
their  letters.  Luckily,  however,  the  miner  is  not  much  addicted  to  epistolarj'  cor- 
respondence, and  what  he  does  find  it  necessary  to  indite  he  manages  to  get  conveyed 
to  the  coast  somehow  or  other.  If  you  have  anything  like  an  extensive  acquaintance 
in  one  of  these  gold-digging  regions,  you  need  not  be  astonislied  some  autumn  day  to 
find  j'our  door  in  Yietoria  opened  in  a  free-and-easy  way,  and  a  knee-booted,  grey-shirted 
individual  walk  into  the  nearest  apartment.  Then,  as  he  l)egius  to  search  his  pockets  for 
something,  he  introduces  himself:  "Name  of  Brown,  blister?  Guessed  so.  Mine's 
Jol).  '  Job,'  sez  he  to  me.  '  Job,  I  calc'late  I'll  put  oif  a  line  to  blister  Brown  down  to 
Victory,'  sez  he  to  me.     '  Easy  know  him,'  sez  he.     '  Ain't  much  to  look  at,'  sez  he,  '•  but 
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ef  I  ain't  lost  it!''  Witii  this  tlio  imnest  ininei-  stands  opon-mouthod,  until,  finally,  a 
brilliant  idea  strikes  him,  and,  with  a  self-satisfied  slap,  ho  throws  down  on  the  table  a 
greasy  document,  which  he  produces  from  the  lining  of  his  felt  hat,  and  which  you  find 
has  been  about  five  months  on  the  way,  while  the  amateur  postman  has  been  "prospecting" 
in  and  about  the  Rocky  Mountains  enough  to  merit  great  things  at  the  publisher's  hands 
if  only  lie  c(nild   write  as  Ihiently  and  as  well  as  he  talks. 

And  so,  by  drops  and  by  driblets,  "mail  matter"  trickles  in  to  moisten  our  letter- 
thirsty  souls  in  the  Far  West,  until — too  quick  for  the  man  whose  bill  is  then  due,  too 
slow  for  everybody  else — the  days  roll  along,  and  with  a  hurry  and  a  scurry,  a  running 
hither  and  thither,  mail  da\'  again  comes  round. 

This  was  written  some  years  ago.  There  have  been  changes  since  then  ;  though  to 
the  country  north  of  California  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  still  applicable;  while  to  nearly 
all  of  tlie  more  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country  mail  day  will  always  bear  much  the 
same  character  as  that  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 


The  Laxouage  of  the  Pacu'ic  Slope. 

The  reader  need  expect  no  philology  in  this  section.  He  will  hear  nothing  of  the  twenty 
o:-  thirty  languages  oi"  dialects  spoken  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  great  region  under 
description,  nor  one  word  of  any  of  the  several  yet  unknown  and  unrecorded  languages 
existing,  though  soon  to  become  extinct,  among  the  aborigines.  English  is  now  the 
language  universally  spoken  by  all  civilised  men  north  of  Mexico.  Spanish  is  still  spoken  in 
Southern  California,  but  only  among  the  descendants  of  the  Mexican  inhabitants,  though 
they  all  understand  English.  The  French-Canadian  voyageurs  and  their  mongrel  families 
still  speak  French,  but  they  also  understand  English.  And  all  those  who  have  much, 
or  anything  whatever,  for  that  matter,  to  do  with  the  native  tribes,  understand  the 
Chinook  jargon,  a  kind  of  JliiQua  fnuicu,  composed  of  fragments  of  many  tongues,  abo- 
riginal and  European,  though  based  upon  the  language  of  the  Indian  tribe,  called  the 
Cliiuooks,  who  at  one  time  dwelt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  of  whom  only 
fragments  now  exist  on  the  Siletz  Reservation,  near  the  Oregon  Coast.  Spanish  words 
have,  however,  got  intermixed  with  the  English  spoken  by  the  whites,  while  native 
Indian  words  are  also  frequent. 

But  what  distinguishes  the  vernacular  English  of  the  Pacific  from  even  that  of 
the  West  generally  is  the  number  of  "slang"  words  that  corrupt  the  "well  of  English 
undefiled."  "  American  " — as  the  Transatlantic  Secretary  of  Embassy  styled  the  tongue  of 
Shakespeare  and  ^lilton  as  spoken  by  the  Emjieror  of  Russia — is  rich  in  these  unrecognised 
fragments  of  English.  But  the  argot  of  the  Pacific  slope  is  to  a  great  extent  peculiar 
to  itself,  though  every  year  less  so,  and  smacks  so  much  of  the  soil  that,  before  under- 
standing it,  the  student  must  learn  much  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  its  people,  its  industries, 
and  conditions  of  life.  It  may  be,  therefore,  useful  to  devote  a  few  paragrajihs  to  this 
by-path  of  philology. 

First,  then,  in  a  country  where  everybody  works,  it  is  natural  that  the  idler  should 
be  contemptuously  spoken  of,  though  good-naturedly  tolerated.      In  California  the  habitual 
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idler  is  calloJ  a  "  Lummer."  lie  is  always  well  dressed,  affable  in  conversation,  and  ready 
io  "take  a  drink"  with  anyone.  He  iiceuliarly  alTeets  a  cnt  velvet  waistcoat  of  gorgeous 
hue,  "California  diamonds"  in  his  shirt-breast,  a  p.dished  quartz  seal  hanging  at  his  fob, 
possibly  a  gold  buckle  to  his  1)road  watch  ribbon,  and  has  an  infinite  acquaintance, 
whom  he  insists  on  inlniducing  to  yon,  which  intidduetion  generally  results  in  their 
being  asked  to  "take  a  drink."  1  have  noticed  that  they  always  have  an  "interest 
in  a  quartz  load,"  and  are  "  down  at  the  ]}ay "  to  get  up  a  company  to  work  it.  A 
"loafer"  is  not  so  bad  as  a  "bummer,"  for  though  a  loafer  may  become  a  nuisance  by 
calliu"-  at  unseasonable  hcmrs  at  i)!aces  of  business,  yet  this  does  not  stamp  him  as 
endowed  with  this  permanent  quality  of  character,  but  only  as  being  seized  with 
temporary  idleness.  A  "bummer,"  on  the  contrary,  is  a  low,  disreputable,  lazy  fellow, 
very  equivalent  to  the  familiar  "  sponge."  The  term  is  i)robably,  according  to  Mr.  Ilittel, 
derived  from  the  vulgar  German  words  humimdhi  and  biimmeler,  wdiicli  are  about 
equivalent  to  "  loafer "  and  "  loaf."  Its  origin  has  been  attributed  to  Buehmcn,  the 
German  name  of  Bohemia,  a  nation  proverl)ial  for  the  number  of  its  sharpers  and 
adventurers.  In  France  the  gipsies  are  called  Buhenilens,  because  of  their  roving  and 
worthless  character.  If  there  is  anything  worse  than  a  "  bummer "  it  is  a  "  whisky 
bummer,"  a  term  I  have  heard  more  than  once  applied  to  the  Pacific  Coast  reputation  of 
some  gentlemen  who  in  after  years,  and  in  a  more  s^'vere  atmosphere,  became  famous 
statesmen  and  distinguished  generals. 

"  On  it,"  is  a  peculiar  and  expressive  Pacific  phrase.  Endless  tales  hinge  on  the  use  of 
this  phrase,  and  it  is  remarkable  how,  with  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  Californian 
anecdote  to  draw  on,  you  will  hear  the  same  wretched  story  related  over  and  over  again, 
until  the  very  initiatory  syllable  of  it  being  a  precursal  sign  of  what  is  about  to  be  inflicted, 
sets  the  wearied  traveller  on  his  guard  against  the  coming  boredom.  Men  travel  so  much 
about  on  the  Pacific  slope  that  they  soon  acquire  all  the  stock  stories,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
those  that  are  most  fre(juently  repeated,  and  the  most  stupid  of  them,  that  seize  the 
shallow  sense  of  humour  in  the  dull  men,  who  are  found  even  in  these  countries  of  sharp  wits. 
A  man  who  is  "on  it"  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  "scaly  customer;"  and  I  regret,  for 
the  honour  of  the  legal  profession,  that  an  indignant  litigant  frequently  finds  it  necessary 
to  apply  this  term  to  his  attorney. 

A  man  may  be  "on  the  make"  when  he  is  keen  after  filthy  lucre;  "on  the  fight" 
when  he  is  combatively  inclined;  "on  the  shoot"  when  ready  to  "back  his  opinion" 
with  his  revolver;  "on  the  spludge "  when  under  the  influence,  more  or  less,  of  alcoholic 
excitement,  his  driving  furiously  about  town  in  a  buggy,  halting  at  every  other  "  saloon," 
"standing"  champagne  "to  the  boys,"  smashing  a  mirror  or  two,  and  paying  for  them. 
out  of  a  leather  bag  of  twenty-dollar  pieces,  or  "slugs,''  "cleaning  out  the  town"  with 
his  pistol,  and  generally  "spending  his  money  like  a  man" — or  a  donkey — if  one  could 
imagine    so    sagacious    an    animal    acting   in    such    a    foolish    way. 

The  occupation  of  the  gokl-digger  has  suggested  to  him  numerous  expressions  to 
signify  his  desire  for  his  friends  to  jiartake  of  vinous  hospitality  with  him.  He  prays 
them  "to  put  in  a  blast,"  and  they  in  their  turn,  as  they  lift  up  their  glasses,  are  civil 
enough    to   say    to    their   host,    "  Here's    to    you,  old    man,    and    hojiin'    your    pay    dirt  '11 
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pan*  out  gav ; "  in  otiier  words,  that  the  soil  on  which  he  is  working'  may  yield  rieli 
supplies  of  gold-dust  and  nuggets.  At  other  times,  the  same  hospitable  request  to  jiartake 
of  stimulants  is  indicated  by  the  rather  more  generally-used  expression  of  '"'  take  a  smile," 
or  the  inviter  is  asked  to  "  nominate  his  pisin,"  or,  as  somebody  takes  your  arm  at  the  corner 
of  the  main  and  the  only  street  of  Diggerville,  you  are  requested  in  a  clieerf'ul  tone  of 
voice  to  "  hist  in  a  drop  of  pisin ;  "  the  two  latter  jihrases  being  intended  to  ex])ress 
the  po^jular  opinion  regarding  the  quality  of  the  whisky,  also  vulgarly  known  as  "  cliaia- 
lic-htninf,"  "  mountain   howitzer,"  "tangle  teii',"  and  "tarantula    iuice." 

Spanish  expressions  naturally  supply  a  large  quotum  of  Pacific  Coast,  and  esjiecially 
Californian,  phrases,  which  have,  however,  now  got  so  perfectly  inceirporated  into  every- 
dav  laniruao'e  that  thev  can  hardlv  be  classed  as  either  slant;  or  vulgarisms.  For  instance, 
the  enclosure,  or  "  corral,"  in  which  mules,  horses,  and  cattle  are  confined,  has  supplied  a 
verb  and  noun  in  common  use.  When  a  man  is  "  cornered "  in  giving  utterance  to  some 
untenable  proposition,  he  is  said  to  be  "corraled;"  when  a  horse-thief  is  caught  he  is 
"  corraled,"  generally  preparatory  to  his  being  hung ;  and  a  successful  ojjcrator  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  will  be  described  as  having  "  corraled "  all  the  shares  in  the  Koot- 
Hog-and-Die  Quartz  Alining  Company.  ^\.  farm  is  universally  called  a  "  ranch,"  derived 
from  the  Spanish  "' raneho,"  and  a  farmer  a  "rancher,"  from  the  Spanish  "ranchero." 
An  Indian  village  is  also  called  a  "ranch,"  from  the  Spanish  word  "rancheria,"  and. 
when,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  more  out-of-the-uay  places,  and  was  universally  so  in 
more  primitive  times,  a  young  man  lives  in  a  "shanty"  or  cabin  by  himself,  he  is  said 
to  be  "ranching  it."  When  the  writer  first  wintered  in  "\  ictoria  he  was  asked  by  a  most 
accomplished  lady  if  he  "  roomed  at  a  hotel,  or  ranched  it '' "  There  are  also  numerous 
other  Spanish  words  in  common  use — such  as  "  aparejo,"  a  Mexican  pack-saddle;  "adobe," 
a  sun-dried  brick;  "arroyo,"  a  brook,  or  the  dry  bed  of  a  rivulet ;  " Canada,"  a  deep  ravine; 
"  alforja,"  a  bag,  usually  made  of  raw  cow-hide,  used  for  holding  the  articles  to  be  carried 
bv  a  pack-horse.  &c.  A  muleteer  who  carries  goods  to  the  mines  or  elsewhere  is  always- 
called  a  "packer;"  and  to  "pack"  anything  means  to  carry  it,  whether  on  the  speaker's 
own  back  or  on  a  quadruped's  it  does  not  matter.  "  Canon"  we  shall  see  by-and-by  is  a  deep 
ravine  worn  liy  a  river.  To  "  cayote"  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  a  bank  in  search  of  gold,  or  to 
burrow  like  a  cayote  wolf.  A  late  eminent  Californian  senator  was  familiarly  known  as 
•'  Cayote  Joe,"  from  his  addiction  to  this  method  of  mining  before  he  betook  himself  to 
Washington.  "Reata"  is  a  raw-hide  rope  used  for  lassoing-.  "Rubric"  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  matters  ecclesiastical,  but  is  merely  the  fiourish  with  which  ^lexicans  and 
native  Californians  end  their  signatures.  The  rubric  is  even  a  legal  form  of  signature,  and 
was  the  only  way  in  which  Francisco  Pizarro  could  sign  any  document.  To  "rubricate" 
is  to  sign  with  a  rubric,  &c.t     Xumerous  Indian  words  have  also  got  incorporated   in  the 

•  A  pan  is  a  metal  dish  in  which  the  digger  ■washes  o\it  a  test  quantity  of  earth  or  gravel,  and  then  judges 
his  "claim"  or  mine  by  the  result.  In  America  a  "claim"  is  said  to  be  worth  so  many  "cents"'  to  the  pan, 
just  as  in  Australia  it  is  talked  of  as  yielding  so  many  "  pennyweights  to  the  bucket.''  The  pan  is  shaped 
like  a  wash-hand  basin,  and  is  used  to  knead  bread  in,  or  to  wash  the  owner  when  he  indulges  in  that 
luxur}-. 

+  Hittcl's  "  California,"  p.age  385. 
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ill  the  British  possessions,  where  the  natives  are  miieh  more  numerous  than  the  whites, 
and  on  more  friendly  terms  with  the  hitter  than  in  the  United  States.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  beside  inimerous  Indian  names,  still  retained  for  localities,  many  words 
in  daily  use  are  derived  from  some  of  the  native  dialects.  A  man  talks  of  having 
no  "chickamen,"  or  money,  on  his  person,  and  will  indignantly  inveigh  the  assump- 
tions of  the  "tyhees,"  or  great  men,  and  even  coins  a  noun,  "  tyheeism."  to  denote 
this  arrogance  of  the  tyhees.  The  lumbermen,  who  live  close  to  the  Indian  villages,  and 
see  few  other  peojjle  beside  the  natives,  use  these  words  to  such  an  extent  that  to  a  stranger 
their  conversation  is  almost  unintelligible.  The  frontier-men  and  frontier-women  too, 
also  use  in  their  language  Indian  words,  in  most  cases  derived  from  the  Chinook 
jargon.  For  instance,  I  have  been  asked,  when  apjn-oaching  a  border  farmhouse, 
whether,  "when  clattowaj/iiuj  (going)  along  thar,"  I  had  "  iiannitched  (seen)  a  clayl 
(black)  cow?"  for  the  questioner's  " tumtiim"  (heart,  temper)  was  "cultiis  silex"  (in- 
differently well  pleased)  at  the  " hjou"  (plenty)   trouble  the  beast  was  giving  him.* 

We  should  tire  our  reader's  patience  out,  did  we  go  over  the  various  expressions  used 
in  the  gold-digger's  every-day  life  ;  how  he  takes  a  "  square  meal  "  when  he  comes  to  his 
inn,  or  how,  when  he  gets  into  narrow  circumstances,  he  is  "  dead  broke,"  or  "  caves  in," 
or  "goes  up  a  Hume."  He  will  promptly  tell  a  bore  to  "dry  up,"  a  very  expressive 
phi-ase,  when  one  remembers  how  the  Californian  streams  dry  up  during  the  summer.  To 
show  the  application  of  some  of  these  odd  expressions,  ijcrhajis  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  parody  in  miner  English  a  portion  of  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  British 
Columbia,  aueut  some  mining  regulations,  which  lies  before  us.  It  may  add  some  interest 
to  this  jeii  d'exprit  if  the  reader  be  told  that  it  is  based  on  a  similar  one,  the  authorship 
of  which  is  usually  credited  to  a  late  prime  minister  of  the  province,  and  an  eminent 
law  otlicer  of  the  Crown!  With  this  we  may  conclude  our  brief  survey  of  the  wide 
and  fresh  Held  of  Western  slang. 

Proclamatiox  !    Havixg  the  Force  oi'  Law,  You  Bet  ! 

Whereas,  a  change  in  the  mining  laws  is  expedient.  Be  it  enacted  as  follows : — 
1.  That  all  former  proclamations  are  hereby  repealed  and  "played  out."  Interpretation 
clause. — In  the  construction  of  this  act  the  w^ord  "guv''  shall  mean  the  governor  of  this 
colony,  and  "commish"  shall  mean  the  gold  commissioner  for  the  time  being.  The  words 
"  fizzled,"  "  played  out,"  "  pottered,"  "  caved,"  and  "  gone  up  a  flume,"  shall  respectively 
mean,  when  applied  to  a  mining  claim,  that  the  same  is  worthless ;  and  when  applied 
to  an  individual,  that  he  is  ruined,  helpless,  dead,  or  in  debt,  and  the  terms  "  dead 
broke "  and  "  busted  "  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  construed  to  mean  the  same 
thing.  That  the  words  "pile,"  "the  dust,"  "the  colour,'^  and  "bottom  dollars,"  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  the  current  coin  of  this  realm.  The  term  "free-miner"  shall  mean 
every  person  entitled  to  mine.     The  term  "on  it"  shall  imply  a  willingness  to  buy,  sell,  or 

*  For  a  Tocatulary  of  this  rude  linguistic  medium  of  communication  betweeen  the  whites  and  the  Indians 
see  Smithsonian  Institutions  "  MiscpUancous  Collections,"  1803  (Xo.  161),  and  "Dictionary  of  the  Chinook 
Jargon"  (Mc Cormick,  Portland,  Oregon,  1S6.5). 
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"•et  tlruiik  ;  and  "  on  the  make "  sliall  moan  a  Jctermination  to  make  money,  lionestly,  if 
you  can;  it  you  can't— make  money;  "on  the  sell"  shall  mean  a  wiilin<>-ness  to  sell, 
and  "on  the  buy"  a  willing-ness  to  purchase.  The  term  "you  liet  "  shall  bo  used  to 
remove  any  doul>t  which  may  possibly  exist  iu  the  mind  of  the  individual  addressed; 
and  "you  bet  your  life"  shall  be  ajiplied  iu  the  same  way,  but  shall  be  more  conclu- 
sive ;  and  the  term  "  you  bet  your  boots "  shall  be  equivalent  to  "  you  bet  your  life ;  " 
and  the  term  "you  bet  your  bottom  dollar"  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  mean 
"your  'life,"  or  "your  boots."  The  word  "chain-lightning-"  shall  mean  very  ardent 
sjMrits;  and  "'mountain  howitzer"  shall  mean  liquor  that  kills  at  over  one  thousand  yards; 
and  "scorpion  juice"  and  "tarantula-juice"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  "mountain  how- 
itzer/' or  "  chaiu-lightning- ;  "  and  "drinks  for  the  crowd"  shall  mean  any  and  all  of  the 
foregoing,  for  the  persons  present,  but  not  any  others.  That  "  iu  a  lu>ru "  shall  be  equi- 
valent to  the  old  classical  term  of  "over  the  left;"  and,  for  the  purjioses  of  this  act, 
"in  a  horn"  shall  be  equivalent  to  "in  a  hog's  eye."  These  terms  imply  doubt,  and  shall 
be  equivalent  to  "  no  you  don't."  That  the  term  "  vamoose  the  ranch "  shall  mean  that 
the  individual  referred  to  has  left  for  i)arts  unknown;  and  "slope"  shall  be  ecpiivaleat  to 
"  vamoose  the  ranch  ;  "  and  "  make  tracks  "  shall,  for  the  purjjoses  of  this  act,  be  equally 
as  expressive  as  the  two  foregoing  terms.  That  the  term  "  got  the  dead  wood  on  him  " 
shall  not  refer  to  any  kind  of  timber  whatever,  dead  or  alive,  but  shall  bo  used  when  one 
individual  has  obtained  a  fair  or  unfair  advantage  over  another;  and  the  term  "got  the 
bulge  on  him"  shall  be  as  strong  as  "getting  the  dead  wood  on  him,"  and  getting 
either  the  "  bulge "  or  "  dead  wood  on  him,"  may  result  from  "  sloping,"  "  making 
tracks,"  or  "  vamoosing  the  ranch."  That  "  spotted,"  when  applied  to  an  individual, 
shall  have  no  reference  to  the  state  of  the  skin  of  any  white  man,  or  any  spot  thereon, 
but  shall  mean  that  he  is  watched ;  and,  when  apiilied  to  mining,  shall  mean  that  the 
gold  is  scattered;  and  the  term  "biz"  shall  mean  business.  That  "sock  it  to  him" 
shall  be  equivalent  to  the  old  word  "punish;"  and  "give  him  fits"  shall  be  equivalent 
to  "sock  it  to  him;"  provided  also,  that  the  word  "fits"  shall  not  include  apoplexy  or 
eijilepsy.  That  "jawbone"  shall  mean  credit,  provided  also  that  the  size,  shape,  and  con- 
tour of  such  "  jawbone  "  shall  not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  material.  That  "  nare 
a  colour"  shall  be  equivalent  to  "dead  broke,"  and  there  shall  bo  no  difference  between 
"nare  a  colour"  and  "nare  a  red."  That  the  phrase  "there's  a  heap  of  trouble  on  the 
old  man's  mind"  shall  mean  that  the  individual  referred  to  is  either  "gone  up  a  flume," 
"pettered,"  or  that  he  has  "struck  the  bed-rock  pitching"  the  wrong  way;  and  a  "young* 
man  "  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  an  "  old  man,"  and  the  feminine  gender  shall 
be  included  in  the  masculine,  and  both  in  the  neuter.  That  "  bully  for  you,"  or  "  Ijully 
for  him,"  shall  mean  a  term  of  approval  ;  and  "  good  on  your  head,"  or  "  good  on  his 
head,"  shall  mean  the  same  thing.  That  the  terms  "  old  hoss,"  "  doc,"  "  judge,'" 
"col'nel,"  "cap,"  and  "old  boss,"  are  all  equivalent,  and  the  term  "or  any  other  nuai," 
shall  have  no  definite  meaning,  and  may  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  things.  And 
"  slum-gullion  "  shall  mean  clay ;  "  pay  dirt,"  dirt  containing  gold  ;  and  "  good  prospects  " 
shall  not  mean  a  pleasing  landscape,  but  plenty  of  "  pay  dirt ; "  and  "  wash-boulders," 
"wash-gravel,"  and  "bed-rock  pitching,"  shall  mean  indications  of  gold  somewhere.     That 
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a  "  jumper"  shall  not  moan  a  person  who  indulges  in  the  active  exercise  of  jumping,  but 
shall  moan  a  person  who  possesses  himself  of  another  man's  claim  because  it  is  paying ; 
jind  ail  invalid,  or  cripple,  or  woman,  may  be  a  "jumper."  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  guv,  you  bet,  to  appoint  one  or  more  commishes,  as  he  may  fhink  proper,  to 
transact  the  l)iz  of  the  mines  of  this  colony.  •'3.  That  no  jumper  shall  hereafter  be 
allowed  to  indulge  in  that  exercise,  and  if  the  commish  shall  find  hira  on  it,  he  shall 
have  power  to  sock  it  to  him,  or  fine  him  drinks  for  the  crowd,  you  bet  your  life. 
1-.  Tliat  all  honest  miners,  who  are  on  the  buy,  may  purchase  more  than  two  claims 
from  those  who  are  on  the  sell,  provided  also  that  both  jiarties  may  or  may  not  be  on 
the  make.  5.  That  any  honest  miner  who  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  allow 
any  other  miner  to  get  the  dead  wood  on  him,  shall,  you  bet  your  boots,  upon  complaint 
made  to  the  commish  that  there's  a  heaj)  of  trouble  on  the  old  man's  mind,  be  spotted 
a  muggins,  and  be  ordered  in  consequence  to  pay  a  tine  of  two  ounces,  or,  in 
default  of  payment,  catch  fits,  and  the  commish  shall  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  one 
that's  on  it,  by  saying  "  bully  for  you,"  and  may  add  at  his  pleasure,  "  or  any  other 
man."  (i.  Xot  finished,  and  therefore  this  act  is  to  save  time.  Issued  under  our  seal 
of  Cariboo,  this  ninth  day  of  May,  and  the  tenth  year  of  the  mines.  By  the  Guv's 
command,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Boss  of  the  Colonial  office.  God  save  the  Queen,  and  good  on  her 
head !  * 

Xew  phrases  are  always  coming  into  use.  For  instance,  of  late  years  a 
California  "  wastrel "  has  been  called  a  "  hoodlem,"  the  origin  of  the  phrase  being 
unknown  to  me. 

"  PUTTIXG    TUROUGH    THE   "VVlNTEti." 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  conclude  this  chapter,  and  these  sketches  of  Pacific  coast- 
men  and  life,  than  by  saying  a  little  about  wintering  on  the  shores  on  the  Xorth 
Pacific,  or  "  putting  through  the  winter,"  to  use  the  familiar  phrase. 

"When  winter  catches  the  traveller  in  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island — the  western 
suburbs  of  which  we  have  engraved  on  page  20 — or  anywhere  therealwut,  he  must  look 
out  for  dreary  rain  or  sleet  driving-  along  the  streets  of  the  little  town.  This  is  the 
time  for  mud  ankle  deep  on  every  road.  It  is  a  season  when  no  man  travels  very  far 
afield.  Tlien  all  exploration  is  stopped,  and  every  one  endeavours  as  best  he  may  to  "put 
through  the  winter  "  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  or  suitable  to  his  inclinations.  ^  ictoria 
is  the  gensral  rendezvous,  and  now  in  November  the  streets  are  crowded  with  stalwart 
sunburnt  fellows,  attired  in  all  the  glory  of  new  and  very  ill-fitting  ready-made  clothes, 
"  loafing "  around  the  corners  of  taverns  and  billiard  saloons.  A  few  years  ago  we — 
that  is,  the  writer  and  some  companions — wore  likewise  forced  to  "put  through  the 
winter"  in  the  same  place.  5^'e  took  a  small  house,  and  fitted  it  up  in  a  rough  way, 
as  is  the  custom  among  bachelors  there.  For  our  food  we  bargained  with  a  French 
restaurant  at  so  much  a  month.  Our  "cord  wood"  we  got  in;  and,  our  books  and 
household  gods  around  us,  with  a  small  Indian  boy  to  act  as  henchman,  we  were  prepared 
for  a  siege  of   rain   and  snow.     Tlie  small   Indian  was  no  less  an   individual  than  a  prince 

•  All  the   Year  PioHiid  (1871). 
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of  the  blood  roval — n  son  of  old  "  Kiii"'  Freezy,"  the  dninken  Iiiilian  chief  of  the  Tsongeisth 
on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour.  \'ictoria  is  wot  and  drizzly,  and  far  from  pleasant  in  the 
winter ;  but  away  in  the  lloeky  ^Mountains  country,  in  the  northern  forest-clad  regions 
which  slope  down  to  the  Pacilic,  winter  means  something  even  more  stern  and  dismal. 
Snow  covers  the  wluile  tract  for  a  great  jjortion  of  the  winter  months,  and  to  the  genial 
and  more  than  Italian  summer  succeeds  a  cold  almost  Arctic  in  its  intensity.  Few  men 
are  abroad  at  this  season,  unless  necessity  compel  them.  The  Indian  keejis  within  his  lodge, 
the  trader  and  the  hunter  within  the  ])ickets  of  their  forts,  unless  the  latter  come  out  to  look 
at  his  traps,  set  at  no  great  distance;  and  the  gold-miner  in  Cariboo  or  Idaho  fortifies 
himself  to  "put  through  the  winter"  as  best  he  may.  The  ground  is  too  hard  to  work 
])rotitably,  and  for  five  or  six  months  these  lie  on  their  oars,  until  the  spring  sun  melts  away 
the  winter  blanket  of  snow.  Up  in  these  parts,  by  the  time  October's  first  snows  are  whitening 
the  lops  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ice  is  beginning  to  form  in  the  "prospect  hole,"  at  which 
they  wash  themselves  of  a  morning,  hundreds  of  sturdy  honest  fellows  are  very  seriously 
cogitatiug  about  "putting  through  the  winter."  If  they  are  in  funds,  or  if  they  have 
little  money,  they  "  come  down  below,"  aiul  at  this  season  j'ou  may  meet  them  by  hundreds, 
trudging  or  riding  over  the  mountain  trails  that  lead  down  to  the  milder,  wetter  regions 
of  the  coast.  If  you  ask  the  traveller  whither  he  is  bound,  he  will  tell  you  to  "put 
through  the  winter."  If  his  "  claim "  has  yielded  well,  he  will  pass  the  next  few  months 
in  Victoria  or  San  Francisco  in  state,  generally  spending  all  that  he  has  toilsomely  earned 
through  the  past  summer.  He  exchanges  his  old  indiarubber  boots,  his  grey  and  not  over 
clean  woollen  shirt  and  ragged  trousers,  for  the  spruce  attire  most  affected  by  the  "  honest 
miner,"  as  he  delights  to  call  himself,  and  lavishes  his  money  in  a  way  so  foolish  that 
(inl\-  the  honest  miner  would  ever  think  of.  For  him  the  gambler  sets  his  snares,  in  the 
shaj)e  of  "small  games"  of  monte,  "seven  up,"  and  "cut-throat  jioker;"  and  the  "saloon 
keeper"  and  all  his  satellites  spread  their  nets  to  catch  this  reckless,  foolish  bird.  If  he 
be  poor,  he  will  take  a  little  board  "  shanty,"  in  partnership  with  some  other  "  mates " 
in  the  same  predicament,  and  will,  proliably,  take  unto  himself  some  aboriginal  damsel 
whose  attractions  have  captivate  1  liiui,  and  loafing  about  the  street  corners,  disporting 
himself  at  the  squaw  dance  house,  and  possibly  in  indulging  in  a  "little  game"  also, 
he  will  pass  the  winter.  If  he  be  wholly  penniless  he  still  manages  to  get  through. 
The  vicissituiles  of  fortune  are  too  common  in  a  new  mining  country  for  anybody  to 
be  surprised  at  a  man  Iteinn',  in  I'aeilie  parlance,  "strapped,"  or  "fiat  broke;"  he 
may  be  poor  to-day  and  rich  1o-niorrow,  and  is  treated  accordingly.  If  he  be  known 
he  has  generally  no  very  gn'at  ditlieulty  in  getting  some  restaurant  keeper  to  trust  him 
with  a  winter's  board;  a  "dry  goods  man"  to  rig  him  out  in  a  suit  of  clothes;  and 
he  is  a  friendless  or  mil)efriended  man  indeed  who  cannot  get  somebody  to  lend  him 
enough  of  coiu  1o  pay  for  his  occasional  morning  "cocktail,"  or  other  little  expenses 
which  the  honest  nuner  looks  upon  as  quite  indispensable  to  his  existence.  It  is  really 
surprising  with  what  coolness  a  man  who  has  not  a  ji-'uny  in  the  world  will  what  he  calls 
"run  his  face"  for  a  winter's  boaril,  and  how  leniently  the  hotel  keeper  looks  upon  this 
little  weakness  of  his.  I  fancy  few  in  this  country  would  care  to  trust  anybody  to  the 
extent  of  £50,   Jt-tJO,   or  even  £100,  for   a    hotel    bill;    and   yet   that  is  done   every   winter 
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to  these  miners   on  the  other  side  of  the   Rocky   Mountains.       It  is    rarely  that  a  miner, 
even  if  he  be  unknown,  is  refused  a  meal  at  a  roadside   house  on   the  way   to   the   mines. 


VIEW    OF    THE    SXOQIALAMI    lALLS,    WASHINGTON'    TEKKITORY.       (From  an  Ori'jillttt  Sketch.)  * 


He  looks  upon  it  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right.  I  fully  believe  that  the  old  minor 
thinks  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  <:uit  of  clothes  on  credit  for  the  asking  anywhere;  he 
has  spent  money  in  the  country,  he  ci'"s:ues,  and  deserves  something  from  it.  \et  it  is 
astonishing  how  seldom  these  tradesmen,  wbo  require  to  be  so  full  of  faith,  lose  by  their 
customer.     He  may  possibly  not  see  him  for  years,  but  he  generally  pa\-s  him  in  the  end. 


*  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  307. 
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If  tlie  minor  Ijc  wh.lly  friendless,  ereditless,  ami  moneyless,  lie  may  work  a  little  during 
the  winter,  lie  will  saw  wood,  hunt  for  the  g'anie-shop  and  the  butcher,  through  the  wet 
winter,  or  do  something  or  other;  but  still,  that  is  aljout  the  last  of  his  thoughts.  -This 
class  of  men  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  a  settled  matter  that  they  shall  earn  in  tlie  summer 
enough  to  pass  the  winter  in  some  town  jovially,  and,  whetlier  rich  or  poor,  are  rarely 
depressed  in  spirit — a  better  time  is  coming. 

"  We're  putting  through  the  winter,"  an  old  acquaintance  (a  Government  official) 
writes  me,  from  near  the  Sierra  ]SIevada  Mountains,  from  "  Carson  City  " — a  little  town 
much  afllicted  with  such  gentlemcu — "just  in  the  old  style.  We  ain't  got  a  cent — there 
isn't  a  cent  in  the  treasury;  if  there  was  we  couldn't  draw;  but  I've  got  a  good  room, 
a  dog  that  can  sponge  for  itself,  and  the  board Inrj-house  men  hold,  out  astonlshhigli) ! "  My 
correspondent  is  the  type  of  a  class — happy  imder  the  circumstances.  I  fancy  if  anybody 
in  London  attempted  such  systematic  credit,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
suspicious  character,  and  to  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  X  012J-,  as  an  individual 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  nearest  police  magistrate.  Happy  is  it,  therefore,  for  the 
band  of  stalwart  fellows  who  are  pioneering  in  the  West,  and  sometimes  get  beggared  in 
the  attempt,  that  North-West  America  is  not  England.  But,  in  whatever  way  the  gold- 
di"'ger  "  puts  through  the  winter,"  he  is  only  too  restless  to  be  off  again,  and  has 
generally  considerable  difficulty  to  keep  intact  enough  of  coin  to  form  what  he  calls,  in 
the  gambling  language  only  too  familiar  to  him,  "  a  stake,"  to  jiay  his  expenses  "  u]\,"  and 
enable  him  again  to  set  to  work  at  his  claim  by  the  time  the  Gold  Commissioner  declares 
it   "  jumpable." 

About  April  the  exodus  commences  from  Victoria  in  the  shape  of  an  advance  guard 
of  the  "hardest  up"  of  the  lot;  and  from  that  time  until  June  you  may  daily  meet  long 
troops  of  tliem  trudging  through  the  snow,  sleet,  and  mud,  with,  a  rusty  frying-pan,  a 
tin  pot,  and  a  pair  of  red,  blue,  or  green  blankets,  containing  their  "possibles,"  on  their 
backs,  verv  dull  and  veiy  tired,  for  a  British  Columbian  road  is  a  "  mighty  hard "  one 
to  travel.  A  joyful  meeting  at  the  end  of  their  journey  ensues  with  their  old  comrades, 
who  have  wintered  on  the  creek  (too  poor,  or  too  disinclined  to  come  down)  ;  news  is 
exchanged,  parties  made  up  to  "  prospect "  for  new  diggings,  and  before  another  winter 
is  come,  and  the  snow  on  the  Bald  Mountain  warns  them  to  be  getting  under  shelter, 
doughty  deeds  are  done  by  brave  men,  who,  though  they  never  heard  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  arc  yet  for  all  of  that  as  great  explorers  as  some  at  whose  diluted  narratives  the 
ladies  claji  their  hands  in  Burlington  House.  Strange  tales  of  wonder  do  they  tell  that 
winter,  as  they  sit  round  the  warm  stove  or  blazing  log-fire  in  their  cabins,  of  their 
summer's  deeds — stories  which  would  make  die  fortune  of  some  small  travellers  who  seek 
to  "make  a  jioint"  in  their  books:  how  they  have  come,  by^  the  banks  of  some  nameless 
stream,  on  some  poor  fellow's  skeleton,  with  his  empty  provision-l)ag  by  his  side,  or  a  tin 
pot,  on  which  is  rudely  inscribed  that  he  was  dying  of  starvation ;  or  a  bullet  through 
that  fleshless  skull  tells  how  this  weary  wanderer  met  his  end.  It  is  then  that  we  learn 
that  there  are  other  methods  of  passing  the  winter  than  the  reckless  devil-may-care  way  we 
witnessed  on  the  coast.  Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  tell  the  tale.  I  have  before  me  a  letter 
written    a    few   years    ago,    and    in    it    the   writer   relates   how    hs   jiassed   the  winter   in   a 
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log-cabin  in  the  Rocky  Mountains: — "I  started,  as  you  know,  for  Idaho;  but,  when  I 
got  to  the  Columbia  River,  I  saw  jieople  from  the  Eiackt'oot  country,  and  they  gave 
me  such  glowing  accounts  of  it  that  I  concluded  I  would  jmt  out  for  the  favoured  spot. 
I  fell  in  with  a  party  of  men  of  my  own  sort,  and  three  of  us  bought  ponies  from  the 
Indians,  and  loaded  them  with  provisions  and  camp  kit,  and  started  out  with  iiigh  hope 
of  fortune,  as  I,  at  least,  had  done  twenty  times  before.  I  have  seen  the  rough  sides  of 
backwood  life,  and  have  endured  many  hardships,  but  this  trip  was  like  a  dark  night  to 
a  small  nigger!  We  were  forty-eight  days  on  the  trail  i'rom  Walla  Walla  to  this  place. 
We  walked  every  foot  of  the  way,  and  it  either  rained  or  snowed  every  day  and  night. 
The  half  of  the  tramp  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  ears  and  fingers  of  my  two  comrades 
froze  badlv.  I  am  living  now  in  a  cabin,  built  with  timber,  within  four  miles  of  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  inside  of  it  is  not  elegant,  Ijut  it  is  warm,  and 
that  is  the  main  thing.  The  snow  is  I  don^'t  know  how  many  feet  deep,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  working  at  mining  until  April.  It  is  very  cold.  This  is 
called  a  pleasant  day;  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  sitting  as  snug  by  the  fire  as  I  can  without 
burning,  and  the  ink  freezes  in  my  pen.  I  have  to  keep  the  door  partly  open  for  light, 
and  it  feels  as  if  the  butt  end  of  the  North  Pole  was  punching  me  in  the  back.  Frozen 
hands  and  feet  are  common  as  flea-bites  in  California,  and  two  of  my  neighbours  have  died 
from  cold.  My  chum  is  off  on  snow-shoes  to  bring  home  from  the  trading  place  a 
hand-sled  load  of  jirovisions ;  but  the  snow  is  coiumcnci'J"^  to  drive,  and  I  am  getting 
afraid  for  him.  Provisions  are  to  be  got,  but  are  not  very  clieap.  For  instance,  flour 
is  (cheap)  o-f  dollars  (£7  Is.  Sd.),  per  cwt. ;  beef,  'I'Z  cents  (lid.)  per  lb.,  by  the  quarter; 
bacon,  75  cents  per  lb.  (os.  lid.)  ;  sugar,  SO  cents  (3s.  4d.) ;  syrup,  78  cents  (is.  3d.) 
per  gallon;  beans,  (iO  cents  (2s.  Od.)  jjcr  lb.  I  bought  quite  a  stock  of  coifee,  and  I  iiave 
traded  it  off  for  beef,  which  is  more  filling  at  the  money.  If  I  don't  '  winter  kill,' 
as  some  of  my  neighbours  have  done,  I  intend  to  do  some  tall  wrestling  in  the  coming 
spring  and  summer,  and  get  out  before  another  winter.  One  like  this  will  do  for  me — 
you  bet  I " 

Bad  enough  is  it  if  he  stays  at  home,  but  the  man  who  passes  his  life  in  the  Far 
West  is  apt  to  be  of  a  restless  turn  of  mind,  and  wearies  of  remaining  in  his  cabin.  At  all 
events,  "woe  betide  the  forlorn  explorers  who  are  caught  in  the  mountains  in  these  snows. 
Such  a  fate  was  Fremont's,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California ;  ^farcy's,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  "  Mountaineer  Perry's,"  who  journeyed  on  snow-shoes  over  the  Tcte  Jaune 
Cache  Pass  to  Jasper's  House,  a  solitary  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.*  The  winter 
traveller  in  British  Columbia  may  get  snowed  up,  as  were  the  Canadians  wlm,  in  1^(53, 
attempted  to  pass  that  way,  and  whose  remains  were  found  next  summer  on  the  ujiper 
waters  of  Fraser  River  shattered  and  torn,  with  marks  which  told  that  what  Indians  and 
wild  l_>easts  had  failed  to  effect,  the  living,  maddened  by  famine,  had  done  to  the  dead  •"  they 
had  resorted  to  the  last  vesource  of  men  maddenned  by  hunger — cannibalism.  The  hunter 
maybe  caught  in  the  snow,  or  the  trapper  shut  uji  in  his  little  camii,  seeing  daily  his  small 

*  This    is    the    same    indiviilu:il    who    crossed   "the    pl.iins "    trundling   liis   -n-ovldy   effects   before   him   in   .1 
wheelbarrow. 
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stock  of  jirovisions  lessening  and  the  storm  still  blowing  without.  Sad  is  the  lot  of  such, 
but  still  sadder  even  is  that  awful  tale  which  yet  lingers  in  California— of  the  trains  of 
emigrants  who,  on  their  way  to  California^  were  caught,  with  their  wagons  and  cattle,  in 
the  snows  of  the  Sierras  in  the  winter  of  1S47.  They  built  themselves  little  huts,  and  as 
long  as  their  provisions  held  out  they  maintained  hope.  Soon  the  snow  covered  their  cattle, 
and  they  knew  not  where  to  find  them.  They  then  lived  on  hides,  though  some  refused 
to  touch  them.  Little  parties  attemiated  to  reach  the  settlements  and  bring  necessaries, 
but  failed ;  and  then  scenes  ensued  which  pen  would  fail  to  describe.  There  were 
women  and  children  in  that  band ;  but  women  forgot  their  womanhood,  and  children's 
j-outh  and  mother^s  love  were  uo  protection  to  them.  At  last  the  terrible  news  reached 
the  settlements,  and  help  was  brought  them.  It  was  too  late  for  many,  and  those  who 
were  saved  would,  in  their  shame,  have  preferred  death  ....  The  log  cabins  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  such  revolting  acts  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  all  tangible 
traces  of  such  a  tragedy  erased.  ]\Iany  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  happened, 
but  as  late  as  180.3  I  was  pointed  out  a  survivor  who  had  taken  jrart  in  it.  It  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  shuddered  at  the  remembcrance  of  the  story,  that  his  face  yet  bore  a  sullen 
aspect — a  Cain-like  mark  by  which  all  men  might  know  him.  The  story  related  is  one 
of  the  most  terrible  in  the  annals  of  California,  and  all  the  more  horrible  in  that  it  is 
strictly  true,  and  has  been  more  than  once  almost  paralleled.  It  nevertheless  deserves 
to  be  recorded  as  an  episode  in  the  earlier  life  of  the  young  state — as  a  horrible  con- 
comitant of  the  auri  sacra  fames. 

About  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island  wintering  is  scarcely  such  dreary  work  as 
in  the  far-ofi'  wilds.  The  winters  are  usually  very  wet  and  "muggy;"  but  little  snow  falls, 
and  even  then  it  only  lies  for  a  few  days.  The  cold  is  not  severe,  and  most  of  the  ice  used  so 
extensively  during  the  summer  mouths  is  brought  from  Harrison  Lake,  in  British  Columbia. 
The  winter  of  1 803-04'  was  unprecedently  moist.  Rain  fell  in  an  almost  continual  pour,  sO' 
that  nijne  of  the  hundreds  of  idle  men  wlio  were  "  putting  through  the  winter"  in  \'ictoria 
could  go  very  far  afield.  Still,  now  and  then,  tired  of  the  prison-life  of  that  little  town,. 
where  every  face  was  familiar,  almost  ad  nauseam,  we  would  wander  out  by  the  road 
nearlj'  knee-deep  in  mud,  or  into  the  dripping  woods,  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen,  or 
away  into  the  forest-paths  or  byways,  where  the  "  dead-broke  miners "  were  felling 
trees,  or  heaping  Tip  cord-wood  for  the  market.  For  tliis  privilege  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  they  generally  pay  a  small  royalty  to  the  owners  of  the  land.  Here  and  there  in 
other  quiet  places  Chinese  would  be  also  working  away  at  the  same  business.  They  would 
generally  be  in  partnerships  of  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen,  and  long  before  we  came  in 
sight  of  them  we  could  hear  their  noisy  chattering  resounding  through  the  woods,  or 
we  would  overtake  their  industrious  compatriot,  the  Chinese  pedlar,  trotting  along  with 
two  bamboo  woven  covered  hamper.^  dangling  at  cither  end  of  a  bamboo  pole,  suspended 
on  one  shoulder. 

Most  of  the  younger  men  among  the  gold-diggers  would  remain  in  town  all 
•winter  hanging  about  the  bar  or  billiard  rooms,  "ranching  it"  in  "shanties"  in  twos 
and  threes  in  a  more  or  less  decidedh'  bachelor  life.  But  others  of  a  sporting  proclivity, 
or  so  scant  of  coin  as  to  be  impelled  to  leave  town,  would  go  in  small  parties  and  establish 
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;i  ki'iiJ  of  Agapemone  camps  beside  some  lake,  such  as  the  Sonko  (p.  '}7),  and  out  of  which 
the  Sooke  lliver  flows  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  near  which  deer  abounded,  or  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Traser,  San  Juan,  Salmon,  or  other  stream,  where  the  wild  geese  and 
ducks  collect  in  countless  numbers  in  the  winter.  There  they  would  remain  for  weeks 
shooting:  f'lr  llic  N'icturia  market.  Such  a  winter  camp  is  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as 
the  summer  one  we  liave  already  descril)ed  (p.  i9).  Still,  the  winter  hunting-lodge  is 
not  without  its  charms  to  men  of  simple  tastes.  The  deer  come  down  to  the  lowlands 
in  Ihe  winter  in  immense  numbers,  and  anywhere,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Victoria,  can  be  easily  shot.  The  ordinary  price  of  venison  in  the  Victoria  market 
is  from  2  id.  to  5d.  per  lb.,  and  elk  (wapiti)  a  little  dearer.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  of 
the  "  beef"  eaten  in  the  ^'ictoria  restaurants  is  "  elk's  meat,"  the  former  costing  Is.  per  lb. 
Howevei',  aljout  the  country  districts  it  can  be  bought  much  cheaper  from  the  Indians; 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  wilds,  where  I  have  bought  a  deer  for  twelve  leaves  of  tobacco ; 
and  at  Fort  Rupert  the  ordinary  price  of  a  deer  for  some  years  was  a  charge  of  powder 
and  a  ball,  most  of  the  deer  being  killed  in  pit-falls.  About  Alberni^  where  some 
hundreds  of  men  were  to  lie  fed,  deer  were  bought  one  winter  for  Gd.  apiece,  and  in  that 
vicinity  one  Indian  killed  seven  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  there  being  a 
demand,  he  got  from  3s.  to  -Is.  apiece  for  them.  Tliis  deer  is  the  black-tailed  sjiecies 
{CerriiS  Columhianua),  which  is  approached  -without  much  difficulty,  and  therefore  easily 
killed  with  a  fowling-piece  loaded  with  buckshot.  Some  of  the  pot-hunters  adopt  the 
system  of  "fire  hunting,"  but  at  best  it  is  a  murderous  game,  only  excusable  under  dire 
necessity.  A  man  stands  in  the  wood  waving  a  frying-j>an  of  dry  pine  knots  or  gum  wood; 
the  deer  is  then  attracted  liy  the  light.  His  companion  takes  aim  between  the  eyes  of 
the  animal,  gnidcil  by  the  rellcctiou  of  the  light  in  its  eyes,  and  in  this  manner  will  kill 
several  in  a  night.  One  has  to  be  cautious,  however,  when  in  a  settled  district.  I 
know  a  man  who  shot  a  neighbour's  mare  in  this  manner,  and  another  who  dropped 
an  Indian,  and  got  afterwards  shot  himself  in  return  for  his  mishap !  The  wild  fowl 
afford  good  sport,  more  especially  on  the  southern  coast,  near  San  Francisco,  where  they 
are  killed  in  punts,  or  stalked  behind  an  ox.  This  method  could  be  well  practised  near 
Seattle,  on  the  flats  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somass  lliver  at  Alberni,  and  at  Boundary 
or  "  Mud "  Bay,  on  the  British  Columbia  coast,  at  all  of  which  places  the  wild  geese 
and  ducks  are  very  abundant.  Tlie  ox  shooter  has  a  trained  ox,  which  walks  before 
him,  and  protects  the  "  sportsman "  until  within  shooting  distance.  The  boat  shooters 
go  in  parties  of  two  and  three  each  in  a  punt  with  three  double-barelled  guns,  and 
then  subsequently  return  to  their  sloop,  which  is  in  waiting  for  them.  The  boat  shooters 
average  during  the  season  thirty  ducks  a  day,  and  a  good  ox  shooter  will  sometimes 
kill  seventy  or  eighty  brace  of  geese  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

To  those  in  town,  the  little  wooden  theatre,  where  a  Californian  company  performs, 
affords  nightly  amusement.  Here  a  place  is  set  apart  for  the  Indians  and  squaws, 
who,  though  not  understanding  a  single  word  of  the  play,  yet  laugh  most  vociferously. 
Negroes  are  not  admitted  to  the  best  parts  of  the  house,  and  though  there  have  been 
numerous  attempts,  either  by  law,  by  trick,  or  even  by  force,  to  obtain  what  they  consider 
their   just    rights,  yet    in    every    case   have  they  been    defeated,  the    manager   siding    with 
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the  majority  of  his  patrons.  Perhaps  still  more  amusing'  Ihaii  the  theatre  was  the 
town  crier — a  half-crazed  fellow,  thouj^h  remarkably  sharji-witted  and  clever  in  some 
thing's — "calling  out"  the  theatre,  first  in  English,  then  the  "  laug'hing-house"  in 
Chinook,  for  the  benefit  of  a  gjpiug  crowd  of  Indians;  and  then  in  a  flow  of 
gibberish,  whirh  was  sujijMsed  to  pass  muster  for  Chinese  for  the  mliirmation  of  the 
sloping-eyed  Mongol  gentlemen,  who,  however,  did  not  patronise  it,  nuieli  preferring  to 
sjiend   their  spare  dollars   in  opium   or  gambling   instead. 

Of  the  life  of  these  settlers  or  gold-diggers,  who  have  only  too  implicitly  followed  ilr. 
Tennyson's  hero's  design  of  taking  to  himself  "some  savage  woman,"  I  need  not  speak. 
To  hint  at  this  is  almost  more  than  sufticient,  familiar  though  the  practice  is  to  all 
who  have  ever  visited  North-West  America.  Lillooet,  in  British  Columbia,  and  Lytton, 
on  the  Thompson  River,  used  to  be  favourite  localities  for  men  afflicted  with  the  "  squaw 
and  buckskin  mania,"  f(U'  which  Captain  Burton  assures  us  there  is  ini  cure.  The  Ilydahs 
and  Tsimpsheaus  ai'e  the  coast  favourites,  while  the  Lillooet  and  Lytton  Sultans  throw 
their  handkerchiefs  chiefly  at  damsels  belonging  to  the  Shouswap  and  allied  tribes  (p.  21). 
The  amusements  of  the  place  are  not  high.  "  Melodeons,"  or  music-halls,  the  "  squaw- 
dance  house,"  and  cheap  Jack  auctions,  with  secret  gambling-houses,  though  these  are 
sharply  looked  after  by  the  Government,  supply  the  chief  amusements  of  the  miners.  For 
those  of  higher  tastes  there  was  a  good  deal  of  informal  hospitality.  The  police-court  was 
a  very  amusing  jjlaee  to  the  student  of  human  nature,  as  developed  among  tlie  various 
nationalities  found  on  the  North  Paeifie  Coast,  and  the  local  legislature,  a  burlesque  on 
representative  institutes,  now  merged  into  a  somewhat  more  dignified  assemblage,  contain- 
ing the  collective  wisdom  of  British  Columbia  and  A'ancouver  Island,  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  mirth. 

These  were  free-and-easy  times.  You  required  little  introdactidn  in  those  days, 
except  an  honest  face  and  a  little  common  sense.  Many  pleasant  evenings  did  we  then 
pass  in  the  hospitable  houses  of  the  old  settlers,  coming  home  by  the  moonlight  over 
snow  or  through  rain,  careless  of  either,  for  we  had  a  light  conscience  and  a  heavv 
coat.  Many  of  those  who  shared  in  those  now — seemingly — far-off  days  may  wonder  if 
those  light-hearted  times  can  ever  come  back,  when  we  used  to  trudge,  with  the  now  dead 
and  vanished  men,  ten  miles  on  a  dark  night  to  pay  a  visit  at  some  country  house  in 
the  backwoods,  where  we  used  to  keej:)  an  extra  pair  of  boots.  I  have  still  an  invitation 
from  some  friends  in  Washington  Territory  which  I  may  copy  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  the  reader.  It  runs  as  follows  : — "  Come  and  stay  as  long  as  you've 
a  mind  to.  We've  lots  of  pork,  lots  of  flour,  apples,  and  cider,  half  a  keg  of  whisky, 
and  twelve  sons  and  daughters  all  grown  up,  and  all  living  at  home.  But  it  you 
think  that's  not  enough  company,  bring  over  a  couple  of  your  friends — the  more  the 
merrier."  No  wonder  that  doleful  letters  now  reach  us  from  that  once  jolly  region. 
The  times  are  changed,  and  the  people  are  changing  with  them.  There  is  now  no 
house  where  spare  shoes  are  kept.  The  old  settlers  are  dving  off;  the  good  old  tin-xs 
are  gone ;  and  that  the  "  country  is  going  to  dogs "  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Norfli- 
Western  Cassandras  ! 

After  the  dreary  winter  an   early  spring  around  \  ictoria  is  very  pleasant.     The  whole 
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country  not  covered  with  fir  forest  or  oak  groves  is  bright  with  flowers,  among  which 
the  bhie  gamass  lily  {Gamassia  esculentea)  and  the  yellow  bedstraw  {Galium)  are  par- 
ticularly   conspicuous.       Frogs — those    harbingers    of    spring — croak    in    every    marsh,  and 


CTE    IXIIIAX    CHIEF. 


the  whole  vicinity  of  the  iovra  looks  very  enticing.  Every  morning  during  the 
springs  I  spoke  of  long  troojis  of  miners  were  tc  be  seen  moving  down  Bastion 
and  other  streets  leading  to  the  Fraser  River  steamer,  lying  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  wharf, 
pack  of  blankets  on  back  and  tin  kettle  in  hand,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
friends    and    their    boarding-house    keeper,    and,    with     a    general    advice    to    "  take    care 
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of  themselves/'  moved  off  with  cheers.  I  have  seen  the  then  attorney-"-eneraI  of  the 
colony  in  a  similar  "rig"  on  his  way  to  the  gold  mines.  In  another  six  weeks  or 
two  months  the  town  was  deserted,  and  people  had  settled  down  to  their  usual  quiet 
jog-trot    mode   of    existence — the    picniciug    and    hoating    up    "the    Gorge"    by    the    loff 
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bridge    (p.    17),  and  making   that  show  of  doing  business,  which    is  the  normal  life  of    the 
Victorian  in  summer. 

With   these   remarks,  we  shall   conclude  this  sketch   of  men  and   manners  on  a  region 
destined  yet  for  great  things,  and   the   motto   of  which   might   well  be   the  hopeful  one  of 
Washington  Territory.     "Alki,  alki  "— "  By-and-by  !  " 
46 
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CHAPTER     II. 

The  United  States:    The  Rocky  Mouxtain  States  and  Territories:    New  Mexico; 

Arizona. 

The  Rocky  ]\rount:un  Statos  and  Territories,  iirojierly  siieaking,  are  ^Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to 
also  include  in  this  group  Utah  and  Nevada;  and,  accordingly,  under  this  heading,  we 
may  have  a  few  words  to  say  regarding  the  latter,  and  also  of  Dakota,  which,  perhaps, 
more  rightly  belongs  to  the  Missouri-Mississippi  Valley.  For  the  sake,  however,  of  not 
iuterrujiting  too  abruptly  the  sketch  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  we  shall  follow 
the  arrangement  indicated.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  take  up  New  IMexico,  then  Arizona, 
which  was  once  part  of  it  politically,  and  is  yet  geographically.  Then  will  follow  brief 
sketches  of  Utah  and  Nevada.  Montana  may  suitably  come  next,  then  Colorado,  and  last 
of  all  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  which  will  introduce  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  and  the  Prairies,  and  so  gradually  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  Missouri-iNIississippi 
Valley  proper. 

New   Mexico. 

Neiv  Mexico  extends  on  its  eastern  Ijoundary  345  miles,  and  on  its  western  390, 
while  its  average  breadth  at  the  3;Jnd  parallel  of  latitude  is  335.  Its  entire  area  is 
1:21, '2111  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  counties,  while  the  population  in 
1S7U  numbered  91,87-1'  people,  of  which  17:2  were  "coloured,"  and  1,309  were  tribal 
Indians.  Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  had  1,705  at  the  same  date,  while  most  of  the  other 
towns  could  not  boast  of  over  1,000.  New  Mexico  is  thus  next  to  the  district 
of  Columbia — in  wliich  Washington  is  situated — the  most  populous  of  all  the  United 
States  Territories.  Of  the  total  population  in  1870,  SG,251'  were  native,  5,020  foreign 
born,  while  the  males  exceeded  the  females  by  less  than  3,000.  Of  this  number  18,008 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  while  mining  and  manufactories  occupied  2,295.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  ^Mexican  descent,  and  speak  the  Spanisli  language-. 

The  number  of  tribal  Indians,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  was,  in  1875,  27,400,  including  10,000  Pueblo  people.  The  Apaches  are 
probably  the  most  troublesome.  So  much  have  these  Ishmaelites  harassed  the  borders 
that  there  used  to  be  a  disagreeable  j)roverl>  prevalent  in  the  territory  when  such-and- 
such  a  like  youth  was  described  as  a  smart  boy.  "Yes,"  would  be  the  reply,  "he 
may  turn  out  a  spry  youth,  //'  tJie  Apacln'.s  Jonf  nail  him.  to  a  cactus!"  The  exception 
to  the  generalisation  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  on  the  frontier. 
The  Pueblo  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  among  the  most  civilised  of  all  the  American 
aborigines.  Several  times  they  have  been  decided  by  the  Territorial  Courts  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  but  they  have  always  preferred  to  retain  their  tribal  existence, 
each    of    the    nineteen    pueblos,  or  villages,  having    its    own    givernmeut.       In    all    they 

number  9,500.* 

*  See  uko  "Races  of  Mankind,"  Vol.  I.,  i^p.  203—211. 
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Viewed  from  a  physico-geograpliical  point  of  view,  the  general  surface  of  Xew 
Mexico  consists  of  high  level  plateanx,  traversed  by  mountain  ranges,  "  between  which 
are  many  broad  fertile  valleys,  from  which  rise  occasional  peaks  of  great  height."  The 
Rocky  Mountains,  before  entering  the  territory  from  Colorado,  divides  into  two  ranges, 
the  western  of  which  is  called  the  Sierra  Mudro  (p.  -15),  east  of  which  lies  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  territory.  West  of  the  Sierra  are  table-lands  or  mesas — often  standing  apart  from 
each  other,  and  resembling  gigantic  fortresses — detached  ranges  of  mountains,  many  fertile 
valleys,  and  some  extinct  volcanoes.  East  of  the  Pecos  River,  and  the  Eastern  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  surface  slopes  gently  towards  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  the  south-east  part  of  the  territory  is  occupied  by  part  of  the 
celebrated  Llano  Esldcado,  or  Staked  Plain,  a  steppe  or  plateau  entirely  destitute  of  wood, 
and  except  after  the  slight  rainfalls  which  visit  it  of  any  other  kind  of  vegetation. 
Through  this  treeless  plain — the  route  across  which  is  marked  by  stakes,  hence  the  name — 
the  Red  River  of  the  South  branches  into  numerous  forks  all  running  into  deep  gorges. 
On  the  plain  itself  the  eye  rests  on  no  land-mark  or  object  of  relief,  while  here,  in 
common  with  similar  plains  wlien  the  ground  gets  heated  b}-  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  mirage  accompanies  the  incessant  tremulous  motion  of  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  The  very  extraordinary  refraction  of  the  atmosi^here  upon 
these  elevated  plateaux  causes  objects  in  the  distance  to  be  distorted  into  the  wildest  and 
most  fantastic  forms,  and  often  exaggerated  many  times  their  true  size.  "  A  raven,  for 
instance,"  writes  General  Marey,  in  his  official  report  to  the  United  States  War  Department 
of  his  exploration  of  this  region,  "  would  present  the  appearance  of  a  man  walking  erect, 
and  an  antelope  often  is  mistaken  for  a  horse  or  buffalo.  In  passing  along  over  this 
thirsty  and  extended  plain  on  a  warm,  day,  the  eye  of  the  stranger  is  suddenly  gladdened 
by  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  lake,  with  green  and  shady  groves,  directly  upon  the 
opjiosite  bank.  His  heart  beats  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  speedily  luxuriating  in  the 
cool  and  delicious  element  before  him,  and  he  urges  his  horse  forward,  thinking  it  ver\' 
strange  that  he  does  not  reach  the  oasis. 

At  one  time  he  imagines  that  he  has  made  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  distance, 
and  goes  on  with  renewed  vigour  and  cheerfulness ;  then,  again,  he  fancies  that  the 
object  recedes  before  him,  and  he  becomes  discouraged  and  disheartened.  And  thus  he 
rides  for  miles  and  miles,  and  still  lie  iinds  himself  no  nearer  the  goal  than  when  he 
first  saw  it;  when,  perhaps,  some  sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere  will  dissipate  the 
illusion,  and  disclose  to  him  the  fact  that  he  had  been  following  a  mirage."  The  level  of 
the  "Llano  Estacado"  towers  some  8U0  feet  above  the  surrounding  country — •5,200  to 
4,7U0  feet  above  the  sea* — and  is  bordered  In'  precipitous  escarpments,  "capped  with  a 
stratum  of  snow-white  gypsum,  which  glistens   in  the  sun's  rays  like  burnished  silver." 

"Prairie  Dog  "  towns  often  extend  for  miles  through  portions  of  this  territory.  This 
little  marmot — for  the  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  except  in  its  popular  name  it 
has   no    relation    to    the    dog — is    known    to    zoologists    as    Cyiiowi/s   Ludovicianus,   to   the 

*    "List    of    elev.itions    principally   in   that   portion  of    the  I'nited  .'^t.itos  -west  of    the   Jlississippi  River" 
("Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,"  Miscellaneous  Publications,  Xo.  1.  1875). 
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Indians    as    the   Wishtomoish,    and    to    llie    French    Canadians    as    the    petit    cliien.      Its 
towns    are    tlie    most   familiar   features    of    the   dog  prairies    of   the    "West.       It    has    heen 


A     PKAIUIE     DOG      '    TOWN. 


said  to  be  found  in  Oregon  ;  hut  this  is,  I  believe,  a  mistake,  the  large  gopher  squirrels 
{Sjieniiojj/iit/i-s  Do>i//lasii  and  S.  JBccc/tej/i)  having  been  mistaken  for  it,  unless,  indeed,  as 
has  been  suggested,  it  was  exterminated  by  some  epidemic  such  as  that  which  some 
years   ago    broke    out   among   the   prairie   hares    in    the    vicinity   of  Walla   Walla,    on    the 
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Columbia  River,  resulting  in  nearly  exterminatinfr-  tliem.  Often  on  the  prairies  the 
traveller  will  pass  tlirougli  these  "prairie  dog"  villages  or  holes  for  miles.  At  first 
the  inhabitants  are  all  on  the  look  out  on  the  top  of  the  mounds  in  the  vicinity,  but 
at  the  slightest  alarm  they  disajDpear  into  tlieir  "houses"  willi  the  alacrity  of  rah1)its. 
Sentmels  generally  keep  watch,  and  give  the  signal  of  danger  approaching  by  a  peculiar 
yelp,  and  immediately,  after  securing  the  safety  of  their  village,  disappearing.  The  burrow- 
ing owl  {Al/nnie  cuiilcularin)  often  inhabits  tlie  same  holes,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  given  on  p.  II,  the  rattlesnake  is  occasionally  also  a  tenant  with  the  mammal  and 
the  bird.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  co-operative  housekeeping  is  entirely  as  unwilling 
a  one  on  the  prairie  dog's  part  as  is  that  of  the  bailiff  with  the  impecunious  Briton  ! 

Santa  Fe — 7,017  feet  above  the  sea* — in  spite  of  its  romantic  associations  derived 
from  the  narratives  of  the  early  adventurers  in  the  West,  is  anything  but  a  picturesque 
town.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  its  churches  poor,  and  its  houses,  for  the  most  part,  painfully 
prosaic  in  their  utter  newness.  Yet  the  latter  are  very  comfortable,  being  all  one  storeyed 
and  often  covering  several  acres  of  ground.  The  walls  are  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick, 
either  white-washed  or  l)are,  and  are  thus  cool  in  summer,  and  sufficiently  warm  in  winter. 
Protestantism  does  not  burn  l^rightly  in  Santa  Fe,  the  one  church  for  years  being  unable 
to  obtain  a  roof  through  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  that  faith  in  the  city. 
Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  town  itself  is  the  seat  of  a 
Romish  bishojj.  Of  course  there  is  a  plaza,  or  tree-shaded  square,  as  there  always  must  be 
in  every  town  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  sleepy  siesta-loving  Sj)aniard.  Tiie  names  of 
the  streets  and  other  localities  in  New  Mexico  also  bear  the  same  impress,  contrasting 
in  their  piously  superstitious  nomenclature — their  "  Santa  Domingos,"  "  Jesus  Marias," 
"Spirito  Sanctos,"  or  "El  Sangre  De  Christos "— with  the  "Buckskin  Joe,"  "  Strip- 
and-at-em-Mine,"  "Cash  Creek,"  or  "Hooked  Man's  Prairie"  of  the  rougher,  but  more 
manly  Anglo-Saxons  who  have  taken  the  place  of  the  indolent  Castilian  race.  Many  of 
the  traders  are  of  German  Jewish  extraction,  as  they  frequently  are  in  the  West,  and 
in  Spanish  America.  "Their  stores,"  writes  Dr.  Bell,  "are  well  filled  with  everything 
required  by  the  emigrant,  and  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Indian 
population.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  paste  and  brass  jewellery,  and  a  still  larger  one 
was  formerly  done  in  firearms,  some  specimens  of  which  I  examined  with  great  curiosity. 
The  wholesale  price  of  the  single-barreled  guns  was  two  and  a  half  dollars  each,  and 
they  could  not  possibly  go  off  without  bursting.  However,  since  the  Navajos  have  been 
'  im]H'oved '  off  this  country,  the  market  for  this  kind  of  goods  has  ceased,  and  as 
Northern  ^Mexico  no  longer  produces  the  vast  hoards  of  precious  metals  which  formerly 
enriched  its  inhabitants,  the  Santa  Fe  trade  has  degenerated  to  local  insignificance,  and 
the  great  Santa  Fe  trader  has  now  joined  the  other  romantic  characters  of  bygone  days. 
No  doubt  lie  will  again  reajipear  on  the  scenes,  but  so  changed  that  we  shall  scarcely 
recognise  him.  He  will  wear  a  frock  coat,  and  a  linen  shirt  ;  his  goods  will  come  by 
steam ;    and  his   stories  will  relate  not  to  Indian   fights,   but  to   railway  accidents." 

Hot    and    mineral    springs,  salt    lakes,    or    salinas,    are    common    over   this    territory, 

*  Taos  is  8,000  feet.  El  Jloro  7,238,  wliQe  Elizatetli  Town  is  8,200  feet  above  the  sea. 
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supplving,  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  salt  used  in  the  neighbouring  portions  of 
^Mexico  and  the  territory  itseif.  Anthracite  is  found,  gold  and  silver  are  plentiful,  and 
were  even  mined  in  the  Spanish  times,  and  copper  is  abundant ;  but  the  scarcity  of 
mints  and  Indian  roads  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  mining  enterprise. 
The  statistical  returns  show  that  about  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  is  annually 
produced  by  sucli  mines  as  are  worked.  Lead,  iron,  and  other  metals  are  also  found,  but 
the  e.\tcnt  and  value  are  as  yet  uuknowu.  The  climate  varies  much.  North  of  Santa  Fc 
the  days  are  never  sultry,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  the  winters  are  even  severe. 
In  the  south  the  climate  is  mild,  but  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  country  rarely 
sultry.  The  sky  is  clear,  and  the  atmosphere  so  dry  that  meat  may  be  preserved  a  long- 
time without  salt.  As  might  be  expected,  pulmonary  complaints  are  scarcely  known, 
the  number  of  deaths  from  chest  diseases  being  smaller  in  New  Mexico  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Union,  except  Arizona.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  apples,  peaches, 
melons,  apricots,  and  grapes  grow  well,  but  agriculture  is  as  yet  in  a  rather  primitive 
condition.  The  territory  is,  indeed,  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  culture,  the  valleys, 
foot-hills,  and  table-land  supporting  large  Hocks  of  sheep  on  the  sweet  buffalo  grass 
[Bitc/doe  dacfj/loides)  and  grama  grass  [Bouteloua  olu/odachi/a)  with  which  they  are 
covered.  The  total  number  of  acres  of  "improved  land"  was,  in  1870,  ll;i,007,  divided 
among  4,480  farmers ;  but  of  these  1,345  contained  less  than  ten  acres,  only  four  more 
than  1,000  acres.  As  yet  there  are  no  railways  in  the  territory,  but  several  ai-e  projected. 
The  country  is  ruled  by  a  governor  and  secretary,  appointed  by  the  president  for  four 
years,  and  an  auditor,  treasurer,  adjutant-general,  and  attorney-general  chosen  by  the 
territorial  legislature,  whieh  consists  of  a  council  of  thirteen,  and  a  house  of  representatives 
of  twenty-six  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years ;  in  fact,  with  a  few  trifling 
differences,  what  commonly  prevails  in  other  territories,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  judicial  powers.  In  1870  the  total  value  of  the  real  and  personal  jiroperty  of  the 
territory  was  31,349,793  dollars.  New  Mexico  was  one  of  the  earliest  parts  of  America 
visited  by  the  Spaniards ;  indeed,  it  was  entered  by  them  almost  a  century  before  New 
England  was  settled  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  In  1848  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1803  Arizona  was  set  apart  from  it  as  a  territory-.* 

Arizox.!  :    The  Colorado  iv^^d  its  Caxoxs. 

Arizona  ■\  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Aztec  name  Arizuma,  which  was  the  name 
the  Spaniards  gave  to  that  jiortion  of  Sonora  which  it  comprises.  It  probably  means 
a  rocky  country,  from  «/7'  (rock),  and  zuma  (country).  It  contains  77,383,680  acres  of  land, 
and  is  divided  into  four  counties.  The  first  accoimt  given  to  the  European  world  of 
this  part  of  the  American  continent  was  in  the  romantic  story  of  Friar  Marco  de  Niea, 
■who,  as  early  as   the   j'ear    153.5,  made    an   expedition    among   the   Indians  of  this  region. 

*  Brevoort  :  "New  Mexico,  her  Natural  Resources  and  Attractions"  (Santa  Fc,  ISV-t)  :  Hawes  lib.  cit. 
Article  "New  Mexico,"  ic. 

t  For  some  of  the  information  which  follows  I  am  indebted  to  notes  di-awn  up  by  the  Hon.  Charles  D.  Poston, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Indian  .\ii'aii-s,  and  Delegate  to  Congress  for  the  Territory;  see  also  Cozzens,  "The 
Marvellous  Countrv-." 
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He  reporteJ  a  somi-civilised  people  living-  in  stone  houses,  dressing  iu  clothes  of  their  own 
manufacture,  ten(lini4-  llncks  and  herds,  cultivating  the  soil,  and  practising  the  arts  of 
peace — then  a  nmre  singular  oecujiation  in  the  Kew  World  then  nowadays.  This  account 
led  to  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Coronado,  which  was  organised  and  conducted  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  in  1510.  The  Indians  described  by  the  early 
explorers  lived  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  territory,  about  G,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  in  seven  towns,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  •'Seven  Cities  of  Cibola"  (or  the 
Buffalo),  but  readers  of  the  early  Sjxinish  narratives  must  be  cautioned  against  accepting* 
these  pompous  narratives  too  literally.  The  explorers  were  as  fond  of  calling  every  stream 
a  "  river,"  and  every  village  a  "  city,"  as  are  their  successors  in  the  possession  of  this 
portion  of  their  once  broad  domain.  The  jieople  described  by  Coronado  were  the  Moquis 
Indians,  whose  villages  situated  in  lat.  35"  55',  long.  110^"  42',  W.,  now  contain  about 
0,000  souls,  and  have  excited  more  than  ordinary  interest,  both  on  account  of  their  civilised 
life,  and  from  the  theory  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  that  Welsh  Prince  Madoc, 
who  is  believed  (by  his   countrymen)   to  have   sailed  to  America  in  the  year   1170.* 

But  in  Arizona  are  the  remains  of  a  pre-liistoric  race.  Near  the  Pima  villages 
are  the  Cams  Grander,  or  Great  Houses  of  the  Aztecs  or  Toltecs,  or  whoever  inhabited 
this  region  thousands  of  years  ago.  They  have  left  no  history,  but  the  relics  of  a  civilisa- 
tion which  puzzles  the  antiquarian.  To  use  I\Ir.  Posten's  words,  "  The  dehrh  and  remains 
of  broken  pottery  would  indicate  that  this  city  covered  an  ai'ea  of  about  ten  miles ;  but 
of  all  the  houses  which  formed  the  city  but  one  remains.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
citadel  or  granary,  as  it  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  was  built  of  mud 
pressed  into  moulds  and  dried  in  the  sun  (adobes),  and  was  composed  of  many  small 
apartments,  none  of  them  very  high.  Five  rows  of  joists  may  yet  be  counted,  indicating 
five  storeys ;  but  from  the  foct  that  they  are  all  burnt  off  to  the  wall  this  house  seems 
to  have  been  destroyed  Ijy  fire.  About  twelve  years  ago  I  extracted  one  of  the  joists 
from  the  wall,  and  jilaced  it  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  It  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  cut  with  a  stone  axe.  The  city  which  formerly  existed  here 
was  furnished  with  water  by  a  canal  from  the  Gila  River,  which  also  irrigated  a  valley 
now  desolate.  The  remains  of  the  canal  indicate  a  width  of  ten  yards  and  a  depth  of 
four.  As  to  the  former  inhabitants  and  their  history  all  is  left  to  conjecture.  We  know 
nothing  of  their  origin,  their  manner  of  life,  their  politics  or  religion,  of  their  loves  or 
hates,  of  their  mortality,   or  their  immortality. 

The  only  monument  of  their  existence  left  upon  earth  stands  there,  in  the  solitude 
of  the  desert,  as  mysterious,  as  silent,  as  unreadable  as  the  Egji^tian  Sphyux.  One 
hundred  miles  south  of  this  monument  of  a  perished  race  stands  another  monument  of 
another  civilisation.  It  is  the  mission  church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  erected  by  the 
Jesuits,  A.D.  1GG8.  In  the  dim  mirage  of  the  desert  these  architectural  sentinels  stand 
confronting  each  other.  The  first  represents  the  shadowy  jrast,  the  second  the  epoch  of 
Christian  civilisation.  The  latter  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  city  in  Europe  or 
America.       The    weary    emigrant,    who    has   made    his    perilous    journey  across  the  North 

•  See  "  Eaces  of  Mankind,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  203  ((.  .v^.,  for  dt'scription  of  the  lloqms  and  other  Indiana. 
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American  Continent  in  search  of  the  '  Land  of  Gold/  is  surprised  as  he  emerges  from  tho 
forest  to  behold  a  specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture,  with  dome  and  tower,  and  fancifully 
<lecorated  facade.  It  appeared  to  nie  a  magical  creation  as  it  stood  in  bold  relief  against 
the  western  sun;  and  marvel  of  architecture  as  it  is,  in  this  remote  place,  the  impression 
is  heightened  when  you  enter  the  sanctuary,  and  hear  the  same  vespers  chanted  which 
follow  the  setting  sun  from  Rome  around  the  world.  In  the  archives  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  may  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  tlie  wanderings  of  Father  Kino  in  this 
mysterious  country.  The  Jesuits  followed  up  their  explorations  by  establishing  missions 
among  the  natives,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present  date  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated 
condition.  The  avarice  and  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  engaged  in  mining 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission,  exasperated  the  Indians  to  revolt,  and  in  1680  the 
Apaches  commenced  a  war  of  extermination.  The  wily  Jesuits  charged  their  neophytes 
to  preserve  the  sacred  buildings,  and  assured  the  converts — with  the  sublime  faith  of  their 
order — that  as  sure  as  the  sun  shone,  water  ran,  and  grain  grew,  they  would  one  day 
return  and  resume  their  sacred  duties.  It  was  one  of  the  strange  episodes  of  life  that 
during  my  service  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Arizona  it  was  my  fortune  to 
re-install  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  their  ancient  Mission  of  San  Xavier 
del  Bac.  The  Indians  received  them  with  firing  of  rockets,  ringing  bells,  strewing  flowers, 
and   every  demonstration  of   joy."  * 

The  Colorado  of  the  West  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  Pacific  slope.  It 
was  first  explored  by  Fernando  Alarcon  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
it  is  now  navigated  by  steamers  500  miles  from  its  mouth,  while  many  thriving  villages 
,'ire  situated  upon  its  banks.  Before  describing  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  river, 
viz.,  its  canons,  it  may  be  well  to  sketch  briefly  the  general  features  of  its  basin, 
tlrawino-  mainly  for  the  particulars  on  Dr.  Bell's  admirable  observations.  Compared 
with  the  Columbia  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  is  rather  smaller.  Its  area  comprises  about 
2:30,000  miles,  while  that  of  the  Columbia  is  only  200,000,  or  within  10,000  miles  of  the 
whole  area  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  basin  of  Mississippi  is  1,400,000 
miles,  and  that  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  210,000.  The  Bear  Mountains,  a  northern 
•extension  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  their  connecting  link  with  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
form  the  division  between  the  Columbia  and  the  Colorado  Basins.  In  another  direction — 
the  east — the  Colorado  Basin  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Mississippi 
bj'  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Colorado  Basin  forms  a  large 
triangle,  limited  "on  the  east  by  the  continental  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  on 
the  south  by  the  highlands  about  the  Mexican  boundary-line;  and  on  the  north-west 
by  the  Wahsatch  Mountains."  In  the  northern  angle  of  this  area  run  the  waters  of 
Green  River  (p.  otj),  while  the  western  slopes  of  the  "summit  plateau"  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  collect  the  sources  of  Grand  River.  These  unite  to  form  the  Rio  Colorado  of 
the  West.  Further  down  it  receives  the  Rio  San  Juan,  then  the  Flax  River,  or  Colorado 
Chiquito  (Little  Colorado),  and,  lastly,  the  Rio  Gila,  which  drains  all  the  southern  half  of 
Arizona,    enters   the   main  stream    at   Fort   Yuma — a  very  warm  locality — and    sixty  miles 

*  Dr.  Bell  has  also  given  a  very  full  account  of  these  and  other  ruins  in  his  ''New  Tracts,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  190. 
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above  its  mouth.  "  The  entire  Colorado  Basiu  consists  of  a  series  of  tahle-lands,  piled 
up  one  aljove  the  other^  and  covering  the  whole  country.  In  elevation  they  vary  from 
4,000  to  7,000  feet,  and  reach,  in  some  places,  a  height  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  succeed  each  other  in  a  series  of  steps,  which  generally  present  abrupt  and  wall- 
like edges,  the  more  recent  stratum  occupying  the  highest  portion  of  the  plateau.  Complete 
barrenness  is  the  rule,  fertility  the  rare  exception :  scarcely  any  vegetation,  save  the 
artemesian  scrub  [wormwood  or  sage  brush] ,  is  to  be  met  with  between  the  36th  and  42nd 
parallels  ;  tlie  earth  for  the  most  part  is  bare  and  naked,  showing  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages,  the 
erosion  of  the  primeval  ocean,  and  the  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  more  recent  watercourses." 

This  area  seems  once  to  have  been  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  when  the  American  continent 
was  smaller  than  now,  and  the  material  from  which  the  table-lands  were  formed  derived 
from  the  wearing  away  of  the  shores  and  islands  by  the  dashing  of  its  waves  ;  or,  to  use 
Dr.  Newberry's  language,  by  the  erosion  of  the  "  broad  and  rapid  rivers,  which  flowed 
from  the  mountains,  and  through  the  fertile  valleys  of  a  primeval  Atlantic."  Tliese 
thousands  of  feet  of  sediment  in  strata  seem  to  have  been  gradually  converted  into  dry 
land  by  the  slow  u])heaval  of  the  riutmiie  rocks  in  which  they  were  embedded,  which 
were  then  the  San  Francisco  ]\Iouiitains.  Blount  Taylor,  and  Bill  Williams's  Jlountain, 
marks  the  scenes  of  volcanic  eruptions  which  formed  these  extinct  volcanoes,  now  standing 
more  or  less  isolated,  and  all  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  the  eroded  "  mesas,"  or  table-lands, 
such  as  are  figured  in  ^'ol.  I.,  p.  :iSS. 

The  Colorado  and  most  of  its  tributaries  flow  through  what  arc  called  canons,  a 
Sjianish-American  word,  signifying  a  deep  defile  with  high  walls,  through  which  manv 
rivers  in  the  dry  region  of  this  section  of  country  run.  Tlie  word  is  commonly  used  over 
the  Pacific  coast  for  any  defile,  but  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  only  applicable  to 
cuttings  such  as  that  which  the  Colorado  makes.  They  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
running  water  on  soil  on  which  even  periodical  rains  do  not  fall  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  streams  wearing  the  soil  must  be  constant,  and  the  surface-strata  worn  must  be  of  a 
character  which  will  easily'  yield  to  the  current.  After  the  water  has  got  once  into  a 
groove,  the  constant  attrition  of  the  water  and  the  sand,  and  gravel  carried  down  by  it, 
will  wear  even  through  the  hardest  granite,  as  in  this  region  it  has  to  the  depth  of  1,000 
feet.  Wherever  there  are  caiions,  the  country  is  sterile  and  utlerly  worthless,  for  the 
deep  cuttings  drain  it  to  the  utmost;  the  river  lying  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  ])owcls 
of  the  earth,  "lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  on  the  surface."  Five 
hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  ocean  is  the  "  great  caiion "  of  the  river, 
which  of  late  years  has  attained  much  celebrit}'.  This  canon  is  ~17  feet  long;  and  the 
falls  vary  in  height  from  4,00(1  to  0,233  feet;  or,  in  other  words,  the  river  winds  like  a 
white  thread  more  than  a  mile  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country.  At  the 
greatest  elevation,  the  width  of  the  chasm  is  from  five  to  ten  miles.  In  18(57,  this  great 
caiion  was,  much  against  his  own  will,  explored  liy  James  White,  a  native  of  Wisconsin. 
To  escape  from  hostile  Indians,  he,  with  a  companion,  set  himself  afloat  on  a  raft  on  this 
river,  and  after  terrible  dangers,  during  which  the  raft  was  many  times  all  but  broken 
up,  and  on  one  of  which  occasions — in  shooting  a  cataract — his  companion  was  thrown  off 
and  drowned  (a  scene  sketched  on  p.  49),   he    reached  Callville,   at    the  Pacific   end  of   the 
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canon.  Unable  to  land,  and  even  could  he  have  done  so  he  would  have  found  it  impossible 
to  have  obtained  food,  he  nearly  perished  of  hunger,  being  six  days  without  any  nutriment, 
save  a  lew  green  leaves.  He  had  been  six  days  on  the  raft  since  starting,  and  still  the 
uneven  uuneut  Ijore  on  the  rude  float.  "  lie  saw  occasionally  breaks  in  the  walls,  with 
here  and  there  a  bush.  Too  weak  to  shove  his  raft  ashore,  he  floated  past,  and  felt  no  pain, 
for  the  overwrought  nerves  refused  to  convey  sensation.  On  the  afternoon  of  this,  the  sixth 
day,  he  was  roused  by  hearing  the  sound  of  human  voices,  and  raising  himself  on  one 
arm,  lie  louked  towards  the  shore,  and  saw  men  beckoning  to  him.  A  momentary  strength 
came  to  his  arms,  and  grasping  the  paddle,  he  urged  the  raft  to  the  bank.  On  reaching 
it  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  band  of  Yamjiais  Indians,  who  for  many  years  have 
lived  on  a  low  strip  of  alluvial  land  along  the  bottom  of  the  caiion,  the  trail  to  which 
from  the  upper  world  is  only  known  to  tliemselves.  One  of  the  Indians  made  fast  the 
raft,  while  anotiier  seized  White  roughly  and  uragged  him  up  the  bank.  He  could 
not  remonstrate.  Ilis  tongue  refused  to  give  a  sound,  so  that  he  pointed  to  his  mouth 
and  made  signs  for  food.  The  fiend  that  pulled  him  up  the  bank  tore  from  his  blistered 
shoulders  the  shreds  that  had  once  been  a  shirt,  and  was  proceeding  to  take  off  his  trousers, 
when,  to  the  credit  of  the  savages  be  it  said,  one  of  the  Indians  interfered,  and  pushed 
back  his  companions.  He  gave  White  some  meat  and  roasted  mesquit-beans  to  eat, 
wliich  the  famished  man  devoured;  and,  after  a  little  rest,  he  made  signs  that  he  wanted 
to  go  to  the  nearest  dwelling  of  the  white  men.  The  Indians  told  him  that  he  could 
reach  th.em  in  'two  suns'  by  his  raft;  so  he  stayed  with  them  all  night,  and,  with  a 
revolver  tliat  remained  fastened  to  the  logs,  he  purchased  some  mesquit-beans  and  half  a 
dog.  Early  the  next  morning  he  tottered  to  the  bank,  and  again  pushed  into  the  current. 
The  first  day  out  he  gave  way  to  the  yearnings  for  food,  and,  despite  his  resolution  to 
the  contrary,  he  ate  up  his  entire  stock  of  provisions,  which  did  not  by  any  means  satisfy 
his  cravings.  Three  long  days  of  hope  and  dread  passed  slowly  by,  and  still  no  signs  of 
friends.  Reason  tottered,  and  White  stretched  himself  on  the  raft :  all  his  energies  exhausted, 
life  and  death  were  to  him  alike.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  leaving  the 
Indians,  and  fourteen  days  from  the  time  of  starting  on  his  perilous  voyage.  White  again 
heard  voices,  accompanied  l)y  the  rapid  dash  of  oars.  He  understood  the  words,  but  could 
make  no  reply.  He  felt  a  strong  arm  thrown  around  him,  and  he  was  lifted  into  a  boat, 
to  see  manly  bearded  faces  looking  on  him  with  i>ity.  The  great  objective  point  was 
reached  at  last — the  battle  for  life  was  won — but  with  the  price  of  unparalleled  suffering. 
The  j^eople  of  this  ^lormon  settlement  had  warm,  generous  hearts,  and,  like  good  Samaritans, 
lavishly  bestowed  every  care  on  the  unfortunate  -man  so  miraculously  thrown  into  their 
midst  from  the  bowels  of  the  unknown  canon.  His  constitution,  naturally  strong,  soon 
recovered  its  terrible  shock,  and  he  told  his  new-found  friends  his  wonderful  story,  the 
first  recital  of  which  led  them  to  doubt  his  sanity."  W^hen  he  was  carried  ashore,  he 
was  found  to  lie  literally  flayed  from  exposure  to  drenching  from  water  and  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  "  His  reason  was  almost  gone,  his  form  stooped,  and  his  eyes 
were  so  hollow  and  dreary,  that  he  looked  hke  an  old  and  imbecile  man."* 

*  Eell's  "  New  Tracts  in  North  America,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  215  ;  and  "  Illustrated  Travels."     (Vol.  I.) 
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White's  feat  ban  Iwen  since  then  accomplished  by  IMajoi-  J.  \.  Powell,  whose  party 
passed  through  the  eaiiun  in  1S71.  The  current  in  the  great  canon  equals  in  velocity  v. 
railway  train  running  forty  or  lifty  miles  an  hour.  ^Ir.  Posten  rightly  enough  remarks 
that  the  ruins  of  London  could  be  thrown  into  the  chasm  without  filling  it  up.  (Vol.  I., 
p.  288,  and  Plate  XITI.)  The  whole  length  of  the  Colorado,  or  "  lied  Eiver— so  called  from 
its  red  sands — is  about  :i,(JOO  miles ;  but  it  is  at  present  only  navigated,  and  perhaps  only 
navigable,  to  Callville,  G\2  miles  from  the  mouth.  At  the  mouth,  the  "bore,"  caused  by  the 
spring  tides,  makes  a  rise  and  fall  of  some  thirty  feet.  The  principal  Indian  tribes  inhabiting 
its  banks  are  the  Cocopas,  the  Yumas,  the  Mohaves,  the  Cheuuhueves,  the  Hualpis,  and  the 
Yavapis,  or  Yampais  (already  spoken  of).  The  bottom  lands  of  the  Colorado — away  from  the 
canon — are  very  rich,  and  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  maize,  melons,  and 
vegetables;  but  owing  to  the  small  rainfall,  irrigation  is  necessary  before  cultivation 
can  be  pursued  to  any  great  extent.  In  the  Colorado  desert,  as  the  southern  portion 
of  California  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  is  called,  the  Indians  plant  their  maize  several 
feet  in  the  ground,  knowing  that  at  a  less  depth  the  soil  would  be  soon  parched,  and  the 
grain  be  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  moisture  to  germinate.  In  some  jjarts  of  the  Colorado 
desert  the  soil  is  composed  of  sand  packed  closely  together,  with  a  hard,  smooth,  shining 
surface,  or  piled  into  loose  hills,  which  are  constantly  shifting.  To  sum  up  the  physical 
appearance  of  Arizona  in  a  few  words — it  is  composed  of  vast  j)lains,  covered  with  grasses, 
and  crossed  from  north  to  south  by  broken  ranges  of  mountains,  full  of  minerals.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  12,053 
feet,  and  with  their  white  caps  are  visible  for  a  radius  of  100  miles.  In  the  southern  portion 
of  the  territory,  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  are  the  most  conspicuous,  being  about  7,000 
feet  high. 

Fort  Bowie  is  situated  six  miles  up  the  Apache  Pass,  and  is  a  mere  collection  of 
adobe  huts  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  "  which  rises  as  a  natural  look-out  station 
in  the  centre  of  the  defde,  and  commands  the  roads  both  ways  for  two  or  three  miles 
of  its  length."  It  is  a  pre-eminently  lonely  and  dangerous  place  of  residence,  as  the 
many  wooden  tombstones  in  the  little  grave\-ard,  all  marked  "  Killed  by  the  Apaches," 
abundantly  testifies. 

Arizona  is  rich  in  silver  mines.  Indeed,  the  Spaniards  found  near  the  boundary-line 
the  largest  mines  of  pure  silver  which  have  been  ever  discovered  in  the  New  World. 
Gold,  lead,  copper,  and  iron  have  been  discovered  in  many  localities.  Rock  salt  is  found 
in  the  mountains,  while  the  lagoons,  bordering  the  Gulf  of  California,  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  sujiply  of  this  necessary.  The  indigenous  trees  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona — and  in  respect  of  their  vegetation  and  animal  life  the  two  territories  may 
be  considered  as  one — are  all  of  a  more  trojneal  aspect  than  the  usual  American  forest 
growth  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  mesquit  shrub  (^Algarohia  glandulosa) 
allied  to  the  acacias,  which  are  also  represented,  and  other  sub-tropical  shrubs,  are  common. 
The  beans  of  the  mesquit  are  imported  into  this  country  for  feeding  purposes,  under  the 
name  of  algorobo.  The  Indians  make  bread  out  of  them,  and  also  distil  ^  n  intoxicating 
drink  from  them :  a  prolific  mesquit  tree  will  yield  ten  bushels  of  beans  annually. 
A  cactus  (the  Cereus  i/if/aideiis,  p.  hi),  is  the  most  singular  tree  of  the  forest  growth.     Many 
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species  of  tlae  order  are  iouiul  in  this  reg-ion,  indeed,  it  is  tliuir  favourite  home;  but  this 
is  the  largest  of  them.  It  is  peculiarly  fond  of  volcanic  soil,  and  seems  to  require 
scarcely  any  moisture.  Its  huge  grooved  columns  can  be  seen  thrusting  themselves  out 
from  between  the  rocks  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  the  secondary  columns  forming  a 
circle  of  four  or  six  upright  arms  arimiul  the  parent  trunk.  Its  peculiar  appearance  in 
the  landscape  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  monumental  cactus.  Its  fruit 
("  pitaliaya")  is  gathered  by  the  Indians  when  ripe,  and  is  expressed  for  the  sake  of  juice, 
which  is  made  into  treacle,  wiiile  the  pulp  is  compressed  into  a  cake,  stored  away  for 
winter  use.  The  river  bottoms  are  lined  with  cotton-woods,  while  the  dry  watercourses 
are  marked  by  Cercidlniii.  Jlorldnm,  the  "  green-barked  acacia ; "  the  arborescent  Balea 
spinosa,  distinguished  by  its  silver}^  leafless  branches,  and  the  valuable  iron  wood 
{Olne^a  Texofa).  The  C/iilop-ns  Hiieari'!,  alHed  to  the  trumpet  flower  [Catalpa),  is 
abundant,  being  known  as  the  desert  willow,  on  account  of  the  Indians  weaving  its 
long,  slender  branches  into  baskets.  In  the  country  more  particularly  affected  by  the 
arborescent  cacti.  Dr.  Parry,  in  his  report  on  the  botany  of  the  region,  notes  tree  Yuccas, 
or  Adam's  needles,  as  forming  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape,  while  the  true 
desert  flora,  such  as  the  neat  evergreen  Larrea,  with  its  myrtle-shaped  leaves,  together 
with  a  sort  of  thorny  mimoisa,  dull-coloured  Ohione,  or  grease  wood,  and  the  prevalent 
artemesias,  or  sage  brush,  all  serve  to  give  a  faded  aspect  to  the  vegetation.  The 
mountains  bear  an  alnmdant  growth  of  live  oak  [QHcrcus  agri/vlia  and  Q.  Emori/i),  and 
firs  and  pines,  such  as  Fbim  cotitorta  (the  Piiio  real  of  the  natives),  Ahies  Engelmanm, 
and  the  Piiion,  or  nut  pine  {Phius  eihdis),  the  seeds  of  which  are  eaten.  Wild  hemp, 
sunflowers,  and  poppies  are  everywhere  common  and  marked  flowers.  The  American 
aloe,  or  maguey  plant,  is  abundant  on  the  hill  sides  and  mountains,  asid  is  an  important 
natural  product.  To  quote  Mr.  Posten's  graphic  description: — "The  head  is  formed 
in  leaves  like  the  artichoke,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  cabbage,  being  protected  by  sharp, 
bayonet-like  shoots,  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  These  being  cut  away  with  long  knives,  the 
Indians  and  Mexicans  gather  the  head  and  utilise  it  in  various  ways.  If  roasted,  it 
makes  excellent  food,  smelling  like  a  roasted  pumjikin,  but  more  astringent.  It  may  be 
boiled  down  to  a  syruji,  and  form  a  saccharine  feast,  but  the  highest  delight  of  the 
natives  is  to  manufacture  this  mountain  luxury  into  an  intoxicating  drink  called  '  mescal.' 
This  is  done  in  a  iirimitive  way,  by  fermenting  the  mashed  head  of  the  maguey  in  a, 
raw  hide  stretched  on  poles  in  the  sun,  and  distilling  the  juice  in  a  rude  alembic.  The 
extract  has  very  much  the  appearance  and  flavour  o£  Scotch  whisky,  and  has  consoled  many 
a  weary  traveller  in  that  region  besides  myself.  The  fibre  is  manufactured  into  ropes, 
mats,  carpets,  and  saddle-blankets."  Among  other  useful  plants  may  be  noted  the 
indigenous  potato,  or  "comote,"  found  on  the  mountain  sides  in  all  its  native  coarseness. 
Even  in  the  desert  a  food  is  produced  from  a  parasite  known  as  tlie  sand  food  of  Sonora, 
which  resembles  the  sweet  potato  in  shape  and  flavour,  and  the  amole,  or  soap  plant 
(Chlorogalum  pomeridianuin),  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  from  California 
to  Arizona.  It  is  considered  a  great  preservative  of  the  hair,  ni:dving  it  as  glossy  as  if 
oiled.  ^Moreover,  it  washes  flannel  without  causing  shrinkage  ;  though,  as  this  is  a  use 
the  natives  rarely  jnit    it    to,  the    toilet    application   of   the   plant    is    more  valuable.      The 
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ordinary  American  fruits  grow  wild  in  the  ten-it  my ;  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
extensive  forests,  wild  game  is  not  abundant  ;  nor  do  the  rivers  furnish  many  tish,  or 
great  variety  of  w^hat  are  got.  Buffalo  does  not  extend  so  far  west;  but  bear,  deer, 
antelope,  hares,  wild  turkey,  the  top-knot  quail  (Vol.  I.,  p.  -^80),  and  the  peculiar 
Mexican  "Paysano,  or  road-runner"  [Gcococci/x  Californianm).  It  lives  almost  entirely 
on  the  ground,  very  rarely  flies,  and  frequents  the  highways,  along  which  it  will  run 
from  any  one  approaching.  Its  speed  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  common  horse,  and 
it  often  furnishes  an  exciting  chase  to  the  solitary  rider.  It  is  allied  to  the  cuckoo,  and 
like   that    bird    lives    among    the    bushes,   though    it    disports    itself  in  open   places.     It    is 
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the  snbject  of  many  anecdotes  in  reference  to  its  power  of  killing  snakes,  which  are 
about  as  apocryphal  as  "snake  stories"  usually  are.  It  is  said  that,  on  perceiving 
the  rattlesnake  coiled  np  asleep  basking  in  the  sun,  this  bird  will  collect  the  cactus 
and  hedge  him  aronnd  with  a  circle,  out  of  which  the  reptile,  unable  to  escape,  and 
irritated  by  the  continuous  pricks  he  receives  in  attempting  to  do  so,  bites  his  own  body, 
and  generally  dies  fi'om  the  effect  of  the  venom.  It  is  just  ^lossible  that  this,  and  a 
score  of  similar  tales  almost  as  extraordinary,  may  be  true— though  this  is  not  probable. 
Among  other  animal  annoyances  of  Arizona  are  various  venomous  snakes,  the  tarantula, 
or  large  spider,  the  bite  of  which  is  often  dangerous,  huge  centipedes,  scorpions,  horned 
frogs,  &c. 

Arizona  has  progressed  rapidly.  In  1S5G  the  first  exploration  of  the  territory  was 
made  by  a  company  imder  the  command  of  ]\Ir.  Posten.  After  a  weary  march  of 
1,500    miles    through    hostile    Indian    tribes,    he    established    his    head-quarters    at    Zubac, 
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on  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  and  iu  this  far-away  wilderness  planted  the  seeds  of 
civilisation.  The  nearest  military  post  was  lOU  leagues,  and  a  mail  from  Washington  did 
not  reach  this  remote  outpost  in  less  than  sixty  days.  The  territory  is  now  in  telegraphic 
comniuuicatiiMi  with  all  the  jirincipal  towns  in  America,  and  the  world.  Mail  commu- 
nication is  everywhere  quick  and  convenient,  while  daily  and  weekly  uewsjiapers  are 
published  in  all  the  largo  towns.  The  capital  is  Tuscon — a  town  south  of  the  Gila — 
containing  a  poi>ulation  of  more  than  1-,OUO  people.  North  of  the  Gila  the  chief  town 
is  Prescott,  named  after  the  historian  of  Mexico,  which  contains  about  1,51)0  souls. 
Altogether  the  iwpulatiou  of  the  territory  may  be  estimated  at  5U,UUU  Indians,  and 
;i5,0U0  whites ;  the  latter  chiefly  engaged  in  farming,  mining,  and  commercial  pursuits. 
In  its  area  of  120,000  square  miles  may  be  found  almost  any  climate,  and  land  capable 
of  supporting  millions  of  cattle  on  the  natural  grasses  which  cover  the  country.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  its  inhabitants  consider  Arizona  well  entitled  to  the  name  they  love  to  apply 
to  it— -"The  Marvellous  Country." 


CHAPTER     III. 

The  United  States  :     The  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  Teruitories  :     Utah  ; 
Nevada;    Montana;    Colorado;    Dakota. 

Glancing  at  a  map  of  North  America  the  reader  will  notice  a  district  lying  between  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  extending  northward  beyond  the  42nd 
parallel,  and  southward  into  Lower  California,  marked  as  the  Great  Basin.  None  of  its 
rivers  reach  the  sea ;  but  nevertheless  the  name,  as  Dr.  Bell,  who  has  written  an  excellent 
account  of  it,  from  which  we  shall  take  some  facts,  points  out,  it  embodies  a  glaring 
topographical  error.  Like  the  Colorado  Basin,  it  is  triangular,  the  apex  of  the  basin 
pointing  to  the  south  and  south-west.  From  the  level  of  tide-waters  at  the  Gulf  of 
California  the  ground  rises  to  about  5,000  feet.  This  is  also  the  general  level  of  the 
whole  basin  in  its  broadest  part,  while  north  of  the  Humboldt  River,  where  the  drainage 
divides,  this  elevation  is  exceeded,  and  though  there  are  many  local  depressions  under 
4,000  feet  north  of  the  37th  parallel,  there  are  few  places  below  this  elevation.  The 
general  physical  character  of  the  basin  is  much  the  same,  the  country  being  traversed 
by  low,  volcanic  mountain  ranges,  about  1,000  to  4,0(^0  feet  above  the  general  level,  extending 
generally  north  and  south,  but  as  a  rule  running-  parallel  to  whatever  spur  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  or  Sierra  Nevadas  they  happen  to  be  nearest.  They  are  usually  perfectly  bare 
of  trees,  or  even  shrubs,  and  the  denuding  action  of  rain  is  evidently  washing  them  down, 
and  filling  up  the  valleys  with  the  eroded  ilchrh.  The  whole  country  is  extremely  dry, 
and  on  this  dryness  most  of  its  peculiar  characteristics  depend. 
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"  Artemesian  scrub  (sage  brush)  *  and  g-rease  wood  {OOloiie  canescens),"  writes  Dr. 
Bell,  "  aloue  sprung  from  the  dry,  jjarched  earth,  exce^Jt  when  some  stream  of  unusual 
persistence  supjjorts  a  row  of  cotton-wood  trees  {Fopiiliis  atujuHl'ifuUa),  and  a  few  acres 
of  grass,  along  its  edges.  From  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  rocks,  the  soil  in  its 
ingredients  is  very  rich,  and  when  irrigation  can  be  supplied,  yields  most  abundant  crops. 
There  are  broad,  level  districts,  however,  called  by  the  settlers  '  alkali  Hats,'  which  are 
covered  with  salts,  usually  nitrate  of  soda,  and  are  thereby  rendered  perfectly  barren. 
These  white  glistening  sheets  on  the  dry,  unsteady  atmosphere  of  the  desert,  form  the 
most  tantalising  mirage  to  which  a  tliirsty  traveller  could  be  exposed.  At  certain  seasons 
they  are  covered  for  a  short  time  with  a  thin  coating  of  water — the  local  drainage  of 
the  surrounding  district — which  is  soon  dissipated  by  the  scorching  sun.  The  plateaux 
of  the  basin  region  were  undoubtedly  the  last  portion  of  the  Western  continent  raised 
from  the  sea,  the  last  from  which  the  Gulf  of  California  retired.  Even  now  subterranean, 
tires  are  active,  and  the  process  of  gradual  upheaval  may  still  lie  going  on.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent ;  -mud  volcanoes  are  still  to  be  found  in  places ;  huge  cracks  in  the 
earth's  surface  have  occurred  within  the  memory  of  living  man ;  craters  recently  active 
dot  the  whole  district ;  and  hot  sjsrings  are  so  numerous  that  I  have  counted  fifty- 
two  jets  of  steam  issuing  from  the  ground  like  pillars  of  smoke  in  one  valley  alone. 
When  the  Great  Basin  came  into  existence,  or  rather  emerged  from  the  water,  tlicre 
were  dry  lands  and  mountains  east,  west,  and  north  of  it,  shutting  out  from  it  the 
moisture  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  any  that  might  travel  thither  from  the  far- 
off  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  climate  may  be  considered  to  have  been  then  not  unlike 
that  of  the  present  time,  so  that  the  rainfall  was  for  less,  even  in  the  new-bora 
'  Basin  region,'  than  it  was  over  the  Colorado  Basin  in  its  primeval  state,  which  was 
then  washed  by  a  broad  Pacific  Ocean.  The  effect  of  these  climatic  peculiarities  was 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  never  fell  upon  the  '  Basin  region '  to  form  a 
complete  system  of  drainage  from  the  highest  lands  down  to  the  sea." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  physical  coustructiou  of  the  Great  Basin  to  have  pre- 
vented a  great  river  emptying  itself  either  as  an  independent  stream  or  as  a 
tributary  of  the  Colorado  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Great  Basin  is  not  really 
a  basin  without  au  outlet,  but  only  a  collection  of  numerous  small  basins,  each  with 
its  feeding  stream;  but  owing  to  the  little  rainfall  and  great  evaporation,  the  lakes 
are  rarely  so  full  that  they  require  to  be  emptied  by  a  stream  powerful  enough  to 
break  through  tlie  barrier  which  all  streams  must  first  encounter,  and  thus  by  the 
union  of  their  waters  to  form  a  complete  drainage  system.  The  lakes  ar(>  accordingly 
usually  salt,  if  they  have  no  outlet,  and  are  becoming  salter  year  by  j'car.  But  when  the 
lake  has  an  outlet  it  is  fresh,  though  the  stream  is  generally  soon  lost  in  the  desert  by- 
forming  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  nr  a  "sink"  which  has  no  outlet.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  is 
a  type  of  the  salt  lakes  without  outlet ;  Utah  Lake  of  those  which  are  fresh,  this  sheet  of 
water  being  emptied,  as  is  usual  with  lakes  in  other  localities,  by  a  stream.  ^lost  of  the 
other  lakes  are,  however,  not  permanent,  being  only  broad  sheets  of  water  after  rain,  and 

*    Dr.  Bell  calls  it  "  uiJge  brush,"  b\it  tliis  is  an  en-or.     It  is  a  tuo  familai-  sight  in  America. 
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perfectly  dry  and  barren  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  They  also  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  elevation.  For  example,  Great  Salt  Lake  is  in  Utah,  1,2I)U  feet  above  the 
sea  level  ;  Survier,  in  the  same  territory,  4,690  ;  Lake  Tahoe,  in  California,  0,700  feet ; 
Bear  Lake,   Utah,    5,U.J1  ;    Walker's    Lake,    Nevada,    about  3,810;     Monro    Lake,   0,454; 
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Pyramid  Lake,  3,910;  Humboldt  River  Basin  (Lassen's  Meadows),  4,200;  Williamson's 
Lake,  2,383;  Morongo  Sink,  1,500;  Mojave  Lake,  1,000,  and  Perry  Basin,  530  feet. 
On  the  other  hand,  Soda  Lake  Basin,  a  large  saline  flat  a  little  north  of  the  Mexican 
bouudarv-line,  is  about  seventy  feet  below  the  sea  level,  and  though  nearly  always  dry, 
Hardy's  Colorado,  or  the  New  River,  flows  through  the  desert  towards  it  wlien  the  Great 
Colorado  is  flooded. 

On  these  occasions  it  breaks  over  its  banks  about  forty  miles  south  of  Fort  Yuma,  and 
sends  the  New  River  north-westward  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  or  more.  It  has,  indeed, 
been   proposed   to    cut  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the  low  ground,  so    that  the   "desert" — 
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wliicli  is  said  to  be  laud  of  excellent  quality — might  be  navigated  and  cultivated.  But  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  effect  this  desirable  improvement. 

Death  A'alley,  the  sink  of  the  Amargoza,  is,  however,  the  most  extraordinary 
depression  in  the  Great  Basin.  It  is  175  feet  below  the  sea  level;  and  though  an  area 
of  oO,000  square  miles  drains  iuto  it,  it  is  an  arid  desert,  and  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
been  a  deep  lake,  overflowing  in  a  river  reaching  the  sea,  when  (as  at  one  time  must  have 
been  the  case)  the  country  was  more  humid  than  now. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  the  Basin.  It  is  about  sixty 
miles  long  and  ten  broad,  and  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  to  show  that  at  one  time 
it  must  have  covered  twice  or  thrice  its  present  area.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  steadily 
rising ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  owing  to  the  increased  rainfall  caused  by 
the  country  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  having  been  irrigated  by  the  Morman  settlers,  and 
thus  increasing  the  evaporating  surface.  West  of  it,  on  the  borders  of  Nevada,  lies  the 
"  American  desert."  The  soil  here  consists  of  clay  and  sand  impregnated  with  salt.  When 
wet  it  has  the  consistence  of  mortar.  During  the  driest  season  lightly-laden  wagons 
may  pass  between  Pilot  Peak  and  Spring  Valley,  but  whenever  there  has  been  any  continuance 
of  wet  weather  the  desert  is  impassable.  Moore's  Lake,  a  small,  Ijut,  perhaps,  more  than 
usually  picturesque  sheet  of  water  in  Utah,  is  sketched  on  Plate  XII. 

The  Humboldt  River,  500  miles  long,  is  the  largest  river  of  the  Basin.-  It  empties 
itself  iuto  Humboldt  Lake.  Reese  River  flows  through  a  narrow  valley  about  100  miles 
long,  and  the  Truckee,  Carson,  Walker  River,  and  other  streams,  all  end  in  the  desert 
lakes  or  sinks.  In  the  vicinity  of  most  of  these  streams  are  little  settlements  of 
agriculturists.  But  the  mining  capabilities  of  the  Great  Basin  are  its  greatest  attraction. 
Tlie  State  of  Nevada,  and  the  Territory  of  Utah,  are  both  comprised  within  it.  The 
former  is  the  area  within  which  are  situated  the  richest  silver  miues  of  the  world,  and 
this  fact  renders  the  region,  of  such  exceeding  little  interest  otherwise,  of  great  imjjortance. 
The  Ijest  of  mines  are  situated  in  the  Comstock  Lode,  at  Virginia  City,  but  highly 
remunerative  mines,  both  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz,  are  found  scattered  all  over 
the  territory.  We  have  already  referred  to  their  yields.  But  as  a  specimen  of  what  they 
produced  during  the  "Hush"  period,  we  may  mention  that  in  18G7  the  Savage  Company 
paid  in  dividends  a  larger  sum  than  is  derived  from  all  the  metallic  mines  of  England 
and  Wales  put  together.* 

Utah, 

So  called  from  the  Utah,  Yuta,  or  Vte  Indians — for  the  spelling  of  an  Indian  name  is  very 
immaterial,  as  most  usually  under  the  best  of  eircumstanc:'s  it  is  only  approximately  correct — 
"the  dwellers  in  the  mountains"  (p.  40) — is  a  territory  containing  87,476  square  miles,  and  a 
population  numbering,  in  1870,  80,786  (though  now  nearer  1:10,000),  mostly  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  or  "  Mormons."  Its  physicial  features  we  have  already 
described.  It  possesses  some  good  grazing  land,  but  the  vegetation  is  not  luxurious,  and 
timber,  except  pines  and  lirs  in  the  mountains,  is  scarce.  The  climate  is,  moreover,  l)leak  and 
changeable — deep  snows  and  intense  cold  in  winter,  scorching  heat  and  no  rain  in  summer, 

*  Bell's   "Xew  Tracts,"   Vol.  I.,  p.  Ixv.      (IntroJuc-tion.) 
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accompanied  with  thunder-storms  and  clouds  of  dust,  whicli,  fur  the  time  being,  overwhelm 
everything.  The  minor  earthquakes  so  comnion  in  California,  and  in  all  the  Pacitic  reg-ion,  as 
far  north  as  Alaska,  however,  rarely  visit  the  Great  Easin.  The  soil  is  barren  ;  but  when 
irrigated,  produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits. 
Some  sjiots,  indeed,  are  amazingly  fertile,  producing  as  much  as  from  CO  to  lUU  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  chief  manufactures  are  farming  implements,  iurniture,  wagons,  woollen 
goods,  leather,  steam-engines,  machinery,  and  cutlery,  which  industiies  have  attracted 
many  English  mechanics  to  the  country.  There  are  now  several  newspapers,  schools,  and 
all  the  other  appurtenances  of  Western  civilisation.  The  Paciiic  Railroad  runs  through  the 
territory,  and  a  branch  line  connecting  Ogden  with  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital,  is  visited 
daily  by  hundreds  of  "  Gentiles,"  many  of  whom  are  settled  in  the  country.  The  Salt 
Lake  country  will  speedily  lose  most  of  those  characteristics  which  socially  have  so  long 
distinguished  it.  Indeed,  any  account  of  "  the  City  of  the  Saints  "  and  the  adjoining  region, 
written  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the  Pacitic  Railroad,  would  be  manifestly  misleading.  Brigham 
Young  is  still  the  high  priest  of  the  hierarchy,  but  the  "  destroying  angel,"  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  polygamy,  are  about  as  extinct  as  Bishoji  Lee,  who  in  1S77  expiated  his  crimes 
as  the  representative  of  a  state  of  affairs  that  can  never  again  return.  I  do  not  consider 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  inflict  on  the  reader  the  thirty-times  told  tale  of  how  Joe  Smith, 
the  founder  of  Mormonism,  was  murdered  in  Nauvoo,  and  his  followers,  led  by  the  present 
" Prophet,"  fled  to  this  then  remote  valley;  how  they  suffered,  how  they  fought,  and  how 
they  i^rospered  by  dint  of  perseverance,  self-denial,  and  rigid  discijilino.  Neither — not  being 
a  German — will  my  literary  conscience  be  disturbed  if  I  omit  all  reference  to  the  deep 
metaphysical  principles  which  are  supposed  to  underlie — but  do  not — the  monstrous  falsehood 
of  which  Latter  Day  Sainthood  is  the  representative.  The  IMormons  prospered  because 
they  lived  in  strict  obedience  to  shrewd  if  unscrupulous  leaders,  owing  to  their  fortune 
in  being  on  the  line  of  travel  to  the  Pacific,  and  above  all  because  they  '•'  hung  well 
together."  They  had  a  hard  task  in  contending  against  nature,  but  they  conquered  Ijy 
dint  of  great  industry,  directed  and  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that,  as  they  had  lied 
from  civilisation  in  order  to  practice  unmolested  their  peculiar  tenets,  if  tliey  did  not  make 
a  home  here  they  would  cither  die,  or,  in  seeking  bread  elsewhere,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines,  from  whose  wrath  they  had  for  the  time  being  escaped.  They'  were 
more  moral  than  similiar  communities  in  the  West ;  for,  unlike  most  of  these,  their 
conduct  is  regulated  by  some  moral  rule  of  life,  even  though  the  leading  one  practically 
is  a  social  sin.  Still,  a  bigamous  Mormon  is  not  like  a  bigamous  Englishman.  The 
one  breaks  no  law  of  the  community  he  lives  under,  though  the  law  of  the  land;  the 
other  invariably  does  so,  and,  accordingly,  the  rest  of  the  hitter's  conduct  is  usually  in 
keejiing  with  this  uxorious  weakness.  I  have,  however,  repeatedly  heard  those  who  know 
Salt  Lake  City  much  better  than  I  know  London  deny  that  it  is  a  moral  place.  True, 
drunkenness  is  unknown  among  the  faithful ;  but  conjugal  iidelity  is  not  more  universal 
than  it  is  in  other  polygamous  countries.  The  women  live  in  a  state  of  degradation. 
Most  of  them  are  Welsh,  Scotch,  English,  German,  and  Scandinavian,  and  are  usually 
grossly  ignorant,  and  (poor  creatures  !)  homely-faced  and  dowdy-figured  in  (he  extreme. 
A  Mormou  usually  speaks   of  his   wives  as   his  women,  though   too   much   ought  not  to  be 
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made  of  this,  because  the  same  jilirase  is  commonly  applied  to  their  own  and  to  other  men's 
lawful  wives  bv  the  rougher  of  the  Western  settlers.  The  male  Mormons  are  intensely  greedy 
after  money.  Their  creed  is  a  purely  utilitarian  one.  I  never  heard  of  an  American  who, 
in  these  latter  times,  at  least,  joined  them  from  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  religious 
principles;  and,  considering  that  it  must  be  a  strange  creed  that  will  not  find  converts 
to  it  in  the  United  States,  the  fact — and  fact  I  believe  it  to  be—speaks  volumes  against 
the  Mormons.  Their  "converts"  are  usually  Europeans;  and  even  then,  the  material 
advautao'es  held  out   to  the  land-loving  Swede  or  Welshman   has  as  much   to  do   with  the 
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matter  as  any  idea  about  the  truth  of  the  faith  compiled  by  Joe  Smith  and  bis  successors. 
So  far  from  considering  the  Mormon  creed  as  the  social  and  religious  system  of  the  best 
colonists  in  the  world,  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  it  contains  within  it  elements 
of  decay.  They  have  been  successful,  not  on  account  of  Mormonism,  but  owing  to  causes 
with  which  their  faitii  had  nothing  to  do.  Already  it  is  decaying.  The  sons  of  Joe 
Smith,  the  founder,  have  seceded  from  the  main  body  of  the  church.  Many  of  the 
adherents  are  grumbling  at  the  heavy  church-dues  they  have  to  pay,  while  others,  finding 
that,  now  civilisation  has  overtaken  them,  they  have  nothing  to  gain,  but  much  to  lose 
socially  by  belonging  to  the  Mormons,  and  that  they  will  be  jirotected  by  the  Government, 
are  falling  away.  Already  the  Law  Courts  have — as,  indeed  they  could  not  do  otherwise 
under  the  Federal  laws — refu-ed  to  recognise  these  polygamous  "  marriages.'"  The  wives 
so  "  married "  are,  therefore,  no  wives,  and  their  children  are  illegitimate,  and,  unless 
under  a  direct  provision  made  for  them,  cannot  share  in   their  father's  property.     This  will 
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be  the  end  of  it.  The  lawful  children  will  assert  their  rights  to  the  estate  of  their 
intestate  father,  the  whole  system  will  be  broken  down,  and  the  wiveSj  finding  that  they 
live  in  an  almost  ■womanless  country — which,  for  long,  the  West  must  be — and  can  obtain 
husbands  to  themselves,  will  not  be  inclined  to  be  subject  to  their  present  degradation  and 
disadvantages.  On  pp.  57,  GO,  Gl,  and  Gl  we  have  engraved  various  views  of  Utah  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  which  will  serve  better  than  many  words  to  give  an   idea  of    the  country. 


EMIGRANT  TRAIN   IN  COLUUADO.      (From  an  Oiininal  Skdch.) 


Nevada. 

We  have  said  so  much  about  the  physical  geography  of  the  Cireat  Basin,  about 
mines  and  miners,  and  about  social  life  generally  on  the  Pacific,  that  a  very  few  words 
will  suffice  about  Nevada,  which,  though  politically  separate  from  California,  to  which 
it  was  once  united,  is  yet  socially  a  part  of  it.  It  lias  an  area  of  112,090  square 
miles.  Its  population  was,  in  1870,  42,491,  of  which  38,959  were  white,  357  "coloured," 
and  3,152  Chinese.  Agriculturally,  we  have  already  sketched  it  :  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  of  no  moment.  Klines  constitute  its  only  riches,  silver  and  gold  being  abundant, 
but  quicksilver,  lead,  and  antimony  are  also  found.  The  chief  town  is  Virginia  City 
(which  in  1870  had  over  8,000  inhabitants),  but  the  capital  is  Carson,  with  a  populatioa 
of  3,042.  Its  gold  and  silver  yield  we  have  already  spoken  of. 
49 
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MoXTANA. 
Montana    is    very  correctly  named.      It   is    in  reality  the    Rocky    Mountain    Territory, 
west  of  the  llUh  meridian;    its   borders,  indeed,  lie  along  the  crest  of  that  range  and  the 
Bitter  Root  Mountains.      Its  principal  towns  are  Helena,  the  capital,  4,260   feet  above  the 
sea,  and   with    a   population    of   about   4,000  ;    Virginia   City    (elevation    5,824   feet).   Deer  I 

Lodge   (at   an    elevation    of  4,654   feet),  Argenta   (elevation    6,337    feet).  Fort  Shaw   (6,000  " 

feet),  Boulder  Town  (5,000  feet),  &c.,  none  of  which  have  1,000  people.  The  census  of 
1870  showed  that  20,595  people  ought  to  be  credited  to  the  territory.  Of  these,  183 
were  "coloured,"  and  1,949  Chinese.  The  males  exceeded  the  females  by  nearly  13,000. 
Only  2,111  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and  6,720  as  miners.  The  tribal  Indians 
are  Flatheads,  Fend  d'Oreilles,  Kootenays,  Mountain  Crows,  River  Crows,  Blackfeet, 
Bloods  (p.  41),  Fiegan,  Santee  and  Sisseton  Sioux,  Yanktonais  Sioux,  Uncpapa  Sioux, 
Unepalena  Sioux,  Assinaboines,  Tetons,  Gros  Ventres,  and  a  few  smaller  tribes,  the 
whole  numbering,  in  1875,  less  than  21,000,  most  of  whom  are  tolerably  peaceful.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  territory — about  three-fifths — consists  of  rolling  table-lands  or  plains ; 
but  the  west  is  mountainous.  There  are  various  rivers  flowing  east  and  west,  but  the 
chief  is  the  Missouri,  which  is  navigable  to  Fort  Benton — and  indeed  at  certain  seasons 
to  the  Great  Falls  2,540  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi — more  than  300  miles 
from  the  boundary,  and  its  tributaries  also  for  greater  or  less  distances.  The  territory  is 
rich  in  minerals,  being,  indeed,  in  its  gold  yield,  only  second  to  California.  Silver  is  also 
found,  while  copper-mining  will  in  time,  when  communication  is  cheaper,  become  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  In  the  year  1874,  the  bullion  product  was  estimated  at  4,000,000  dollars, 
but  this  is  a  falling  off  from  previous  years.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease 
since  gold  was  first  mined  in  the  territory  in  1862.  The  climate  is  healthy.  Little  rain 
falls,  and  irrigation  is  in  general  required  before  crops  can  be  raised.  The  average  temperature 
is  higher  than  in  regions  further  south.  Cattle  winter  out,  so  little  snow  falling  that  they 
can  generally  find  food  enough  to  subsist  on.  The  climate  is  generally  too  cold  for  Indian 
corn,  but  most  of  the  temperate  crops  grow  well.  Buffalo,  bear,  and  antelope  abound. 
In  1870,  there  were  851  farms,  containing  84,674  acres  of  improved  land,  but  quartz,  flour, 
and  saw-mills,  breweries,  and  several  manufactories  of  jewellery  formed  the  chief  industrial 
establishments  of  the  territory.  There  are  as  yet  no  railroads,  and  the  total  value  of  all 
real  and  personal  property  was  returned  in  the  census  of  1870  at  15,184,522  dollars.  Part 
of  the  "  Wondc-land "  of  America  is  in  Montana,  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  it  when  speaking  of  Wyoming,  in  which  the  Yellowstone  "  National  Park "  is 
situated,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  any  account  of  this  extraordinary  region  until  we  can 
describe  it  in  its  entirety. 

Colorado. 

Colorado  is  in  shape  almost  that  of  a  parallelogram,  averaging  in  length  380 
miles,  and  in  breadth  280  miles.  In  1870  there  were  39,804  white  people,  and  3,000 
tribal  Indians  (chiefly  Utes)  in  the  (then)  territory.  Rating,  however,  the  voters  as  one 
to  five  of  the  white  residents,  the  elections  in  the  autumn  of    1876  would  indicate — unless 
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■"  repeating "  had  beeu  carried  on  in  a  more  wholesale  manner  than  usual — a  population  of 
135,000.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  for  some  time  past  Colonido  has  been 
looked  on  as  a  kind  of  emigrant's  paradise.  It  is  a  favourite  idea  with  young  Americans, 
and  with  middle-aged  people  whose  race  in  life  has  been  rather  tardy,  that  the  proper 
thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  remove  to  one  of  the  newest  States,  and  "  grow  up  with  it." 
To  this  practice  may  be  attributed  the  rapid  settlement  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  of 
the  State  under  consideration.  Its  principal  town  is  Denver,  the  capital  (p.  (>'■)),  which  in 
1870  contained  4,759  people.  There  are,  however,  now  4,000  children  alone  on  the  school 
register  in  this  town,  and  its  settled  population — exclusive  of  visitors,  averaging  2,000 
to  3,000 — may  be  set  down  at  25,000.  To  this  may  be  added  a  floating  population  of 
miners  of  from  1,500  to  3,000,  the  gold-diggers  of  Colorado  being  no  less  addicted 
to  wandering  than  those  of  other  regions.  In  1876  there  was  a  hegira  of  GOO  of 
them  to  the  Black  Hills,  while  hundreds  who  left  a  few  years  ago  to  try  their  luck 
in  Utah,  California,  and  other  States  are  now  returning.  The  other  principal  towns  * 
are  Central  City,  Boulder,  Georgetown,  Pueblo,  and  Trinidad,  each  with  from  4,000  to 
5,000  inhabitants  ;  and  Colorado  Springs,  Del  Norte,  Lake  City,  Greeley,  Golden  Cit)-, 
and  Las  Animas,  with  upwards  of  2,000  each,  while  there  are  ten  or  twelve  other 
towns  which  number  about  1,000  each,  with  hundreds  of  smaller  villages  and  miners' 
camps  scattered  over  the  entire  State.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  present  population  of 
the  entire  State  is  150,000.  Of  this  number,  aljout  one-half  are  settled  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities ;  some  25,000  in  the  mining  camps  along  the  mountains,  from  Sun- 
shine District  to  San  Juan.  The  other  50,000  are  scattered  about  on  the  plains,  principally- 
engaged  in  farming,  dairying,  and  cattle  and  wool  growing. 

The  oldest  and  greatest  industry  of  Colorado  is  mining.  Since  their  first  discovery  in 
1858,  the  gold  and  silver  mines  have  produced  upwards  of  60,000,000  dollars,  an  average 
•of  over  3,000,000  dollars  per  year.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  yield.  That  for  1874  was  5,362,000  dollars;  for  1875,  nearly  6,350,000  dollars;  and 
for  ]  876,  about  7,000,000  dollars ;  and  it  gives  every  promise  of  becoming  larger  still. 
Indeed,  we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  California  will  be  the 
only  conspicuous  rival  of  Colorado.  Fortunes  do  not  often  suddenly  thrust  themselves 
upon  people  in  this  State,  but  there  are  some  mines  whose  product  runs  as  high  as 
350,000  dollars,  a  number  that  yield  100,000  dollars,  and  many  from  50,000  dollars  to 
75,000  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  chiefly  quartz  that  is  mined,  placer  diggings  not  being 
so  widely  spread  or  so  generally  profitable  as  in  some  of  the  States  further  west  (Vol.  I., 
p.  247).  Next  to  the  mines,  the  produce  of  the  farms,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  "ranches," 
claims  attention.  At  the  outset,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  farmers  manage  to  get 
through  the  season  year  after  year  without  any  scientific  or  laboured  system  of  irrigation. 
The  farms  generally  lie  along  the  valleys,  near  streams,  and  a  large  canal  is  built  to  carry 
the  water  along  the  upper  part  of  the  farm,  from  which  small  lateral  ditches  bring  it  over 
all    parts    of  the    land.      The  water  is  shut  off    when  not  needed  by  means  of   gates.      In 

*  For  most  of  the  statistics  which  follow  I  am  iadebted  to  the  Denver  correspondent  of  the  Xfic  York  Times, 
■whose  statements  1  have  taken  pains  to  satisfy  myself  were  correct  (1S76). 
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many  seasons  there  is  rain  enough  for  the  crops  to  do  without  irrigation,  but  generally 
from  the  middle  of  June  until  harvest  is  the  "  dry  spell,"  when  they  need  attention. 
The  cereals  most  abundantly  produced  are  wheat,  potatoes,  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Indian  corn  is  not  grown  to  any  extent.  All  other  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  are 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  more  than  supply  all  the  demands  of  consumption  in 
Colorado.  During  the  last  few  years,  as  in  many  other  of  the  Western  States,  there  has 
been    great    loss    from    the    ravages    of    grasshoppers,    notwithstanding   which    enough    was 
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raised  to  supply  all  the  home  markets.  Wheat  is  the  great  crop.  In  1876  over  1,000,000 
bushels  wore  jiroduced.  The  total  agricultural  product  for  that  year  is  estimated  to  have 
been  worth  0,000,000  dollars,  being  double  that  for  1870,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
spoliations  of  grasshoppers,  the  total  amount  for  1S7G  would  have  been  nearer  9,000,000 
dollars,  thus  exceeding  the  value  of  the  mining  product. 

None  of  the  industries  of  Colorado  has  developed  faster  or  more  profitably  than 
cattle  raising.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about  C;i5,000  head  of  cattle  grazing  in  th& 
State,  the  value  of  which  at  the  assessed  rate  is  very  near  10,000,000  dollars.  The  natural 
increase  of  herds  per  year  is  about  50  per  cent.  That  would  make  the  number  in  1877 
about  750,000,  and  as  125,000  represents  about  the  numljcr  marketed  and  driven  east,  the 
figures  given,  625,000,  as  the  nundjer  now  in  the  State,  are  presumed  to  be  about  correct. 
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Wool  f^rowing  comes  next  in  importance.  The  assessment  o£  1876  showed  i'M'fi77 
sheep,  vahied  at  8l(J,!li3  dollars.  The  increase  in  this  industry  is  very  marked,  and 
estimates  completed  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Wool  Growers'  Association  places  the 
number  of  sheep  at  present  in  Colorado  at  800,000,  value  1,500^000  dollars.  The  number 
marketed  in  1876  was  about  150,000  head.  The  wool  clip  reached  2,500,000  lbs.,  worth 
about  600,000  dollars. 

Cojiper,  iron,  and  other  metals  are  found ;  and  as  coal  has  been  discovered,  they 
may  be  expected  in  time  to  be  worked  to  a  great  extent.  Already  the  Colorado  coal  is 
used  by  all  the  railways  in  the  State.  In  1870  about  300,000  tons,  worth  1,500,000 
dollars,  were  mined. 

The  climate  is  good  and  equable,  the  winters  mild,  and  the  summers  cool  and  bracing. 
Sultry  nights  are  unknown;  while  the  beautiful  scenery  and  suitable  climate  have  made 
the  territory  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids.  About  one-third  of  the  territory  is  suited  for 
agriculture.  In  1870  the  number  of  improved  acres  was  85,591,  a  mere  moiety  in  a 
State  comprising  within  its  bounds  106,500  square  miles,  or,  68,160,000  acres.  Game 
birds  —  such  as  the  wild  turkey,  mountain  grouse,  sage,  hen,  prairie  chicken,  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  ptarmigan,  &c.,  abound.  The  common  mammals  and  other  animals  of  the 
Western  States  are  also  frequent;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  notorious  of  the  Colorado  fauna 
is  the  potato  beetle  [Boryphora  decemlineafa,  p.  72),  which  feeds  naturally  on  a  wild 
species  of  Solatium,  but  since  the  country  has  been,  settled  up  it  has  attacked  cultivated 
plants,  and  more  particularly  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  potato.  Since  1859  it  has 
travelled  east  1,500  miles — in  a  straight  line — carrying  devastation  wherever  it  goes.  It 
has  for  some  time  past  been  plentiful  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard :  it  has  also  been  seen  in 
Germany ;    and  in  due  time  it  may  make  its  appearance  in  this  country. 

There  are  various  other  industries  and  manufacturing  enterprises  of  large  and 
increasing  importance.  The  pine  woods  furnish  material  for  about  fifty  lumber  mills, 
though  the  once  abundant  forests  are  now  greatly  thinned  by  the  reckless  destruction  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  wool  product  has  suggested  woollen  mills,  and 
two  or  three  of  large  capacity  are  in  operation.  Tanneries  have  been  started  up  to 
utilise  the  hides.  Many  classes  of  business  growing  out  of  the  chief  industries  give 
employment  to  capital  and  labour.  Stamp  mills,  smelting,  reduction,  and  sampling 
works,  ore  dealers,  assay  offices,  miners'  supply  stores,  and  the  like,  become  the  necessary 
outgrowth  of  our  mines,  while  live  stock  markets  and  slaughter-houses  for  pireparing  dressed 
beef  to  ship  to  Eastern  markets,  are  the  natural   attendants  of  the  Colorado  cattle  interest. 

Commercial  facilities  are  greater  than  were  enjoyed  by  any  other  new  State  at  the 
time  of  admission.  There  were,  in  1876,  eight  railways,  working  919  miles  of  road,  and  there 
are  eighty-two  miles  now  under  construction,  which,  when  completed,  will  give  the  State  over 
1,000  miles  of  railroad.  The  emigrant's  wagon  (p.  65)  is  year  after  year  getting  a  less 
familiar  object,  and  the  pack-train*  (p.  68),  now  such  a  common  sight  all  over  the  West, 
will  in  time  be  replaced  by  a  more  ex23editious  mode  of  transit  for  merchandise.     There  are 

*  That   is — a  train  of   mules  or  horses,   fitted  with  pack-saddles,  and  employed  in  carrying  goods   to  remote 
localities  still  unconnected  with  civilisation  by  means  of  wagoa-roads. 
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five  express  companies  (p.  10),  reaching  all  the  principal  towns,  stage  lines  to  most  of  the 
remote  hamlets  and  mining  camps,  and  daily  lines  to  Santa  Fe,  with  connections  to  El 
Paso,  Albuqtierque,  and  Tucson,  in  Arizona.  The  Western  Union  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Telegraj)h  lines  have  sixty-nine  ofhces  in  Colorado.  There  are  nearly  3(j0  post-offices, 
twenty-one  of  which  are  money-order  offices.  There  are  eleven  national,  twenty-five 
private,   and  three   savings  hanks,  having  a  paid-in  capital  of  over  2,000,000  dollars. 

Educational  and  religious  interests  are  well  cared  for.  There  is  an  excellent  public 
school  system;  the  number  of  school  districts  being  375;  the  number  of  school-houses, 
225 ;  and  value  of  school  property,  550,000  dollars.  There  are  besides  a  State  university, 
agricultural,  mining,  scientific,  and  theological  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies.  For  the 
dissemination  of  news,  there  are  forty-six  newspapers  and  periodicals.  All  religious 
denominations  are  represented.  The  Methodist  Conference  have  thirty-five  churches  and 
societies  supplied  with  regular  preaching  ;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  ten ; 
while  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Catholic,  and  other  societies  are  repre- 
sented in  all  the  larger  towns. 

The  value  of  property,  real  and  personal,  in  the  State  is  about  75,000,000  dollars. 
State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  of  all  kinds  in  the  larger  towns  vary  from  six  to 
twenty  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  in  the  country  and  mining  districts  much  less. 

"  With  the  mines  turning  out  a  constantly  increased  product  under  a  steadily 
reduced  exj)ense  of  operation ;  the  farms  yielding  abundant  returns ;  cattle  and  sheep 
multiplying  rapidly,  and  raised  at  a  much  less  cost  than  in  any  other  Western  State ; 
new  business  enterprises  starting  up  day  by  day;  trade  in  all  branches  in  good  con- 
dition, and  capital  coming  in  freely  for  investment  in  mines,  stock  growing,  farming,  and 
merchandise,  and  an  excellent  climate — Colorado  seems  destined,  in  population  and  industries, 
to  multiply  and  increase." 

All  this  it  may  be  remembered  is  in  a  State  comparatively  new,  even  dating  from 
the  commencement  of  its  territorial  probation,  and  where  the  first  gold  was  discovered  not 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  State  may  be  naturally  divided  into  three  divisions — the  mountain  region,  including 
the  "  park  "  system,  the  foot-hills,  and  the  plains.  The  park  system  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  Colorado,  and  we  shall  accordingly  confine  ourselves  to  describing  this  point  in 
its  orography.  These  parks  are  in  reality  basins  or  depressions  surrounded  with  high 
mountains,  their  elevation  varying  from  7,000  to  S,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  being 
well  watered  and  wooded.  The  climate  is  throughout  most  of  the  year  delightful,  and 
always  healthy.  The  only  drawbacks  are  the  violent  storms  of  wind,  and,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  heavy  hail  showers.  The  humidity  seems  on  the  increase  since  the 
settlement  of  the  State,  a  fact  which  we  have  also  noted  about  Utah.  Streams  which 
formerly  dried  up  in  the  summer  now  flow  all  the  year  round,  while  the  volume  of  others 
has  for  late  years  doubled.  All  the  vegetable  products  of  the  North  grow  here;  and, 
owing  to  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  grass,  they  will  in  time  become  the  great  grazing 
localities  of  the  Western  United  States.  San  Luis  Park,  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  is  the  most  southern  of  them.  It  is  also  the  lowest  and  largest  of  them  all — 7,000 
to    8,000    feet  —  and   having   been   long   settled    by   a    population    of    8,000    to    lii,000, 
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chiefly  Mexicans,  is  the  most  cultivated  of  all  of  these  upland  valleys.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
great  amphitheatre  of  9,400  square  miles,  with  a  surface  as  Mat  as  a  lake,  showing  every 
sign  of  it  having  been  once  the  bed  of  an  inland  sea.  South  Park — the  Valla  Salada  of  the 
Spaniards — is  the  next  in  order  going  north.  It  gives  rise  to  the  South  or  Main  Platte, 
which  Hows  to  the  north-east,  and  then  eastward  to  the  Missouri.  The  park  is  twenty 
to  forty  miles  wide,  and  sixty  to  seventy  long — in  fine,  a  vast  meadow  at  the  height  of 
8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  supports  thousands  of  cattle.  The  mountains 
surrounding  abound  in  gold  and  silver,  and  rich  deposits  of  gold  are  worked  in  some 
places.  Middle  Park  (averaging  7,500  feet  above  the  sea)  is  drained  by  the  Grand  lliver 
to   the   west,  and    thence   by  the    Colorado   to    the   Gulf  of  California.      Its    outlet   by  the 

Grand  River  is  through  a  magnificent  defile  or  caiion.  It  is 
as  yet  unsettled,  but  in  time  will  become  a  favourite  summer 
resort  for  those  who  do  not  dread  temporary  isolation.  The 
North  Park  is  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory. 
It  gives  rise  to  the  North  Platte,  which,  after  flowing  north 
and  east,  joins  the  Missouri.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  and  of  an 
average  elevation  of  S,000  feet.  It  is  circular  in  shape,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  diameter.  As  yet  it  is  little  resorted 
THE  COLORADO  1.EETLE  (Do.'w.i.ora    ^      ,^jjj   jj^^g    j^q    sottlers,  though    its    scenery    is    fine.       Animas 

Park,  a  later  discovery,  is  about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  parks  are  sej^arated  one  from  the  other  by  narrow  but  lofty  ranges  of  mountains. 
They  all  abound  in  fish  and  game,  and  present  very  varied  and  romantic  landscapes.*  "  The 
colour  of  the  landscape"  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  "  in  summer  green 
and  flowers,  in  fall  time  yellow  and  flowers,  but  flowers  ever." 


Dakota. 

Bahvta  comj)rises  an  area  of  150,932  square  miles,  but  Yankton,  the  capital,  1,900  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  containing,  in  1870,  737  people,  is  the  only  town  of  any  consequence. 
The  whole  population  of  the  territory  at  that  date  was  11,181,  which  included  94  "  coloured" 
l)ersons,  1,200  non-tribal  Indians,  and  4,815  people  of  foreign  birth,  chiefly  Norwegians, 
Canadians,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Swedes.  There  are  in  addition  about  29,000  tribal  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Sioux  and  other  septs  found  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  gathered  on 
reservations.  !Most  of  the  white  population  are  settled  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
country  along  the  Missouri  lliver,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  country  east 
and  north  of  the  Missouri  is  jirincipally  undulating  prairie,  without  "  swamp,  marsh,  or  slough," 
but  traversed  by  many  streams,  and  dotted  with  endless  lakes.  Along  the  eastern  border 
extends  for  200  miles  from  the  south,  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  breadth,  an  elevated  plateau 
(1,800  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea),  called  the  Plateau  du  Cotcuu  du  Missouri.     Open  grassy 

*  See  Hayden's  "Geographical  and  Goological  Survey  of  the  Territories"  (1874);  Hollister:  "Silver  Mines 
of  Colorado"  (1867);  "Bowles:  "Parks  and  Mountains  of  Colorado"  (ISCO) ;  Blackmore :  "Colorado"  (1869); 
Greatorex:  "  Summer  Etchings  of  Colorado"  (1874);  Torter  &  Coulter:  "  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado' 
(1874),  &c. 
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plains  form  the  basin  of  the  Red  River,  while  in  the  south-west,  extending  into  Wyoniiii;^, 

are  the  Black  Hills  and  ^lauvaises    Terres,  or    Bad    Lands,  full  of  the  remains  of  extinct 

animals,  the  discovery  of    which  in  late  years  has  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 

ancient  fauna  of   North  America.      The    Black    Ilills  contain  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  lead, 

salt,  and  jietroleum;   and,  most  jirobably,  will  in  time 

take  a    high  rank  among   the  mining  regions    of   the 

United     States.       There    is,    as    in     all    the     prairie 

region,  comparatively  little  rain ;    and  accordingly  the 

climate  is  diy  and    pure,  and   consumption  an  almost 

unknown   disease.       Grazing   is    extensively   followed, 

while    the    vast     herds     of    buffalo,    elk,    deer,    and 

antelope  ranging  over  its  western  portion  gives  "  the 

land   of   the    Dacotahs"  a  reputation  among  hunters, 

as  its    black   bear,    wolverine,    musk-rat,    otter,    mink, 

marten,     and     wolf    do    among    the    North-Westeru 

trappers.       In    1S7(),  the   number   of   improved   acres 

was    42,64.5,    and    the   entire   value   of    the   real    ami 

personal    property    in    the   territory   .5,599,752    dollars. 

Dakota    has,  moreover,  the  distinction    of  having    nu 

public  debt.       3Iu('h    of  th2  territory    west    and  south 

of   the    Missouri    was  "unorganised,"  Ixit    in   1S77   a 

new  teiTitory  called  Huron  was  projected  out  of  this 

wild  land.* 

*  In  rcfi'ivnoo  to  the  nomcnclatiiro  of  tlio  trrritoiy,  a  writer 
in  the  Xeio  York  Xation  remarks  "that  tlicr.;  is  not  much  to  be 
said  against  the  name  of  '  Huron '  for  a  new  lerntory,  though 
its  selection  is  but  a  questionable  '  tribute  to  the  aborigines ; ' 
but  I  trust  that  the  derivation  of  Pembina  from  puln  beid  will 
not  make  its  way  from  the  Senate  Chamber  to  school-books  and 
gazetteers.  The  name  is  perfectly  harmless.  It  comes  from  the 
C!hippeway  and  Cree  name  for  the  high-bush  cranberry,  nipiiniiui 
(and  ncbemin/i),  literally  '  water-berries.'  The  French  of  GmaJa 
corrupted  this  to  Pemine,  and  the  voyageurs  and  trappers  made 
it  Pemlina,  and  gave  it  to  two  or  throe  sti'eams  and  lakes  where 
they  found  the  berries  jilentiful. 

A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  in  inventing  French  etj-mologies  for  Indian  names.  The  northeni 
Indians  use  the  dry  leaves  of  the  bear-beiTV  [Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi),  wliich  the  Chippeways  call  sagacomir — if, 
'  ground-berry  ' — to  mix  with  their  tobacco  for  smoking.  Sir  John  Richardson  was  made  to  believe  that '  on  account  of 
the '  Hudson's  Bay  officers  carrying  it  in  bags  for  a  like  use,  the  voyageurs  gave  it  the  appellation  of  sac-a-commis. 
A  curious  etj-raology  of  this  sort  is  the  one  which  has  been  found  for  the  Eiver  Quinechien,  a  point  at  wliich  it 
joins  the  Ottawa  River,  near  the  Long  Saut.  The  name  is  Alonkin,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  '  long  mpids ' — 
Quirwchoitan,  Champlain  wrote  it ;  but  the  Abbe  Ferland  informs  us  that  it  is  s:ud  to  have  been  given  in 
memory  of  the  first  company  of  settlers  at  this  point,  fifteen  Frenchmen,  who,  bcrause  they  were  alwajs  quarrelliug, 
were  called  by  their  countrymen  and  neighbour's,   '  les  quinze  chkiis.' 

The  French  have,  on  the  whole,  dealt  more  mercifully  than  the  EugUsh  with   Indian  names.      They  have 
mutilated,  but  without  mangling.      A  Frenchman  would  not  have  resolved  Cuppaug — which  means  'a  harbour' — 
into  '  Cape  Poge,'  or  Potopaco  into  '  Port  Tobacco.'     '  A  talc  of  love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy,'  flows  more 
50 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Unitkd  States:    The  Puvikuos  West  axd  East  of  the  Rocky  Mocxtains. 

Dakota  is  essentially  a  Prairie  State.  The  great  grassy  plains  called  prairies — from  the  French 
word  for  a  meadow — are  in  America  especially  the  treeless  fertile  regions  ]y'mg  between 
Ohio  and  jNIiehigan  on  the  east  and  the  arid  desert  on  the  west  (Vol.  I.,  p.  ilG4:).  The- 
western  part  of  Ohio,  nearly  the  whole  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  the  southern 
part  of  Michigan,  the  northern  j)art  of  Missouri,  and  jwrtions  of  Wisconsin,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Dakota  are  prairie  regions,  though  to  a  less  extent  the\'  are  found  in  all 
the  States  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
streams  flowing  from  their  melting  snow,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  to  the  west  of  that 
rano-e.  The  altitude  of  the  prairies  above  the  sea  differs.  At  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
Wisconsin  the  elevation  is  100  feet  above  the  Mississipj^i ;  about  the  centre  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  the  average  height  is  G50  to  T-jO  feet,  while  near  the  northern 
border  of  the  States  some  of  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  jn-airies  are  about  1,000 
feet  above  tide  water.  In  Iowa  the  Plateau,  du,  cofeaa  (h'-i  prairies,  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  ^Mississippi  from  those  of  the  Missouri,  is  aljout  1,100  or  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  Usually  the  prairies  are  more  or  less  undulating,  though  occasional!}' 
they  are  level  and  smooth.  The  first  kind  are  called  rolling  prairies,  the  second  flat 
prairies.  Among  the  plants  of  these  grassy  plains  compositae,  or  the  daisy  and  dandelion 
order,  and  especially  sunflowers  and  their  allies,  are  the  most  frequent  and  numerous 
in  species  and  individuals.*  On  the  borders  of  streams,  or  in  other  exceptionally 
moist  localities,  they  are  found,  but  west  of  the  Mississippi  they  become  rare,  and  near 
the  longitude  of  98*^  all  but  disappear.  The  prairies  are  among  the  richest  soils  of 
America.  They  are  usually  free  from  stones,  and  though  in  the  rich  "  swales "  and 
"  Ijottom  lands  "  the  vegetable  mould  is  very  deep,  yet  the  usual  thickness  on  the  Upper 
Prairies  is  from  one  to  two  feet.  The  sub-soil  is  almost  invariably  a  clayey  loam,  in 
its  lower  parts  mixed  with  sand,  and  occasionally  pebbles.  Between  the  09th  and  104th 
meridians   are   treeless    plains,  differing  from    the    jirairies    in    being  dry  and    partly  desert, 

smoothly  than  would  he  possihlo  for  any  tali>  of  love  in  '  Quoddy.'  The  Frencli  softened  one  name,  and  the 
English  roughened  the  other  out  of  the  Hiiiue  two  syllahles  of  the  Ahnati  original. 

As  for  Huron,  there  is  no  evidenee  that  the  name  is  Indian,  even  by  derivation.  Father  Lalemant,  in  the 
"  Relation"  for  1C39,  and  Charlevoix,  assure  us  that  it  is  French.  The  Ouendate,  as  the  Hurons  called  themselves 
— the  name  is  not  -m-itten  Wyandot — had  strange^  fashions  of  wearing  their  hair;  some  cut  it  short  on  one  side 
and  let  it  hang  in  long  locks  on  the  other,  others  trimmed  it  to  a  bristling  crest,  from  forehead  to  erown.  AVTien 
the  French  saw  them  for  the  first  time,  some  soldier  or  sailor,  as  the  story  goes,  cried  out,  'Qml/cs  liiircs!^ — 
'  what  beastly  heads  ! ' — and  the  savages  soon  got  the  nick  name  of  Hurons.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  truth  of  this 
story  has  been  questioned,  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  It  is  too  much  like  the  qiiiiize  c/iieiis 
and  pain  hcnl.  Eon  or  ronon,  as  a  termination  means  'people'  or  'nation;'  and  Uoii-ron  or  Hoio-onon  may  be 
only  another  form  of  Quendat,  or  [as  Regard  gives  it]  Uoiinnilatc — in  which  amlnte  probably  means  '  towns '  or 
'villages.'  The  name,  however,  is  of  questionable  origin,  at  best.  The  genuine  one  would  be  uuexceptionable. 
^^Tiy  not  Wyandot  or  Wyandota'-" 

•  Asa  Gray:    "American  Journal  of  Science,"  Second  Series,  Vol.  XXIII..  p.  397  (18.37). 
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although  usually  capable  of  supportiiiy  crops  if  irrigated.  Some  Western  men  affect 
to  ajjply  the  name  of  "  plains "  to  these  tracts,  covered  with  the  short  curly  LufEalo 
grass,  reserving  the  word  prairie  for  the  undulating  regions  covered  witii  tall  luxuriant 
grasses  we  have  already  described,  though  the  distinction  is  not  strictly  kept  up,  or, 
indeed,  possible  in  every  ease.  The  buffalo  grasses  change  colour  early  in  the  summer. 
Hence  the  "plains"  look  yellowish-green  long  before  the  autumn  comes,  while  the 
rolling  hills  and  valleys  of  the  "  prairies  "  are  still  fresh  and  green. 


The  Prairies  West  of  the  Rocky  Moixtains. 

The  "mound"  prairies  are  found  near  Puget  Sound  and  in  other  portions  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast,  particularly  on  the  Nisijually  Plains — grassy  openings  in  appearance  not  unlike 
English  parks — (Vol.  I.,  p.  309).  These  plains  are  ranged  among  the  dry  prairies — in 
contradistinction  to  the  wet  ones — of  the  region  to  the  west  of  the  mountains.  Among  these 
may  be  classed  the  pleasant  little  prairies  on  Whidby's  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Washington 
Territory,  the  Willamette  Prairie,  Oregon,  the  Scpiak  Prairie  near  Seattle,  the  small  Cowichan 
and  Comox  Prairies  on  Vancouver  Island,  &c.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
rivers,  and  their  soil  seems  to  have  been  deposited  from  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
streams;  though  they  are  now  elevated  more  than  lOll  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
They  are  composed  of  a  thick  black  loam  one  to  three  feet  deep,  almost  entirely  vegetable  in 
composition.  The  soil  is  sometimes  too  rich  for  grain,  though  that  of  other  prairies  near  the 
shore  is  poorer  and  sandier.  Often  these  prairies  are  scattered  with  oaks,  chiefly  Qnereiis 
Garriiana,  and  a  few  pines,  which  give  a  peculiarly  pleasant  home-like  aspect  to  these 
openings  in  the  gloomy  forest  around.  They  are  often — as  in  the  case  of  the  Nisqually 
Plains — -dotted  here  and  there  with  little  lakes  swarming  with  the  fresh  water  turtle,* 
surrounded  with  pleasant  groves  of  maple,  t  pine,  t  oak,  and  occasionally  the  Oregon  ash. 
Scattered  over  these  prairies  are  also  little  hillocks  covered  with  trees — looking,  at  a 
distance,  like  wooded  islands  in  a  grassy  sea.  These  mounds,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
are  not  dissimilar  in  formation  to  the  much  more  marked  "  mound  prairies "  between 
Olympia  and  Monticello,  on  the  Cowlitz  portage  in  Washington  Territory.  The  form  of 
these  mounds  is  very  distinetlj^  circular,  and  average,  from  a  more  swell  in  the  prairie,  to 
a  height  of  six  to  eight  feet.  They  are  composed  of  gravel,  ajiparently  brought  together 
by  tlie  action  of  water;  but  the  mounds  never  coalesce,  though  often  in  cl<ise  proximity 
to  each  other.  Amid  the  endless  theories  which  are  advanced  by  local  virti(osi  and  other 
more  scientific  visitors,  I  can  find  none  which  will  at  all  reasonably  explain  these  remark- 
able natural  mounds,  though  the}-  appear  not  to  be  peculiar  to  this  prairie,  l>ut  are  also 
found  in  Texas.  I  am  inclined  to  hazard  an  opinion  that  their  origin  is  due  to  the  same 
causes — whatever  these  may  have  been — which  went  to  form  the  kames,  escars,  or  gravel 
mounds  generally  associated  witli   the  glacial  epoch,  and  found  scattered  over  many  portions 

*  Actincmys  marmorata   (Agiissiz). 
+  Acey  vtarynphyUnm  (Pursh). 
X  PiiiKS  pondcrosa  (Douglas). 
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of   the    British    Islands    ami    the    north    of   Europe.      Professor    Joseph  Lo  Conte   considers 
them  due  to  surface  erosion  under  peculiar  circumstances.* 

Very  frequently  these  dry  prairies  are  covered  with  a  thick  crop  of  feru  [Pleri» 
aquUina),  whicli  is  a  great  miisance  to  the  hirtncrs,  who  resort  to  liming  and  other 
means  to  rid  the  soil  of  it.  I  am  told  by  some  experienced  "Western  farmers  that 
if  this  fern  be  continually  cut  down  it  will  in  a  very  short  time  disappear,  the  sap 
being  drained  off  by  this  constant  bleeding — the  result  of  which  is  that  the  bracken 
very  soon  dies  of  exhaustion.       In  considering  the  origin  of   these  prairies,   we  are   struck 


STEAMER     OX     THE      LOWER     MISSOURI. 


by  the  abrupt  termination  of  forest  surrounding  them.  They  seem  like  oases  in  a  forest- 
desert.  At  one  time  these  prairies  must  have  been  much  wider  than  now,  and,  indeed, 
there  are  evident  signs  that  they  are  only  remains  of  much  more  extensive  grassy  plains, 
which  once  extended  over  the  vidleys,  until  the  forest  encroached  on  them.  The  climate 
must  have  been  at  that  period  very  different  from  what  it  is  now ;  but  everything  tells  us 
that  there  has  been  some  wonderful  revolution  in  the  climate  of  North-West  America  since 
first  it  took  its  present  contour.  The  prairies  by  the  side  of  rivers,  such  as  the  Comox,  and 
even  the  Willamette  Prairies,  were  prob.ibly  at  cue  time  of  the  nature  of  meadows,  overflowed 
by  the  rivers  when  the  volume  of  water  in  them  was  much  more  extensive  than  now ;  and  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  absence  of  trees  on  them  is  due  to  the  sapping 
by  water  to  whieh  they  were  then  subject,  if,  indeed,  there  were  not  continuous  swamps;  for 


•  For  a  more  particular  account  of  iheac  ('xtraordinary  mounds  on  the  "  mound  prairies,"  I  may  refer  the 
reader  to  Gibbs:  "Pacific  Uailroad  Report,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  4G9  and  48C  ;  Cooper:  "Natural  History  of  Wiiahingtoa 
Tcn-itory,"  p.   IS,  kc. 
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swamps  will,  ia  due  course,  by  the  formation  of  soil,  antl  by  the  decay  of  their  own  vegetation, 
become  dry  prairies — a  fact  I  have  more  than  once  observed — -or  by  some  of  the  convulsions 
so  common  in  a  volcanic  region  like  North-West  America,  they  may  have  been  suddenly 
drained  of  their  superfluous  moisture  and  become  dry  land.  At  all  events,  we  know  that 
the  forest  is  steadily  encroaching  on  the  present  prairies.     Old   settlers  have  pointed  out  t-o 


Mil  '\/^J 


A    BLOOD    INDIAN. 


me,  on  the  Willamette  Prairies,  places  on  which  thirty  years  ago  they  grazed  their  catUc, 
though  now  they  are  covered  with  a  dense  thicket  of  firs.  Again,  on  the  Nisqually  Plains, 
is  a  place  where  some  otficers  of  Her  INIajesty's  ships  were  buried  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  was  then  open  prairie.  "When  I  visited  the  spot  it  was  with  diiricidty  (hat  wo  coulil 
find  our  way  through  the  bush  and  trees  which  covered  the  ground.  The  Indians  tell  the 
same  tale — that  the  forest  in  "Washington  Territory  and  the  neighbouring  country  is 
encroaching  on  the  jn-airies.  These  praiiies  support  a  luxuriant  herbaceous  vegetation: 
probably  one-half  of  the  flowering  plants  found  to  the  west   of  the  Cascade  range  grow  on 
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them.  Among  these  may  bo  classed  various  species  of  buttercup,  PotentUla,  CoUomia,, 
CoUlnsia,  Dodt'calheon,  Frltillaria,  Cri/prlpediun,  Aqullegla,  &c.,  most  of  which  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  Douglas,  Jeffrey,  Burke,  and  the  author,  and  are 
getting  to  be  common  garden  flowers.  A  very  characteristic  plant  of  some  jiarts  of  these 
prairies  is  the  tall  yellow  Oeiiolfierd  hlennls,  now  introduced  into  our  English  gardens. 
Other  common  plants  are  Delphinium  aziireum,  Gallia rdia,  Lnjnnus,  Smile// la  Jleiizlesll, 
Erigeron,  Ll/iarla  Caiiadoisls,  wild  strawberries,  &c.  Finally  everywhere,  from  May  to  June, 
the  prairies  are  covered  with  the  beautiful  blue  flowers  of  the  garaass  lily  {Gai/ia/s-sla  csc/tleit(a), 
which  are  among  the  most  charming  and  characteristic  flowers  of  North-West  America. 
Several  species  of  mammals  are  closely  confined  to  the  dry  j^rairies  or  their  borders.  Among 
these  are  the  gopher,  meadow  mice,  Oregon  mole,  &c. ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  Sewellel 
{Aplodonila  leporliid),  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  Western  mammals,*  the  Western 
vole,  the  prairie  mouse,  &e.  Very  few  birds  are  peculiar  to  prairies,  though  some  of  the 
smaller  species,  shunning  dense  forests,  frequent  their  borders.  The  shore  lark  and  the 
Savannah  sparrows  are,  perhajis,  the  only  land  birds  never  seen  in  tiie  Far  Western  woods, 
while  some  water-birds  frequent  the  marshy  portions,  along  with  the  brown  crane  and  the 
Canada  goose,  which  are  rarely  or  never  seen  along  the  sea  shore. 

Wet  prairies  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast  generally  formed  around  the  mouths  of  various 
tidal  rivers,  such  as  the  Eraser.  They  are  only  overflowed  by  the  tide  at  its  highest 
periods  two  or  three  times  annually.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good  vegetables,  but 
in  the  summer  season  they  are  so  infested  by  mosquitoes  as  to  be  almost  uninhabitable. 
They  jiroduce  a  coarse  grass,  which  is  cut  when  in  the  vicinity  of  a  market,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  swamp  hay.  The  extensive  flats  on  either  side  of  the  Eraser  mouth  are 
accordingly  unused,  except  for  this  purpose,  though  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
eventually  they  will  be  regarded  as  valuable  agricultural  lands,  and  proper  means  taken 
to  embank  them.  In  Nova  Scotia,  similar  tracts  form  the  richest  agricultural  lands  of  the 
province. t 

Sometimes  the  tide  prairies  get  covered  with  bush,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
and  Chehalis.  At  other  times  they  are  dotted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  trees, 
like  islands  in  a  grassy  sea.  Near  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia,  there  are  meadows 
annually  overflowed  in  some  period  from  June  to  August,  by  the  rising  of  the  river, 
but  it  is  found  that  if  the  seed  is  put  in  after  the  flood  has  subsided  it  prospers  very 
well. J  The  absence  of  trees  is  no  doubt  due  to  inundation,  or  to  the  icy  flood  from  the 
mountains  which  saps  the  ground.  Tiiere  are  often  found  small  prairies  about  the  head 
waters  of  streams,  particularly  in  hollows  in  the  mountains.  They  are  generally  marshy, 
from  the  continual  welling  up  of  springs,  and  are  covered  with  a  coai-se  grass,  or,  where 
drier,  with  bushes.  These  little  oases  among  the  wooded  mountains  are  particularly  pleasant 
to  the  traveller,  and  even  more  so  to  his  horse,  as  they  generally  form  the  only  grassy  stops 
on  his  route — that  is,  if  it  be  one  liy  which  horses  can  be  taken,  a  rarity  in  tiiis  region. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  cranberry  marshes  along  the  coast,  which  curiously  produce  a  group 

*  For  a  list  .sou  Lyall:   ••Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  Vol.  ^^^.,  p.  1.3-')  (1863). 

t  Dawson:  "Acadian  Geology,"  p.  16. 

X  Cooper:   '•  Natural  History  of  Washington  Territory"  (Botany),  p.  16. 
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of  jilants,  many  oi  which  are  identical  witli  llie  Alpine  Flora,  at  5,000  feet  elevation  on 
the  mountains,  and  are  composed  of  species  found  in  the  northern  jxirtion  of  the  American 
and  other  continents,  forming'  exceptions,  brought  about  by  peculiar  physical  circumstances, 
to  the  ordinary  geographical  distribution  of  plants  in  North-West  America.  In  the 
smaller  rivers  and  lakes  are  also  found  similar  cosmopolites,  but  more  truly  aquatic,  such 
as  ScirpHS  /ae/iitrii,  Ti/pha  lalifoVia,  Foljr/oiiuiii  ainphihluni,  ike,  almost  universally  in 
company  with  the  characteristic  ''skunk  cabbage "  of  the  "\\'estern  swamps  {Sj/MploccirpKi 
Ka  in  f.Hclui  lien  is). 

The  wet  prairies  also  support  a  group  of  plauts  almost  jieculiur  to  them.  On  the 
Sumass  River  Prairies,  off  Fraser  River,  the  North-West  Boundary  Commission  pastured 
their  horses,  but  so  terribly  were  they  tortured  by  mosquitoes,  that  the  animals,  maddened 
with  pain,  would  sometimes  spring  into  the  river  and  get  drowned.  Even  the  tough  skins 
of  the  Indians  do  not  escape  with  impunity.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  engage  them  to 
paddle  up  the  sloughs  leading  into  these  swamp  prairies  in  July,  August,  or  September, 
except  at  very  hig-h  wages.  Some  friends  of  ours,  engaged  in  survej'ing  these  places, 
had  to  give  three  dollars,  or  13s.  Cd.  per  diem,  with  food,  to  their  Indian  canoemen,  and  even 
then  they  bargained  to  be  supplied  with  mosquito  bars.  Such  is  the  torture  inflicted  by 
these  pests,  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  Indian  mythology  ascribing  mosquitoes  to  have 
originated  from  the  ashes  of  the  Slahicitui  cidcniuHJi,  or  wicked  witches,  who  haunted  those 
parts — 

"  In  cliiys  no  more  remembered, 

Wluii  tlie  heaTcns  were  closer  to  xis. 
And  the  i^ods  were  more  familiar." 

and  whose  evil  deeds  I  have  recorded  elsewhere.* 

I  doubt  not,  however,  that  as  settlements  and  cultivation  extend,  the  mosquitoes  will 
disappear,  smoke  causing  their  destruction.  When  first  I  visited  New  Westminster,  a  little 
town  on  Fraser  River  (great  on  paper, -^  however,  and  the  then  capital  of  British  Columbia), 
sleep  was  scarcely  possible  for  mosquitoes,  and  the  faces  of  the  people  would  have  led 
the  stranger  to  suppose  that  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  was  desolating  the  town.  When  I 
last  visited  it,  the  smoke  had  quite  driven  them  off. 


The  Puauues  East  o\>  the  Rocky  ]Moi'xtaixs. 

The  reader  must  pardon  this  long  digression  regarding  a  part  of  the  country  we 
have  already  travelled  over,  and  which  is  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  Dakota,  the  proper 
subject  of  this  section.  It  is,  however,  better  to  consider  the  interesting  and  important 
question  of  prairies  as  a  whole,  more  especially  as  these  most  remarkable  features  in  North 
American  geography  are  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  are  sometimes  classed  as  due 
to  the  same  causes,  while  in  reality  those  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East  have  really 
nothing   in    common,    except    that     all     of    them     are    more    or    less    treeless.       On    the 

•  "  Races  of  Hankind,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  139. 

t  -Vt  that  period  the  Municipal  Council  was  advertising  for ■  tt-nder-t  to  "cut  down  the  standing  tmhtr  upon 
Argj-le  Crescent,  Lytton  Square,"  and  so  on,  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  joke. 
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Pacific  coast,  eircumstaucps  no  loii<^or  iu  force  have  been  shown  to  liavc  formed  tlic 
prairies — now  in  the  changed  character  of  climate  getting  rapidly  encroached  on  hy  the 
forests.  The  true  prairies — which  we  have  already  noticed — are  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  position  and  extent  of  these  great  plains  we  have  already 
indicated  (p.  7 J),  by  stating  that  the  prairie  country  is  comprised,  speaking  roundly, 
within  the  meridian  line  on  the  western  side  of  Louisiana,  the  boundaries  of  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa,  for  their  eastern  limit;  the  Rocky  Mountain  crest  for  the  western, 
with  Texas  at  the  south,  and  the  "Barren  Grounds"  on  the  north,  embracing  a  longitudinal 
jiarallelogram  of  somewhat  less  than  1,U(I0  miles  iu  width.  They  have  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  west  to  the  east,  intersected  by  rivers  running  into  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  St. 
Lawrence,  and  into  the  sea  on  the  Texan  coast.  They  are  of  homogeneous  formation,  slightly 
undulating  and  continuous,  without  timbered  spaces  or  lakes.  The  soil,  though  compact, 
is  of  a  tine  calcareous  mould,  producing  an  abundance  of  herbage  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  climate.  During  a  temporary  jirevalence  of  moist  almosplici'c  in  tjie  sjiring,  the  delicate 
"  "-ramma  "  *  and  "  buffalo  grasses  "  flourish,  and  are  converted  into  hay  upon  the  ground, 
by  the  gradually  returning  drought.  It  is  upon  this  longitudinal  belt  of  perennial  pasture 
that  the  buffalo  iinds  his  winter  food;  and  here,  also,  are  found  vast  herds  of  wild  horses, 
the  elk,  the  antelope,  and  numerous  other  animals. t  These  plains  are  not  the  same  throughout. 
Towards  the  north,  chiefly  within  the  British  possessions,  and  in  the  influence  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  is  found  the  celebrated  belt  of  fertile  land.J  Further  to  the  south,  the 
absence  of  rain  has  caused  the  country  to  be  very  barren,  and  covered  with  sage  brush 
(Artemesia).  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  ami  much  of  that  now  gone 
over  by  the  Pacific  Railroad,  is  of  this  nature.  However,  this  soil  is  not  irretrievably  barren. 
Indeed,  that  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  is  evinced  by  the  magnificent  crops  raised  by 
irrigation  in  Utah.  Luscious  peaches  and  other  fruit  are  there  growing  in  abundance;  but 
look  over  the  fence,  and  outside  is  the  dreary  sage  brush.  When  first  the  Mormons  came 
into  this  valley,  they  found  an  old  trapper — Jim  Bridger — then  trading  among  the  Indians. 
He  lauffhed  to  scorn  the  notion  of  ever  raising  wheat  there,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  ear  he  saw  grown  in  the  dismal-looking 
desert  around.  Irrigation,  has,  however,  accomplished  wonders,  and  Mormondom,  in  addition 
to  feeding  a  population  of  over  1:10,000,  supplies  Idaho  and  the  neighbouring  gold  mining 
districts  with  flour  from  wheat  grown  in  the  valley.  Further  to  the  south,  the  breezes 
from  the  Mexican  Gulf  bring  suflicient  moisture  to  render  the  Texan  prairies  fruitful. 
This  leads  us  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  origin  of  these  prairies  and  plains  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  moisture  necessary  for  the  growth  of  trees.  The  central  region 
is  comparatively  dry,  and  consequently  treeless,  except  near  the  mountains,  which  act 
as  condensers,  and  precipitate  an  amount  of  rain  suflicient  to  sustain  a  forest  growth. 
The  rainfall  is  greater  in  that  part  of  the  continent  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  hence  we 

*  This  name  is  applied  to  several  species  of  grass.     In  Arizona,  for  instance,  to  AiistUio  purpurea  (Nutt.); 

Muhknbergia  pungois  (Thunti.);  Pkuraphis  Jameaii  (Torr.) ;  as  well  as  to  Bouteloua  oligastclnja  (p.  47). 

t  Gilpin  and  Brown:  "U.  S.  Patent  Office  Report."— Ai;riculturc,  1857,  p.  294  (with  map,  Plate  vi.) 

J  Mullans:    "Minors'  and  Travellers'  Guide  to  Oregon,''  &.c.  (1865)  p.  71  ;  as  well  as  to  Palliscr:  "  Red  River 

Ejcplorations  "  (Blue  Book). 
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I 
have  an  almost  unbroken  forest  along  the  line  where  treeless  and  forest  districts  meet. 
Local  causes  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  trees.  Belts  of  timber  border  the  streams 
and  cover  the  more  porous  and  absorbent  soils,  while  level  surfaces,  with  a  firm  and  unporous 
soil,  sometimes  very  wet  and  sometimes  very  dry,  sustain  only  a  growth  of  grass  which 
can  endure  the  alternations  fatal  to  trees.  Annual  fires  have  their  influence  in  extending 
the  area  of  grassy  surface ;  and  over  much  of  this  middle  ground  the  causes  limiting  the 
growtli  of  trees  could  be  removed,  and  their  forest  area  extended.*  The  forces  of  nature 
are  here  so  nicely  balanced,  that  slight  causes  would  make  one  or  other  preponderate.  I 
think  it  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  among  those  who  have  thought  over  the 
subject,  that  the  many  theories  which  attribute  jirairies  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
want  of  water  are  erroneous,  or  only  of  local  value.  On  the  great  prairies  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  every  variety  of  soil  and  surface  fails  to  sustain  trees,  and  there  only  a 
change  of  climatic  conditions  will  convert  the  grass-covered  surface  to  forest.  We  must, 
however,  separate  the  operations  which  originally  made  these  prairies  from  those  wliich 
keep  them  in  the  condition  of  treeless  tracts.  Witli  the  first  we  have  nothing  to  do  :  it 
might  have  been  a  geological  revolution,  or  it  might  not.  We  only  know  that  the  absence 
of  trees  now  is  due  to  the  causes  we  have  explained.  Heat  alone  has  little  influence  in  the 
growth  of  trees.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rainy  tropics,  and  the  bare  plains  or  deserts  of  an 
equally  tropical  country.      The  one  is  covered  with  dense  forest,  the  other  is  treeless. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes  is,  though  cold, 
densely  wooded,  almost  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  frost ;  while  the  Steppes  of  Russia  and 
Asia,  though  under  similar  climatic  conditions,  have  little  or  no  wood,  owing  to  their  being 
supplied  with  little  moisture.  The  ecpial  distribution  of  rains  is  also  imjiortant.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  absence  of  rains,  necessary  for  forest  growth,  does  not  interfere 
with  ordinary  crops.  In  fact,  most  crops  will  succeed  better  with  less  rain  than  is  necessary 
for  most  trees  to  thrive,  and  in  some  years  there  is  even  a  greater  supply  of  rain  in 
the  Texas  and  Illinois  regions  than  eastward.  A  consideration  of  the  source  of  rains  will 
exj)lain  why  prairies  have  their  present  limits.  Coming  north  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  moisture-bearing  clouds  are  carried  more  and  more  eastward  by  the  westerly  winds, 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  is  precipitated  before  reaching  the  Ohio  River, 
the  Illinois  region  is  deprived  for  many  years  of  its  due  share  of  rains.  The  Texan 
region,  lying  considerably  west  of  the  line  of  tract  of  these  gulf  storms,  has  to  depend 
on  less  abundant  sources  of  rain.  Now,  as  we  go  westward,  the  supply  rapidly  diminishes, 
until  in  the  jii'^^'i^ic  country  proper  it  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  growth  of  trees, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  cultivated  products,  and  in  some  cases  even  grain  and  other 
herbage  entirely  disappear  over  vast  tracts.  From  the  great  bend  of  the  Missouri 
northward,  however,  there  seems  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  country.  On  the  banks 
of  that  river,  above  Fort  Union,  there  is  no  long  interval  without  trees,  as  there  is 
further   south    on    nearly  all    the    streams;    and   on  the    Saskatchewanf    there  is    even    less. 

*  In  Iowa,  for  instance,  it  is  calculated  that  everj'  three  years  not  less  than  .5,000,000  trees  are  planted, 
and  that  within  considerably  less  than  half  a  dozen  j-ears  the  forest  area  has  heen  increased  by  25,000,000  trees. 

t  For  which  see,  inter  alia  (Vol.  I.,  p.  239),  Lord  Southesk's  "Saskatchewan"  (1875),  and  Hind's  "Canadian 
Red  River  Exploring  Expedition  "  (1858). 
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The  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  underlying  rocks  assists  much  in  the  aridity  of 
the  country;  and  we,  therefore,  find  that  the  line  marking  the  junction  of  the 
carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Illinois  region  with  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  is  a  distinct 
limitation  of  many  trees,  as,  indeed,  rocks  are  elsewhere.  jNIuch  more  could  1>e  said 
on  the  same  subject,  but  for  our  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  say^  that  though  different 
trees  may  require,  individually,  different  degrees  of  moisture,  yet,  at  least,  sixteen 
inches  of  annual  rainfall  during  the  groiciiifj  season,  are  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  forest  region.  These  facts  are  exemplified  in  the  regions  between  the  Rooky 
Mountains  and  the  Cascades.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  moistened 
by  the  rains  condensed  from  the  moist  breezes  impinging  on  the  lofty  peaks,  and 
also  by  the  melting  of  their  snows,  is  covered  with  trees.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
western  slope,  and  here  a  vegetation  not  unlike  that  of  the  Western  Cascade  Jtountains 
makes  its  a.ppearance,  similar  physical  circumstances  leading  to  similar  organic  products. 
As  we  go  further  west,  out  of  the  influence  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains,  the  country  gets 
more  arid,  until,  at  length,  a  region  is  reached  out  of  the  influence  of  either  the  moisture 
of  the  Rocky  or  the  Cascade  Mountains.  This  causes  the  great  desert  between  these 
two  ranges.  When  we  cross  the  Cascades  we  come  into  a  region  where  the  moist 
breezes  of  the  Pacific  reach.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  dense  forest  stretching  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  great  ocean,  open  lands  being  the  exception,  and  prairies  only  occurring 
of  very  limited  extent,  and  under  local  conditions,  with  which  the  absence  or  presence 
of  rain  has  little  or  nothing  to  do.  But  this  is  bringing  us  round  to  the  point  from 
whence  we  set  out ;  and  having  thus  arrived  at  the  starting  point  we  may  dismiss  the 
vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  pi-airies,  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  which  I 
have  adopted,  though  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  geologist  of  Professor  Whitney's 
eminence  in  the  opposite  camp.*  Above  all,  I  consider  that  the  theory  of  Professor  Hall, 
which  attributes  the  treeless  character  to  the  finely  comminuted  condition  of  the 
miderlying  strata,  especially  the  shales  and  limestones,  is  untenable.  It  is  too  sweeping 
to  supply  even  a  plausible  explanation  applicable  in  every  case.  In  time,  I  believe,  some 
parts  of  the  Western  pirairies  may  again  be  forested.  Settlers  are  beginning  to  plant  trees 
around  their  houses,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  Trees — it  is  a  verj-  familiar 
bit  of  knowledge — greatly  affect  rainfall.  In  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Malta,  India,  parts  of  California,  Australia,  Switzerland,  Austria,  South  Africa — indeed, 
in  nearly  every  country — the  same  facts  have  been  noticed.  When  forests  are  cut  down 
the  rain  speedily  nms  over  the  surface,  causing  floods  for  a  time,  and  aridity  for  long 
afterwards.  Hence  it  is  looked  upon  as  excellent  State  policy  to  at  once  replant  such 
deforested  tracts,  in  order  to  increase  and  economise  the  showers  which  fall.  Tliis  has 
been  done  in  various  countries  with  the  best  effect. t     In  California  it  is  always  noticed  that 

*  See  his  papers— now  repnDted— in  the  American  Xaturalist,  1876.  The  more  general  view  is  advocated 
and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Cooper  in  "Smithsonian  Report,''  1858,  pp.  2-lG — 279,  with  corrections  in  Report  for  1S60, 
p.  438 ;  Newberry:  "Transaction  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science"  (Buffalo  Meeting), 
1864;  Forster:   "  Mississippi  Valley  "  (1869),  &c. 

t  Markham:  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,"  Vol.  XXXVI..  p.  ISO;  neghom  ,ind  Bidie: 
"Proceedings   of   the   Royal   Geographical  Society,"   Vol.   XIII.,  pp.   7.5—82,    Bolander :    "Proceedings   of   the 
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the  foo-s  drivinjj  inland  from  the  Pacific  invariably  turn  to  rain  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  great  red  wood  forests  on  the  coast.  Hence,  springs  in  or  near  the  red 
woods  are  never  in  want  of  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  owing  to  the  same  cause 
crops  on  the  Coast  range  are  not  liable  to  fail.  The  destruction  of  forests  in  North-West 
America  is  controlled  by  no  law.  In  Washington  Territory,  and  some  other  places, 
the  State  exacts  a  small  royality  in  the  shape  of  "  stumpage,"  but  beyond  this  there 
are  no  regulations  affecting  the  destruction  of  timber.  Indeed,  a  tree  is  looked  upon 
as  a  natural  enemy — the  sooner  destroyed  the  better.  A  man  in  the  woods,  in  order 
to  provide  a  "  backlog "  for  his  camp  lire,  will  fell — -without  the  slightest  compunction— 
a  noble  pine,  which  would  be  the  pride  of  an  English  forest,  and  the  money  value 
of  which  would  eventually  be  great. 

Prairie  and  Forest:    Their  Sanitary  Aspects. 

The  Western  man,  with  all  his  hard-headed  shrewdness  in  most  affairs  of  life, 
is  but  a  "pig-headed"  sort  of  fellow  in  some  other  things.  In  the  matter  of  a 
dwelling,  and  the  selection  of  a  site  for  it,  he  has  no  medium.  He  cither  goes 
into  one  extreme  or  another,  as  circumstances  lead  him  or  gain  tempts  him.  If  he 
fixes  his  residence  in  a  wooded  country,  his  whole  object  in  life  is  to  slash  and  hew 
at  the  timber,  until  he  has  effected  a  clearing.  Bo  the  climate  ever  so  warm,  he  cares 
nothing  for  that.  No  shady  trees  cast  their  cooling  influences  over  his  picturesque  log  cabin. 
The  very  sight  of  a  tree  seems  an  eyesore  to  him,  and  that  handy  little  American  axe  of 
his — so  different  from  the  cumbrous,  absurd,  Flemish  tool  which  we  so  persistently  use 
in  this  country — soon  helps  him  to  remove  the  object  of  his  dislike.  Fire,  the  augur,  and 
blasts  of  gunpowor,  assist,  and  soon  he  has  what  he  delights  to  style  "a  right  smart  chance 
uv  a  clearin'."  The  maxim  of  the  Laird  of  Diimbiedykes  *  has  no  place  in  his  philosophy 
— quite  the  reverse.  From  sire  to  son  the  injunction  descends,  "  Bring  'em  down,  Seth, 
why  cumber  they  the  ground?"  y\.nd  at  the  same  time,  the  practical  effect  of  it  is 
pointed  out  in  the  "powerful  heaji"  of  pumpkins,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes  he  can  grow 
in  their  place.  The  result  is,  that  in  a  few  years  his  log  cabin  stands  shelterless  from 
sunshine  and  storm ;  and  the  tasteless,  gaudily-painted  mansion,  which  in  course  of  years 
of  prosperity  replaces  the  pioneer  "  shanty,"  is  equally  bare,  the  sunshine  beating  down 
upon  it  in  summer,  and  the  wind  howling  through  the  seams  between  the  contracted 
Ijoards  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  our  friend  "locates"  near  prairie  land. 
Then  he  goes  into  an  opposite  extreme.  He  commonly  selects  for  his  residence  a  position 
in  a  dense  grove  of  timber,  where,  by  the  exclusion  of  sunbeams,  and  almost  of  the 
atmospliere,  a  continual  dampness  prevails.  This  is  frequently  in  a  low  bottom,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream.  Though  he  has  no  intention  of  passing  his  life  there,  yet  the  fancied 
wealth    of  the    timber    region,    its    superior   value,    as    he   thinks,    over   the   prairie,    decides 

California  Academy  of  Science,"  Vul.  III.  (I8C6) ;  Wilson:  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Gcof^aphical  Society,'" 
Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  IOC,  and  in  numerous  other  less  accessible  works;  whUc  in  Croumliio  Brown's  "  Reboisement  in 
Friince  "  (187.5),  the  whole  question  is  discussed. 

*  "  Aye  be  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock  ,  it  grows  while  you  arc  sleepin'." 
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his  choice  in  favour  o£  that  position;  and,  neglecting  the  high,  open,  healthy  prairie  that 
spreads  before  him — sea-like  in  extent — a  virgin  soil,  unsurpassed  and  all  hut  inexhaustible, 
where  in  two  years  he  might  be  the  possessor  of  a  rich  farm,  he  seeks  the  immersion  ot 
a  dense  and  damp  forest,  where,  with  his  poor  cabin  and  his  habits  of  life,  his  exposure  and 
hardships,  combined  with  the  atmosphere  and  the  decaying  vegetation,  intermittent  fever, 
or  ague,  is  soon  added  to  his  other  discomforts,  and  sets  its  pallid   mark   of  emaciation  on 


A  HERD  OF  BUFFALOES  (Bison  Americaniis)  on   the  praikie. 


the  countenances  of  the  flxmily.  Incarceration  may  be  a  term  less  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  a  roving  backwoodsman  than  any  other,  and  is  especially  unsuitable  to  liis 
habits.  Possibly  the  cabin  you  see  him  in  is  the  third  or  fourth  he  has  built  within  the 
twelve  months,  and  a  very  slender  motive  would  place  him  in  a  fourth  before  the  ensuing 
winter.  Labouring  under  no  restraint,  his  activity  is  only  bounded  by  his  own  physical  powers. 
He  has  no  veneration — no  associations  which  bind  him  to  a  place.  He  is,  or  was,  always 
''calculating  to  move  West."  Still  he  is  incarcerated — shut  from  the  common  air— buried 
in  the  depths  of  a  boundless  forest.  The  breeze  of  health  never  reaches  these  poor  wamlerers. 
They  are  all  tall  and  pale,  like  vegetables  that  grow  in  a  vault  pining  for  light.     They  are 
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all  of  one  palo  yellow,  without  the  slightest  tint  of  healthful  bloom.  In  peering  through  a 
vast  expanse  of  the  hackwoodsj  I  have  been  so  much  struck  with  the  effect  that  I  fancy 
I  could  determine  the  colour  of  the  inhabitants  if  I  were  apprised  of  the  depths  of  their 
immersion  !  and  rice  versa,  1  could  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  clearing  if  I  saw  the  people. 
The  blood  is  not  supplied  with  a  proper  dose  of  oxygen,  from  their  gloomy  atmosphere, 
crowded  with  vegetation,  growing  almost  in  the  dark,  or  decomposing,  and  in  either  case 
extracting  from  the  air  its  vital  iirincijjle.*  Nearly  all  of  these  new  countries  are  subject 
to  ague  when  the  virgin  soil  is  turned  u]i.  It  is  the  chronic  malady  of  some  districts, 
and  is  really  thought  little  of,  though  I  cannot  say  I  ever  met  any  of  the  citizens  of  the 
numerous  "  Edens "  of  the  West  who,  like  Colonel  Cholloj),  was  "  fever-proof,  and  likewise 
agur."  On  the  contrary,  my  experience  was  that  most  of  the  citizens  of  a  malarious  neighbour- 
hood found  it  convenient  to  arrange  their  engagements  in  accordance  with  their  "  shaking 
days."  j\Iost  of  these  i:)rimitive  peoi^le  were  rather  surprised  when  told  that  in  England  their 
familiar  trouble  was  almost  unknown.  "  No  fiver — an^  aguey  1 "  would  be  the  exclamation  ; 
'•'  then  I  cariate  the  old  country's  pretty  well  cleared.  That's  it,  caj^'n.  Mos'  uv  the  land  's 
taken  up  in  your  section,  I  reckon  ? "  If  the  country  is  swampy,  then  the  trouble  is  much 
magnified.  Those  who  have  seen  the  miserable  sickly  wood-cutters  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississipjii,  where,  according  to  !Mark  Tapley,  the  toads  are  "  on  the  wisitin'  list,"  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  When  the  river  rises,  the  farms  of  these  cachectic  wretches  are  generally 
flooded.  A  humorous  writer,  who  in  this  ease  scarcely  exaggerates,  describes  at  this 
season  "  crazy  rail-fences  sticking  a  foot  or  two  above  the  water,  with  one  or  two  jean-clad, 
chilly-racked,  yellow-faced  male  miserables  roosting  on  the  top  rails,  elbows  on  knees,  jaws  in 
hand,  grinding  tobacco,  and  discharging  the  result  at  fioating  chips  through  crevices  left  by 
lost  milk  teeth  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  family  and  the  few  farm  animals  were  huddled  together 
in  an  empty  wood  Hat,  riding  at  her  moorings  close  at  hand.  In  this  Hat  boat  the  family  would 
have  to  cook  and  eat  and  sleep  for  a  lesser  or  greater  number  of  days  (or  probably  weeks),  until 
the  river  should  fall  two  or  three  feet,  and  let  them  get  back  to  their  log  cabin  and  their  chills 
again — chills  being  a  merciful  provision  of  an  all-wise  Providence  to  enable  them  to  take 
exercise  without  exertion.  And  this  sort  of  watery  camping  out  was  a  thing  which  these  people 
were  liable  to  be  treated  to  a  couple  of  times  a  year — by  the  December  rise  out  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  June  rise  out  of  the  Mississippi.  And  yet  these  were  kindly  dispensations,  for  they 
at  least  enabled  the  poor  things  to  rise  from  the  dead  now  and  then,  and  look  upon  life  when 
a  steamboat  went  by.  Tliey  appreciated  the  blessing,  too,  for  t"hey  sjiread  their  mouths  and 
eyes  wide  open,  and  made  the  most  of  these  occasions.  Now  what  could  these  benighted 
creatures  find  to  do  to  keep  from  dying  of  the  'blues'  during  the  low-water  season  ?"  This 
refers  especially  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  reader  can  put  the  sketch  to  its  discredit  when,  in 
a  later  chapter,  we  have  occasion  to  say  something  about  that  mighty  river,  which,  in  its 
latter  end,  is  worse  than  at  its  beginning.  The  prairie  has,  however,  none  of  these  drawbacks. 
It  is  a  gladsome,  healthy  home  for  man.  In  these  lireezy  expanses  the  traveller  feels  free. 
He  experiences  a  sense  of  escape  from  the  trammels  of  his  past  life,  whatever  they  may  have 

*  Birbcck  :  "  Xotes  on  lUinois,"  &o.,  p.  138  d  srq.   Bradford  ;  "  Notes  on  the  North- West  or  Upper  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,"  p.  158. 
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beeiij  and  a  sense  of  i-ejuveneseenee  rarely  experienced  under  any  other  circumstances.  A 
new  world  seems  to  have  opened  itself  before  him,  in  which  he  has,  at  least,  an  equal  chance 
with  the  rest  of  his  kith  and  kin.  And  just  as  he  who  has  lived  on  the  bosom  or  by  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  cannot  be  satisfied  with  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks,  so  a  ciiild  of  the  prairie, 
or  one  who  has  learned  to  love  its  vastness  and  wandered  over  its  corn-covered  fields,  can  never 
leave  it  without  casting  a  lingering  glance  behind,  and  hoping  in  his  heart  that  his  lot  will 
lead  him  there  once  more.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  sell  out  and  go  West.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  those  whom  fortune  is  pushing  to  the  wall  in  older  communities  escape  to  find  solace  for 
their  woes  in  the  solitude  of  the  plains.  They  feel  that  man  is  in  closer  communion  with 
nature  there  than  elsewhere,  and  that  his  neighbour  has  no  right  and  will  have  no  inclination 
to  bring  with  him  the  restraints  and  woes  of  towns  and  capitals.  This  is  sentiment,  of  course, 
but  that  is  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  begotten  of  the  plains.*  After  travelling  on  the 
prairies  for  days  at  a  stretch,  one  feels  that  the  world  is  not  so  narrow  as  we  think  it  is  after 
toiling  through  one  little  valley  after  another,  never  seeing  more  than  half  a  mile  ahead.  The 
impression  is  the  same  that  strikes  one  after  sailing  day  after  day  on  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land. 
On  the  seas  of  grass  and  of  water  we  appreciate  as  we  can  nowhere  else  Gcithe's  words,  when 
he  asks — 

**  To  give  wide  space  for  wandering,  is  it 
That  the  world  is  made  so  wide  f " 

At  one  time  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  Far  Western  prairies  were  the  bulfalo  and  its 
hunters.  Now  the  buffalo  is  disappearing,  or  is  getting  year  by  year  more  and  more  cireum- 
scribed,t  and  the  Indian  is  following  it.  In  1718  the  herds  of  bison  and  other  animals 
was  so  great  along  the  Ohio  River,  that  travellers  were  often  obliged  to  discharge  their 
guns  to  clear  a  passage.  Boone  and  his  associates  found  buffalo  more  abundant  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  than  they  "ever  had  seen  cattle  in  the  settlements."  This  was  as  late  as  17 SO. 
The  indiscriminate,  reckless  slaughter  has  been  going  on,  until  now  the  buffalo  (p.  85)  has 
retreated  far  beyond  the  Mississippi.  There  the  massacre  is  still  in  progress.  From  the  time 
when  the  white  settlers  first  invaded  its  haunts  to  the  present  day,  thousands  have  been  killed 
annually  in  miscalled  sport,  while  of  many  thousands  more  only  the  tongue,  or  other  choice 
morsels,  has  been  saved,  the  carcase  being  left  entire  as  food  for  the  wolves,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  or  to  poison  the  air  by  putrefaction.  At  other  times,  they  have  been  slaughtered 
by  hundreds,  and  even  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  a  single  year,  for  their 
hides  alone.  Such  has  not  only  been  the  case  in  late  j-ears  on  the  plains  of  Kansas, 
but  during  the  last  century  was  practised  east  of  the  ^lississippi,  from  Kentucky  to  ^^  estern 
Pennsylvania,  so  many  being  sometimes  killed  in  single  localities  tiuit  their  murderers 
would  be  driven  away  from  tiie  immediate  scene  of  slaughter  by  the  eftluvia  arising  from 
the  remains  of  their  defenceless  victims.  The  same  is  true  of  the  various  species  of  doer, 
and  of  almost  every  other  animal,  the  slaughter  of  which  could  afford  profit,  amusement, 
or  gratification  of  any  sort  to  man.  The  extermination  of  the  Indians  has  been  almost 
as   rapid.      The  whole  route  over  which  the   Pacific  Railroad  now  runs   is  dotted  with  the 

*  .St.  John :   "  The  Sea  of  Mountains,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  oO  (1S77). 

■f-  Allen  ,  "  The  Buffalo"  (Memoirs  of  the  Maseum  of  Comparative  .rVnatomy  :  Camhridge,  U.S.)     1S76. 
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graves  of  the  early  pioneers  and  their  enemies.  The  Platte  is  to  the  American  almost  as 
classic  ground  as  the  Til)er  is  to  the  European.  The  one  is  redolent  of  the  early  history 
of  the  New  World — the  other  o£  that  of  the  Old.  The  wild  men — white  and  red — are 
giving  plaee  to  hordes  of  Eastern  emigrants,  who  are  covering  the  land;  and  where  only 
a  few  years  ago  were  Indian  wigwams,  towns  are  springing  up  along  the  line  of  the 
great  Trans-Continental  Railroad. 


STATION    OF   THE    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    AT   OMAHA. 


CHAPTER   V. 

The  United  States  ;    Wyoming  ;    The  Wonderland  oi'  America. 

Oi'  Wiiominfj,  after  the  account  we  have  already  given  of  the  prairies,  little  need  be 
said.  It  is  350  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  280  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its 
area  is  93,107  square  miles,  or  59,588,480  acres,  of  which  very  few  are  improved.  In 
1870,  indeed,  only  338  were.  The  country  is  in  general  mountainous,  and  comprises  high 
level  plains.  The  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  it.  It  enters  the  Laramie  Plains  by  a 
pass  8,2G:i  feet  in  height,  and  crossing  these  prairies,  which  are  on  an  average  7,000  feet 
high,  to  Bitter  Creek,  attains,  at  the  watershed  at  Benton,  near  Bridger's  Pass,  a  height  of 
7,534  feet.      Two  hundred   miles  west,  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  are   reached,  and   passed 
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at  an  elevation  of  8,271  feet,  when  the  line  descends  the  Weber  and  Echo  Canons  to  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  The  Laramie  Plains  was  long  a  Lattling-ground  of  the  Indians.  Here  they 
frequently  made  a  stand,  and  disputed  the  right  of  way  to  the  rail  way- makers.  The 
point  at  which  the  railway  passes  the  mountains  is  the  small  village  of  Sherman,  but  the 
traveller  is  unconscious  of  it.  He  is  even  disappointed.  He  sees  nothing  but  a  number 
of  mud  and  sand-hills,  and  can  scarcely  realise  that  this  is  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     Yet,    if   he   attempts   exertion,    he   speedily   discovers    that   the   atmosphere    is 
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entirely  rarified.  He  feels  lighter  and  brighter,  and  everything  seems  in  clearer  relief 
than  in  the  valleys.  The  line  enters  Echo  Caiion  soon  after  passing  over  Dale's  Bridge, 
a  fine  work  spanning  over  a  stupendous  height.  This  point  is  nearly  1,000  miles  from 
Omaha  (p.  88).  "Before  reaching  that  city,"  writes  Mr.  St.  John,  "he  has  travelled  40iJ 
miles  from  Chicago,  through  a  country  of  cultivated  prairie,  and  that  has  been  succeeded 
by  days  and  nights  of  rolling  prairie,  and  level  plains,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been 
wild  as  when  the  waters  first  receded  and  gave  birth  to  the  land.  Fifteen  hundred  miles 
of  prairie  in  its  difEereut  forms  and  stages  have  accustomed  the  eye  and  mind  to  a  laud 
of  pasturage  and  corn-fields.  Then,  with  only  a  little  preparation,  one  darts  into  a  valley 
from  which  the  mountains  rise  in  diverse  precipitancy  on  either  side.  On  the  south  side, 
their  face,  though  serrated  by  numerous  little  guUeys  cut  by  the  melting  snow,  and  rocky 
throughout,  is  compai-atively  smooth  when  placed  within  a  field  of  sight  that  takes  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pass,  and  ijeyond  receiving  an  occasional  glauce  they  are  forgotten 
and  unnoticed  by  the  many. 
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It  is  north  of  the  cation  that  all  eyes  are  directed  as  the  cars  move  slowly  through. 
It  is  not  the  heights  of  the  jirecipitous  cliffs  that  give  them  grandeur^  for  though  they  are 
high  they  are  helow  the  snow  level,  and  not  higher  than,  if  so  high,  as  the  more  sloping 
mountains  opposite.  But  they  have  thrust  themselves  forward  in  bold,  bright  red  bluffs  and 
jirounjtitories  without  vestige  of  plant  or  soil,  their  faces  N'aried  by  eaves  and  weather-worked 
indentations  and  sinuosities;  pitted  into  extraordinary  irregularities  by  the  storms  of  ten 
million  seasons,  and  capped  by  rocks  of  fantastic  shape,  that  in  one  instance  look  like  a 
sentinel  on  duty,  in  another  like  the  bastion  at  the  angle  of  a  fortress,  in  another 
like  the  prow  of  a  shij^,  and  so,  throughout  the  length  of  the  valley,  ever  presenting 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  or  on  some  ledge  or  jieak  of  its  bold  red  face, 
an  exaggerated  lineage  of  some  familiar  form."  The  train  runs  through  this  picturesque 
pass  in  a  few  hours,  and  enters  Weber  Canon,  which  is  as  beautiful  if  less  wondrous 
strange  than  that  which  lies  in  such  close  companionship  to  it.  It  is  practically 
the  commencement  of  that  ^Mormon  land  which  we  have  left.  It  is  the  long  funnel 
through  which  we  enter  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name,  entirely  surrounded  by 
high  snow-mottled  peaks  of  "The  Rockies."  Wyoming  is  drained  on  the  south-east  by 
the  north  branch  of  the  Platte,  while  the  Yellowstone,  rising  in  the  Yellowstone  Lake 
(p.  89)  and  its  branches,  flows  through  the  eastern  and  northern  parts.  In  the  south-west  is 
the  head  stream  of  the  Green  Iliver  (p.  56),  which  rises  in  the  angle  made  by  the  Wind  River 
and  Wahsatch  ]Mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  Lewis  River  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
greater  ^Missouri.  The  climate  of  Wyoming  is,  owing  to  its  elevation,  cold.  No  grain  will 
ripen ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grass  is  always  fresh,  and  accordingly  stock  is  largely 
reared,  wool  to  the  extent  of  30,000  lbs.  being  produced,  while  the  Sweet  Water  Diggings 
have  yielded  on  an  average  -50,000  dollars  2:ier  annum.  There  are  extensive  mines  of 
tertiary  coal,  and  no  dcrubt  in  time  useful  metals  will  be  discovered,  so  that  Wyoming, 
though  it  is  hardly  likely  ever  to  be  a  competitor  of  Colorado,  or  even  of  Montana  or 
Dakota,  may  attain  a  greater  population  than  10,000.  The  Indians  in  the  territory  are 
the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks.  They  are  mostly  peaceable,  though  in  187G  there  w^as  a 
good  deal  of  ill  blood  stirred  U23  amongst  them  by  the  Mormons.  These  polygamous 
"  saints "  started  a  propaganda  among  the  Indians,  holding  out,  among  other  inducements 
to  the  aborigines,  that,  as  they  were  the  "  chosen  peoi^le,"  they  should  inherit  the 
"  Gentiles' "  houses  when  they  were  driven  out  of  the  country.  Instantly  an  unwonted 
desire  to  be  baptised,  or  "  washed,"  as  the  Indians  called  it,  seized  on  the  natives.  A 
Mormon  bishop  stood  up  to  his  waist  in  water  all  day  long  "washing"  his  unsavoury 
converts.  His  zeal  resulted  in  nothing,  for  beyond  the  unwonted  ablutions  the  Indians 
had  not  the  most  remote  notion  of  what  it  was  all  about,  and  having  received  their 
presents  they  returned  to  the  agency.  Still  for  a  long  time  afterwards  they  looked  upon 
the  rite  as  a  something  which  absolved  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  When 
caught  in  such  familiar  peccadilloes  as  horse-stealing  or  petty  theft  generally,  they  would 
assume  an  air  of  great  dignity,  and  indignantly  reply  to  the  soft  impeachment,  "  ]\Ie 
good  Mormon ;    me  heap  wash  !  " 
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TVe  have  lingered  long  in  the  West.  VYe  must  linger  yet  a  while  longer.  The 
Eastern  States  with  their  teeming  industries  are  still  before  us,  and  the  South,  yet 
smarting  under  the  recollection  of  the  lost  cause,  is  close  at  hand.  Still  a  steam-engine 
or  a  plough  is  only  a  steam-engine  or  a  plough  all  the  world  over.  One  industry  is 
much  the  same  as  another  industry,  whether  it  be  in  Europe  or  America,  and  after  a 
country  has  been  settled  up  for  a  century  it  ceases  to  have  many  characteristics  bevond 
those  with  which  nature  has  already  supplied  it.  Accordingly  the  Eastern  States,  so  often 
described  and  so  accessible,  will  have  what  may  be  thought  unduly  small  space  devoted 
to  them  compared  with  that  which  the  wild  lauds  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  had. 
The  better-known  and  more  civilised  portions  of  the  Western  Continent  are  uninteresting 
so  far  as  their  scenery  goes.  Excepting  the  lovely  Hudson,  the  beautiful  Lake  George, 
tlie  mountainous  districts  of  New  England,  of  Virginia,  and  other  spurs  and  offshoots 
of  the  Alleghanies,  I  quite  understand  Lord  Dunraven  thinking  the  country  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  "  the  Rockes  "  flat,  dreary,  and  uninviting.  "  Exceedingly  graceful  is 
the  maize  plant  when  its  silken  tassels  droop  in  the  hot  sunshine  amid  the  dark  green 
covering  leaves.  Yet  the  eye  wearies  of  interminable  corn-fields,  bounded  by  untidy  and 
tortuous  snake-fences.  Nothing  is  more  vulgar-looking  and  unkempt  than  recently- 
cleared  land.  The  face  of  Nature,  shorn  of  the  beauty  of  its  natural  covering,  looks 
mean  and  dirty;  and  as,  compared  with  its  ajjpearauce  when  clothed  in  the  forest, 
resembles  the  contrast  between  a  man's  countenance  when  disfigured  In-  a  coarse  stubby 
growth  of  a  week  old,  and  the  same  when  adorned  ■nith  the  soft  flowings  of  a 
patriarchal  beard.  Blackened  stumps  stand  thickly  in  the  foreground  amid  rocks  and 
weeds,  and  the  forest  seems  to  huddle  itself  back  out  of  reach  of  the  fatal  axe.  The 
beauty  of  nature  is  destroyed,  and  is  not  succeeded  by  the  artificial  beauty  of  civilisation." 
The  plains  are  charming  from  their  vastness,  their  glorious  sunsets,  and  exquisitely  delicate 
covering ;  but  though  fascinating  at  first,  and  always  pleasing,  they  cease  after  a  time  to 
charm.  I  cannot,  however,  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  the  pleasant  writer  whom  I  have  quoted, 
that  they  are  "inexpressibly  sad  and  mournful."  The  great  attribute  of  the  wilder  parts 
of  the  continent  is  the  stupendous  scale  on  which  everything  is  found.  Rivers  are  great, 
plains  are  great.  The  mountain  peaks,  if  not  beautiful  like  the  much  smaller  ones  of  the 
Alps,  are  yet  high ;  the  lakes  are  seas ;  the  forest  jungles  stretches  for  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  miles.  Even  the  so-called  Rocky  Mountains  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  continent, 
and  in  some  places  are  500  or  COO  miles  wide,  and  comprise  important  ranges  dividing 
great  and  fertile  plains,  and  containing  important  valleys.  As  for  the  defiles  which  the 
currents  have  sawn  out  for  themselves,  they  are  simply  unparalleled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.     The  caiions   of  the  American   rivers  stand  per  se.  ■      . 

Lord  Dunraven,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Professor  Hayden,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  myself  indebted  for  much  of  what  follows,  gives  so  excellent  a  coi/jj  d'oeil 
of  the  region  in  the  centre  of  America  which  affords  the  finest  scenery,  that  though 
it  has  already  been  briefly  sketched    in   connection   with    the  geograjihy   of  the  country,  I 
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cannot  omit  quoting  it: — "Comprised,"  writes  this  lively  traveller,  "in  the  territories 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming  there  is  a  region  which  contains  all  the  ijeculiarities  of  the 
continent  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  which,  moreover,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  on 
aceonnt  of  its  scenery,  its  geography,  its  mineralogy,  and  its  sport.  Although  the  altitudes 
are  not  so  high  as  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  may  be  truthfully  called  the  summit 
or  apex  of  America.  There  the  waters  ilow  in  all  directions,  north,  south,  cast,  and  west. 
There  it  is  that  great  rivers  rise,  running  through  every  clime,  from  perpetual  snow  to 
tropical  heat.  On  the  one  side  glance  the  currents  destined  to  mingle  with  the  tepid  waves 
of  the  Gulf  of  ^lexico;  on  the  other,  up  the  rajwds,  leap  the  salmon  ascending  from  the 
distant  waters  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean.  It  is  the  geographical  centre  of  North  America.  It  is 
essentially  '  the  Great  Divide.'  Roaming  at  will  through  the  trackless  wastes  that  compose 
and  surround  this  region  are  to  be  found  the  best  representatives  of  the  fast-vanishing 
aborio-inal  race.  By  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellowstone  are  grouped  the  tall  lodges  of  the 
gigantic  Crows,  men  of  six  feet  four  or  live  inches  in  height,  with  long  hair  reaching  in 
heavy  plaits  to  their  knees.  From  Idaho  come  parties  of  Bannacks,  great  raisers  of  stock, 
and  traders  in  horses.  Pend  d'Oreilles,  Gros  Ventres,  Flatheads,  Bloods  (p.  77),  and  Piegans, 
warlike  Blackfeet,  Assinaboines,  and  Sioux,  wander  through  the  hunting-grounds,  seeking 
their  meat  from  God,  stealing  horses,  hunting,  and  warring  upon  one  another  in  something 
like  their  natural  freedom.  Some  of  these  are  very  hostile  to  the  pale-faces,  and  much  to  be 
dreaded,  like  the  well-armed  and  numerous  Sioux,  or,  as  they  style  themselves,  Dakotas  (p.  73), 
others  are  friendly  to  the  whites,  like  the  Crows,  Snakes,  Bannacks,  and  their  kindred  tribes, 
A  few,  such  as  Nez  Perces  and  Bannacks,  are  semi-civilised,  cultivating  a  little  land,  and 
rearing  horses  and  cattle,  possessing  farming  implements,  and  using  in  war  or  for  the 
chase  the  newest  fashion  in  repeating  rifles,  and  the  latest  thing  out  in  revolving  pistols. 
Others,  such  as  Blackfeet  and  Assinaboines,  are  primitive  and  unsophisticated,  depending 
in  a  great  measure  upon  their  ancient  weapons,  the  bow,  the  lance,  and  the  club,  and 
subsisting  entirely  by  the  chase — wanderers  who  have  their  homes  far  to  the  north  in 
British  territory.  In  this  same  region  are  still  to  be  found  great  herds  of  wapiti — noblest 
representatives  of  the  deer  tribe,  and  soon  to  be  numbered  among  things  of  the  past.  In 
the  swampy  flats,  among  old  beaver  dams,  where  willows  and  alders  grow,  or  among  the 
thickest  groves  of  young  firs,  still  linger  the  largest  of  existing  elks,  the  moose.  Poor 
Cervus  alces  !  your  ungainly  form  has  an  old  time  look  about  it.  Your  very  appearance 
seems  out  of  keeping  with  the  present  day.  The  smoke  of  the  chimney,  the  sound  of  the 
axe,  are  surely,  though  slowly,  encroaching  on  your  wild  domains.  The  atmosphere  of 
civilisation  is  death  to  you;  and,  in  spite  of  your  exquisitely  keen  senses  of  smell  and 
hearing,  you,  too,  will  soon  have  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  things  that  have  been. 
In  the  valleys  are  both  the  white-tail  and  black-tail  deer.  On  the  little  prairies,  open 
glades,  and  sparsely-wooded  slopes,  grazes  the  small  mountain  bison  or  buffalo,  whose  race 
has  also  nearly  vanished  from  the  scene  ;  and  not  far  distant  are  to  be  found  herds  of  his 
congener,  the  great  bison  of  the  plains;*  for  down  in  the  Judith  basin  lie  the  hunting- 
grounds  where  the  Crows  go    every    summer  and  winter   in    search   of    the   prairie    buffalo. 

*  This  one  is  only  a  race  of  the  other.     Both  are  the  Bison  Aincricniius , 
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In   summer  they   kill   them    for   their  flesh,    in    winter   they   utilise   their   skius    to    make 
robes  and  houses  for  themselves.      Prong-horn   antelopes,  the    only  specimen  of   the  species 
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on  the  continent,  and  the  only  known  variety  in  the  world  tliat  carries  a  branching 
horn  (Plate  VI.,  Vol.  I.),  are  very  numemus  on  the  plains  and  f.ot-hills.  Clear  against 
the  sky-line,   standing  on  some  jutting  crag,   may   not  uufrequoatly   he  seen   the   massive, 
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stately  outline  of  a  bighorn,  or  mountain  sheep,*  a  near  relation  to  the  monflon  or  argali ; 
and  far  up  in  the  wildest  fastnesses  of  the  range,  among  untrodden  peaks,  wild  goats,t 
distaatlv  allied  to  the  Eastern  ibex,  have  their  inaccessible  abode.  If  this  last  be  not 
sufficient,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  that  an  element  of  danger  is  necessary,  the  sportsman 
will  be  o-lad  to  learn  that  nowhere,  save  jierhaps  in  Southern  California,  will  he  be  more 
likely  to  encounter  Ur.'ius  horrihlliii  (the  grizzly  bear).  If  he  has  ever  pursued  or  been 
pursued  by  that  unpleasant  beast,  he  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that,  as  a  rule,  pine- 
trees  are  numerous  and  not  difficult  to  climb." 

Everv  year  the  wilds  of  America  get  more  circumscribed,  and  though  there  will  be  always 
localities  impossible  to  cultivate,  and  without  attraction  to  settlers,  these  spots  will  not  Ije  the 
fertile  valleys  and  prairies  of  the  West.  One  year  nothing  is  heard  in  one  of  these  solitary  places 
save  the  barking  of  foxes,  the  dismal  howls  of  cayotes,  or  the  "  coughing  "  of  deer.  Next 
summer,  when  the  hunter,  oblivious  of  events — the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  twelve  months — arrives 
he  finds  that  wheat-fields  have  taken  the  place  of  the  buffalo  grass,  and  the  silky  tassels  of 
maize  wave  where  only  a  short  time  previously  rank  weeds  or  thickets  of  reeds  grew;  and 
if  he  comes  back  still  later  he  will  hear  the  whirr  of  the  threshing  machine,  or  witness 
the  citizens  of  some  mushroom  town,  with  a  high-sounding  name,  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  listen  patiently  while  some  local  orator  drawls  out  that  famous 
declaration  in  which  such  hard  things  are  said  of  "  George,  King  of  Great  Britain,"  and 
his  subjects  who  thought  with  him.  One  of  these  few  thoroughly  wild  regions  is  that 
which  has  been  called  the  "  Wonderland  of  America,"  from  the  fact  of  its  containing  so 
many  natural  objects  of  interest.  It  is  situated  in  the  region  we  have  sketched  in  Lord 
Dunraven's  words,  but  is  principally  in  the  territory  of  Wyoming.  Here  the  United  States 
Government  have  set  aside  an  extensive  tract  as  a  "national  jjnrk,"  and,  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  country  would  be  more  densely  populated  than  now,  have  reserved 
it  from  settlement.  The  region  is  usually  called  the  "  Upper  and  Lower  Fire  Hole  Basin," 
or  the  "  Geyser  Basin,"  or  more  comprehensively  the  "  Upper  Yellowstone  Country."  The 
area  of  the  reservation  is  3,.578  square  miles;  and,  roughly  speaking,  it  is  contained  within 
the  meridians  of  110?  and  111°  west  longitude,  and  44''^  and  4.5°  north  latitude.  Its 
general  elevation  is  about  0,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  while  the  wall  of  mountains 
which  surround  it  on  every  side  attain  a  height  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  Frosts 
occur  every  night  in  almost  every  month  in  the  year,  so  that  agriculture  is  out  of  the 
question.  Indeed,  in  much  of  Montana  this  is  also  the  case.  At  Deer  Lodge  (4,654  feet 
above  the  sea),  two  years  ago  the  squirrels  went  into  winter  quarters  on  the  12th  of 
Augrust,  and  snow  fell  on  the  ISth  of  the  same  month. 

Most  of  the  rocks  being  volcanic,  mines  are  not  likely  to  be  discovered,  so  tliat  in  setting 
it  aside  as  a  national  park  the  Government  were  not  depriving  the  people  of  anything  which 
could  be  of  much  value  to  them  commercially.  But  thoutrh  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmers  or 
miners  a  worthless  section,  the  "Wonderland"  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  district  on  the 
American  continent.     Its  scenery  is  not  so  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  (VoL 

*   Orh  montana  (Cuvier). 

•)•  Aplocenis  montnnus  (Kichardson). 
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I.,  yi.  319,  and  ''Races  of  Mankind,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  :19),  Ijut  it  docs  not  depend  for 
its  attractions  on  this  alone.  The  remains  of  volcanic  activity  in  this  basin  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  world.  "  The  ilammoth  Hot  Springs  of  Gardiner's 
River,  and  both  geyser  basins,  are  situated  in  it.  Entombed  in  its  forests,  at  a  height 
above  the  sea  of  7,7 SS  feet,  lies  a  large  and  lovely  lake,  which  is,  with  four  exceptions,* 
the  highest  body  of  water  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  world;  and  in  the  snow  that 
falls  upon  its  summits  are  born  four  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  continent.  On  the  north 
are  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  ;  on  the  west,  those  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri ; 
to  the  south-west  and  south  rise  the  springs  of  the  Snake  and  Green  Rivers,  the  former 
gaining  the  North  Pacific  [as  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia],  the  latter  finding  its  way 
to  the  Gulf  of  California  [as  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado] ;  and  lastly,  in  the  south, 
head  the  numerous  branches  of  Wind  River.  Thus  it  is,  as  auctioneers  would  say,  a 
most  desirable  park-like  property;  and  if  Government  had  not  promptly  stepped  in,  it 
would  have  been  pounced  on  by  speculators,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder,  would  have  been  retailed  at  so  much  a  look  to  generations  of  future 
travellers. "f  We  have  figured  some  of  the  localities  and  other  features  of  the  "Wonder- 
land." Though  these  sketches  (pp.  89,  93,  96,  97)  must  stand  in  the  place  of  any  extended 
descrip>tion,  we  may  append  a  few  words  explanatory  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
of  the  places  mentioned. 

The  "Mammoth  Hot  Springs"  on  Gardiner's  River  (p.  9G)  are  the  remains  of  the 
gigantic  volcanic  fires  that  shook  the  whole  of  this  region  at  one  period  in  its  history. 
The  springs  are  calcareous,  and  vast  quantities  of  lime  are  deposited  from  them.  Many 
invalids  flock  to  the  springs,  the  waters  from  which  are  conveyed  into  rough  wooden 
troughs,  which  in  a  short  time  become  coated  with  a  fine  smooth  marble-like  enamel 
derived  from  the  springs.  An  area  of  about  two  miles  is  occupied  by  the  calcareous 
deposit  from  these  springs,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  trunks  of  dead  trees  are  standing 
in  six  or  eight  feet  of  this  material,  the  accumulation  of  which  gives  a  strange  weird 
aspect  to  the  whole  of  the  district.  The  temperature  of  the  springs  varies  from  di-°  Fah.  to 
300.9"  Fah.,  and  their  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  6,779  feet.  Lime,  silica,  ferric  oxide, 
alumina,  and  a  trace  of  soda  and  magnesia,  are  the  materials  shown  by  analysis  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  these  hot  S25rings.  The  only  other  similar  spectacle  equal  to  these  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  hot  springs  of  Te  Tarata  and  Otukapuarange  of  New  Zealand,  where  similar 
terraced  fountains  are  found.  At  these  springs  there  are,  however,  fine  geysers,  which 
are  not  found  at  the  ^Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  "  The  central  spring  merely  bubbles  con- 
stantly, and  the  overflow  of  water  from  it  is  moderate,  and  does  not  vary  much  in  the 
quantity  at  different  times   discharged."     Enormous   geysers    have,  however,  to    all   appoar- 

"  These  exceptions  are  Lakes  Titticaca  in  Peru,  and  Uros  in  Bolovia,  which  .are  respectively  12,874  end 
12,359  feet  above  sea  level ;  and  Lakes  JIanasasarowak  and  Rakas  Tal  in  Thihet,  both  of  ■n-liieh  lie  at  the 
elevation  of  15,000  feet.  In  the  I'nited  States,  however,  are  small  lakes  at  a  higher  elev.ation  tlian  Yellowstone 
Lake.  For  instance,  Twin  Lakes,  Colorado,  are  situated  at  the  height  of  9,357  feet;  Osborn's,  in  the  same  State 
at  8,821  feet;  and  Lewis,  in  "Wyoming  itself,  at  7,882  feet. 

t  Dunraven:  "The  Great  Divide,"  p.  15.  In  this  work  will  be  found  the  best  general  account  of  this 
country,  and  the  routes  to  it. 
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ance,  at  one  time  existed  on  Gardiner's  River,,  but  they  are  now  silent.  Tlae  Yellowstone 
Falls  is  another  of  the  sights  of  "Wonderland."  Where  the  Yellowstone  River  leaves 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  it  flows  in  a  certain  steady  current  until  it  reaches  the 
mountains,  which  oppose  its  passage  to  the  north.  It  then,  to  use  Lord  Dunraven's 
words,  "performs  a  series  of  gymnastics  over  rapids,  cascades,  and  waterfalls,  as  if 
exercising  its  muscles  and  sinews,  preparing  itself  and  getting  strength  for  the  mighty 
effort  by  which  it  tears  a  passage  through  the  granite  flanks  of  the  range.  A  mighty 
effort,   truly,    or    rather    a   vast   expenditure    of  force,    has    been    employed  in  clearing  the 
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Grand  Canon,  a  rent  in  the  mountains  over  twenty  miles  long  and  of  vast  depth  (p.  93). 
Where  the  river  enters  the  caiion  the  sides  are  from  1,200  to  2,000  feet  high,  and  further 
down  they  rise  to  a  greater  altitude,  an  altitude  which  has  never  been  determined^  for  the 
depth  of  that  chasm  has  not  yet  been  explored  or  trodden  by  human  foot." 

Both  the  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone  are  caused  by  basaltic  dykes  or  walls,  which 
traverse  the  rocks  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  falls  are  neither  very 
high  nor  very  romantic,  but  still  they  have  a  certain  strange  beauty  of  their  own — "  a  wild 
loveliness  peculiar  to  them — and  what  they  lack  in  volume,  jiower,  and  general  grandeur 
is  amply  atoned  for  in  the  pre-eminently  distinctive  character  of  the  scenery  alx)ut  them,  and 
by  the  lavish  display  of  colour  and  strange  forms  of  stratification  which  distinguish  their 
surroundings.  The  scene  is  so  solitary,  so  utterl}'  desolate,  the  colouring  is  so  startling 
and   novel,    the    fantastic    shape    of    the    rock    so    strange    and    weird,  that    a   glamour    of 
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enchantment  pervades  the  j^l-^ce,  which,  though  indelil)!}'  impressed  upon  my  mindj  is  yet 
fjuite  impossible  to  describe/'  and  the  falls  are  in  reality  a  series  o£  falls,  the  highest  cascade 
being  397  feet.  At  "Crater  Hills"  are  hot  sulphur  springs,  and  near  by  this  two 
"buttes,"  of  150  to  170  feet  resjiectively,  which  give  the  name  to  the  locality.  These 
mounds  are  composed  of  calcareous  deposit,  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur.  The  water 
in  the  springs  also  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid.      At   Mud  Springs  are   some   geysers,  which  cast   up  mud  .^r; 

and  water  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  or  sometimes  as 
high  as  forty  feet;  but  bej-ond  this  fact  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  any  other  geysers  of  the  kind.  The  river  close  by  is  full 
of  trout  of  a  large  size  and  fine  quality  to  look  at.  But 
they  are  full  of   insects,  not  only  in   the  intestines  but   in  the    _ 
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flesh  also.  From  the  scars  on  the  outside  of  the  fish,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  insects  ate  their 
way  completely  through  the  muscles ;  and  when  these  get  the  upjier  hand  of  the  trout  he 
usually  becomes  "a  lanky,  dull-coloured,  ugly-looking  bi-ute."  The  prevalence  of  these 
parasites  seem  due  to  the  warmth  of  the  water,  or  to  the  presence  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances in  solution.  For  it  is  remarkable,  as  the  author  whom  I  have  so  frequently  quoted 
remarks,  that  whereas  a  trout  entirely  free  from  them  is  almost  unknown  above  the  falls, 
he  never  heard  of  a  wormy  fish  being  taken  below  them,  or  even  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cascades.  The  Lower  Fire  Hole  Basin  is  another  remarkable  i>lace  in  the  National 
Park,  though  not  equal  to  the  upper  one  wo  have  already  noted,  and  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  low  divide.  Still  there  are  in  it  a  great  number  of  geysers  exhibiting 
53 
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an  intiuite  variety  of  line  structure,  appearance,  and  size,  "  some  small,  sonie  large, 
meriting  almost  to  be  called  little  lakes,  and  containing  vast  volumes  of  boiling  water; 
others  mere  cracks  or  fissm-es  in  the  surface,  occasionally  ejecting  air  or  liquid,  like  the 
diminutive  iiufling-holes  one  meets  with  on  the  sea-shore."  Sometimes  it  is  silica  or  flint 
that  is  deposited;  at  other  times  iron,  or  silica  and  iron  together,  mixed  in  some  cases 
with  sulphur  also.  Old  springs  are  here  constantly  dying  out  and  new  ones  springing 
into  life,  and  pine-trees  standing  near  springs,  coated  with  deposit,  and  yet  in  full 
life,  show  that  the  outbreak  of  these  springs  must  be  something  of  very  modern 
date.  Numerous  bare  jiatches  in  the  forest  indicate  where  springs  and  geysers  once 
have  been,  and  in  many  little  lakes  or  ponds  are  buried  the  remains  of  extinct 
geysers.  There  are  also  various  mud  volcanoes  in  this  liasin.  The  P^ire  Hole  River 
flows  through  the  basin.  Its  waters  are  warm,  and  much  appreciated  in  cold  weather  by 
flocks  of  geese  and  ducks.  The  whole  of  the  river  sides  are  "  honeycombed  and  jiitted 
with  springs,  ponds,  and  mud-pots  furrowed  with  boiling  streams,  gashed  with  fissures, 
and  gaping  with  chasms,  from  which  issue  hollow  rumblings,  as  if  great  stones  were 
rolling  round  and  round,  or  fierce,  angry  snarls  and  roars.  The  ground  sounds  hollow 
underfoot.  The  track  winds  in  and  out  among  holes  that  puff  sulphur  flames  or  squirt 
water  at  you;  Ijv  great  caverns  that  reverberate  hideously,  and  yawn  to  swallow  you  up, 
horse  and  all ;  crosses  boiling  streams  which  flow  over  beds  comp)osed  of  a  hard  crust, 
coloured  yellow,  green,  and  red,  and  skirted  by  great  cisterns  of  boiling,  bubbling-,  seething 
water.  The  crust  feels  as  if  it  might  break  through  at  any  moment  and  droj)  you  into 
fire  and  flames  beneath,  and  animals  tread  gingerly  upon  it.  You  pass  a  translucent  lovely 
pool,  and  are  nearly  pitched  into  its  hot  azure  depths  by  your  nude,  which  violently  shies 
at  a  white  puff  of  steam  maliciously  spitten  in  its  face  through  a  minute  fissure  in  the 
path.  You  must  needs  examine  into  that  ragged-mouthed  cavern,  and  start  back  with 
more  agility  than  grace  to  escape  from  a  sudden  flood  of  hot  water,  which  spitefully, 
and  without  warning,  gurgles  out  and  wets  you  through.  The  air  is  full  of  subdued, 
strauire  noises — distant  o-rumblina's  as  of  dissatisfied  "hosts,  faint  shrieks,  satirical  "-roans, 
and  subterranean  laughter  —  as  if  of  imprisoned  devils,  though  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable, were  not  beyond  being  amused  at  seeing  a  fresh  victim  approach.  You  fancy 
you  can  hear  the  rattle  of  the  loom,  the  whirl  of  wheels,  the  clang  and  clatter  of 
machinery;  and  the  impression  is  borne  u])on  the  mind  that  you  are  in  the  manufac- 
turing department  of  Inferno,  where  the  skilled  hands  and  artizans,  doomed  to  hard 
labour,  are  employed.  I  can  conii>are  it  only  to  one's  feelings  in  an  iron  foundry',  where 
one  expects  every  moment  to  step  on  a  piece  of  hot  iron,  to  be  run  through  the  stomach 
by  a  bar  of  white  glowing  metal,  to  he  mistaken  for  a  jjig  and  cast  headlong  into  a 
furnace,  or  be  in  some  other  way  burned,  scalded,  or  damaged." 

In  this  valley  is  also  the  Castle  Geyser,  which  spouts  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  ^50 
feet,  with  a  roar  like  the  sound  of  a  storm  driving  the  wild  waves  against  the  cliffs 
added  to  this,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  shrieking  of  the  steam-pipes  of 
many  steamers  blowing  off.  There  is  another  geyser  known  as  "Old  Faithful,"'  because 
it  plays  regularly  every  thi-ee-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  throws  a  column  to  a  height  of 
from  100  to  150  feet,  but  though  a  fine  geyser,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  "Castle." 
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The  "  Giant "  will  play  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  all  the  time  throwing  up  a 
column  of  water  to  the  height  of  110  feet.  There  are  numerous  others,  but  as  they  are 
all  similar  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  we  may  omit  noticing  them  by  name.  The 
borders  of  the  Fire  Hole  lliver,  and  its  confluent  Iron  Spring  Creek,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  plain  enclosed  by  these  two  streams,  ''are  dotted  in  all  directions  by  mud  ponds, 
solfataras,  funaroles,  wainn  pools,  boiling  springs,  and  the  remains  of  many  extinct  geysers 
of  considerable  size."  The  still,  deep,  quiet  wells  are  very  lovely.  They  are  circular  basins 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  across,  and  fifteen  to  sixty  feet  in  depth,  filled  with  exquisitely 
transparent  water.  The  ground  which  surrounds  these  basins  slopes  very  "  gently  back 
from  the  brink  by  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  in  height  at  a  time.  The  edges  of 
these  steps  are  carved  into  a  series  of  semi-arches,  and  adorned  witli  mouldings  of  pearly 
beads,  ranging  in  colour  from  a  dull  white  to  a  coral  pink.  The  rim  of  the  basin  is 
convoluted  and  gathered  in,  into  a  system  of  irregular  curves,  scalloped  and  beaded.  The 
interior  is  of  a  most  delicately  rich  cream  colour,  intensified  in  jjlaces  to  rose ;  and  over 
portions  of  it  is  spread  a  fine  network  of  lace-like  fabric.  Deeper  down  the  ornamenta- 
tion becomes  larger,  and  the  sides  are  composed  of  rounded  sponge-like  masses.  The  basin 
is  filled  to  the  In-im  with  water,  more  transparent  than  anythuig  you  can  imagine,  and 
deeply  blue.  As  the  sun,  rising  or  sinking,  strikes  at  a  greater  or  smaller  angle  the 
surface  of  the  water,  its  rays,  refracted  more  or  less  obliquely  Ijy  the  revolving  element, 
give  a  constantly  varying,  but  ever  lustrous,  appearance  to  the  interior  ornamentation 
and  colouring  of  the  pool,  that  baffles  all  attempts  at  description.  One  never  tires  of 
looking  at  these  fairy  lakes,  for  though  language  fails  to  convey  the  impression  of  variety, 
and  the  character  of  sameness  would  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  them,  yet  it  is  not 
so  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  a  constant  and  beautiful  change  is  going  on  at  every  suc- 
ceeding moment  of  the  day." 

"With  this  notice  of  one  of  the  many  wonders  of  "  Wonderland,"  we  leave  at  once 
Wyoming  and  the  Rocky  ^Mountains— that  familar  range,  and  which  conveys  so  little 
meaning  to  those  who  live  under  its  shadow — the  Rocky  Mountains  being  in  reality  a 
vague  term  for  the  many  separate  ranges,  which  together  extend  through  the  whole 
length  of  North  America.  Five  or  six  years  ago  this  interesting  region  was  unknown, 
except  by  the  dubious  tales  brought  to  the  white  settlements  by  Indians  and  trappers. 
Even  yet  we  know  little  about  it.  A  few  parties  visit  it  from  Virginia  City  and  come 
out  at  Bozeman;  but  they  go  in  each  other's  footsteps,  examine  the  same  objects,  and 
halt  at  the  same  places.  Yet  doubtless  to  those  who  have  enterprise  or  time  to  stray 
from  the  usual  route,  there  are  in  "Wonderland,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  only 
Englishman  who  has  yet  published  descriptions  of  it,  "hundreds  of  valleys  into  which 
no  human  foot  has  ever  burst,  thousands  of  square  miles  of  forest  whose  depth  has 
never  yet  been  penetrated  by  the  eye  of  man." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

The  Mississippi  Basin:  Nebraska;  Minnesota;  Iowa;  Kansas;  Wisconsin;  Illinois. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature  it  would  be  scarcely  i^ossible  to  fix  a  strictly  natural  arrangement 
of  the  regions  to  be  described,  and  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  keep  accurately  to 
that  arrangement  if  once  made.  Accordingly,  we  have  described  as  Rocky  Mountain 
States  some  which  should  come,  strictly  sjieakiiig,  under  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  Basin. 
But  other  reasons,  already  exjilained,  have  decided  us  to  depart  now  and  then  from  what 
physical  geography  might  strictly  demand.  However,  we  have  now  altogether  bidden  farewell 
to  the  Divide  of  Waters.  We  enter  the  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  the  river  into  which  they 
flow.  But  it  has  always  been  a  moot  question  where  a  tributary  ends,  or  a  river  of 
which  it  is  a  feeder  begins ;  and  so  we  shall  see  it  is  in  tlie  Mississippi  Basin.  The 
Gallatin,  the  Madison,  and  the  Jefferson,  after  each  short  separate  course,  unite  and  become 
the  Missouri,  which,  according  to  the  song,  "  rolls  down  to  the  sea."  Undoubtedly  it 
does ;  but  there  are  the  great  falls,  which  at  a  distance  of  2,540  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
interrupt  all  navigation.  Even  there  it  carries  a  volume  of  water  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  It  is  sometimes  only  300  yards  wide,  at  other  times  it  spreads 
from  bank  to  bank  over  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  One  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  below  Fort  Benton — after  flowing  through  a  wild  savage  eountxy — it  is  joined 
by  the  Marias,  and  then,  suddenly  turning  to  the  east,  forms  the  "  Great  Bend.'^  It  now 
passes  through  the  Judith  Basin,  a  country  full  of  buffalo  and  other  game;  then,  after 
flowing  easterly  for  about  250  miles,  it  is  swelled  by  the  Milk  River  from  the  north-west; 
a  little  further  down  it  is  joined  from  the  Yellowstone,  which  flows  out  of  the  beautiful 
lake  of  that  name  (p.  89).  Yet,  strange  to  say,  though  we  have  been  journeying 
southward,  the  climate  has  not  been  improving.  Indeed,  in  winter  the  Indians,  when 
travelling  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Buford  and  the  Lower  Yellowstone,  are 
frequently  compelled  to  use  their  snow-shoes  till  they  get  near  the  spurs  of  the  hills, 
where  not  a  vestige  of  snow  is  to  be  seen.  They  are  then,  owing  to  warm  radiating 
masses  of  the  mountains,  and  probably  the  soft  breezes  from  the  Pacific  also,  able  to 
cac/ie  their  raquets,  and  pursue  the  journey  on  unencumbered  feet.*  From  the  rolling 
prairies,  the  home  of  the  bison,  and  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux,  we 
have  been  entering  a  dismal,  most  peculiar  region  of  brown  flats,  only  allowing  of  the 
growth  of  a  few  cacti  and  sage  brush  shrubs.  The  river  banks  are  no  longer  picturesque. 
The  waters  wash  against  brown  clay,  and  the  Missouri,  literally  the  "Mud  River,"  gets 
muddier  and  yellower  every  hour.  "  Nothing  breaks  the  meaningless  stupidity  of  the 
round,  plain,  flat,  sad-coloured  grey  or  olive-green,  bounded  by  blue,  watery  sky.  Not 
a  single  bit  of  bright  colour,  no  object  of  beauty,  not  a  shade  even  of  pleasant  verdure, 
refresh  the  tired  eye.     Everywhere  is  brown  mud,  grey  clay,  or  white  alkali ;  everything  is 

»  "The  Great  Divide,"  p.  303. 
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gracelesis,  hiJeous,  depressing'."  A  startled  Indian  drinkiny'  at  tlio  river  tells  us  that  we 
are  in  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Minneconjou  Sioux — their  near  relatives — 
Ishmaels  in  whose  presence  no  man's  cattle  are  safe,  and  no  man's  scalj)  sacred.  We 
are  passing-  through  the  maitvdis  ierre,  the  Bad  Land  of  the  Dakotas,  "a  desert  of  clay, 
alkali,  and  sage  brush,  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable."  vStill  we  follow  the  river  through 
the  Coteau  du  Prairie,  a  jilateau  1,801)  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  on  through  the  Indian's 
land.  Eut  now  pine-trees  appear  floating  on  its  yellow  waters  (pp.  7G,  lOl),  and  as  the 
current  swells  with  the  contributions  which  the  Big  Cheyenne,  the  Niobrara,  and  a  score  ot 
lesser  tributaries  pour  into  it,  we  emerge  from  utter  savagedom  into  semi-barbarism.  Indians 
are  still  the  chief  people  we  see  on  the  banks,  but  they  are  Indians  glossed  with  civilisation 
— they  are  red  men  in  white  men's  clothes.  We  are  passing  through  the  Tetons  and  \ankton 
Sioux's  country.  East  of  this  region  is  the  Red  Pipe  Stone  Quarry,  famous  in  Indian 
song  and  story  as  the  place  where  from  time  immemorial  the  Indians  obtained  the  material 
out  of  which  their  calumets  were  fashioned,  and  where,  accordingly,  they  met  for  the  time 
being  in  mutual  peace.  Among  the  sand-hills  that  fringe  the  western  banks  marauding 
parties  of  Sioux,  Brules,  Ogallalas,  Pawnees,  Otoes,  Winnebagoes  (p.  109),  and  Omahas 
may  be  found  warring  amongst  each  other,  but  ready  at  any  time  to  rob  the  whites.  They  are 
Indians  who  have  lost  whatever  virtues  they  once  possessed,  and  by  contact  with  civilisation 
have  imbibed  everything  that  is  bad,  but  little  that  is  good,  in  the  white  men.  Steamers 
are  now  numerous,  and  just  before  the  shallow  broad  waters  of  the  Platte  pours  into  its 
sandy  yellow  tribute,  the  river  sweeps  between  the  rival  "  cities "  of  Omaha  and  Council 
Bluffs,  the  latter  once  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  West  as  the  rendezvous  of  trappers  and 
the  "jumping-off  place"  of  explorers  bound  for  the  then  mysterious  region.  Then  comes 
barbarism  again.  We  are  now  going  throiigh  the  Indian  territory,  that  tract  set  apart 
for  the  children  of  the  soil  who,  amid  torrents  of  blood  and  wrong  unspeakable,  have  been 
removed  from  their  ancient  homes  to  this  region.  Soon  after,  according  to  geographers,  we 
should  be  entering  the  Missouri.  But  long  below  its  junction  with  the  clear  Mississippi 
(pp.  81,  101)  the  river  has  been  changing  its  apjiearance.  It  now  imparts  its  muddy 
character  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is,  moreover,  the  largest  stream,  and  drains  the  greatest 
extent  of  country,  and  should,  therefore,  still  be  called  the  Missouri.  But  fate  has  decided 
otherwise ;  and  soon  after  leaving  the  once  important,  and  still  quaint  French  settlement 
of  St.  Charles,  we  glide  into  the  shadow  of  the  huge  arches  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge,  and 
step  ashore  in  the  queen  city  of  the  West  (p.  117).  "What  a  change,"  writes  Lord 
Dunraven,  to  whose  graphic  pictures  we  must  for  much  of  the  preceding  sketch  be  in 
debt : — "  What  a  change  has  taken  place  !  Can  this  turbid,  sullen  Hood,  reeking  with 
the  filth  of  cities,  and  rushing  sulkily  through  the  arches,  frothing  on  its  slimy  banks, 
torn  and  beaten  by  the  paddles  of  countless  steamers,  be  the  same  stream  that  leaped 
into  life  in  the  Northern  Sierras,  and,  sweet  with  '  the  odour  of  the  forest,  with  the 
dew  and  damp  of  meadows,  with  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams,'  rushed  through  its  '  palisade 
of  pine-trees  ? '  How  utterly  incongruous  and  out  of  place  do  we  appear,  and  our  little 
bii-ch-bark  canoe,  in  this  busy  hive  of  men,  this  great  city  of  300,000  [now  nearer  500,000] 
inhabitants  !  What  do  the  men  who  jostle  and  stare  at  us  know  of  the  far-away  life  of 
the  prairie  and  the  woods,  though  in   their  warehouses  are  stored  thousands  and   thousands 
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of  buffalo  robes  and  skins  ?  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  out  of  our  mocassins, 
buckskins,  and  flannels,  and  with  the  help  of  the  barber  and  the  dry-goods  store,  transl'orni 
ourselves  into  civilised  beings  in  white  shirts,  black  store  clothes,  and  plug  hat.  How 
horribly  uncomfortable  we  shall  feel  !  How  red  aud  weather-beaten  our  faces  will  a[)j)ear  ! 
And  as  to  our  hands — well,  the  less  said  about  them  the  better." 

Taking,  then,  the  Missouri  as  a  part  of  it,  the  Mississippi  is  the  luugest  river  in 
the  world,  excepting,  pei-haps,  the  Nile.  It  is  literally  the  Miche  Sepe — the  "  Great 
Water."  It  drains  a  region  nearly  half  the  size  of  Europe  from  its  source  in  Lake 
Itasca — the  Lac  la  Biche  of  the  French,  1,-j7.j  feet  above  the  sea — until  it  falls  by  many 
mouths  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  the  mouth  of  the  ^lissouri  to  the  gulf  it  is 
1,2S6  miles  long ;  from  its  head  waters  to  its  mouth  2,010  miles,  or  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  sources  of  the  ^lissouri  about  1,4UU  miles.  Its  numerous  tributaries, 
many  of  them  large  rivers,  drain  all  the  states  and  territories  between  the  Rocky  and 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  constitute  a  natural  system  of  waterways,  having  an  aggregate 
extent  of  1,.500  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  chief  of  these  tributaries, 
the  area  of  their  basins,  the  rainfall,  and  annual  drainage*  : — 


.\rea  in 

Annual  Downfall 

Animal  Drainage  in 

Ratio. 

Sfiiuire  Miles. 

in  Cubic  Feet. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Ohio  River     .... 

•214,000 

20,700,000,000,000 

5,000,000,000,000 

0-24 

Jlis.souri  Kivtr    .     .     . 

.318,000 

2.j,200,000,000,000 

3,780,000,000,000 

015 

Upper  JIississi]:ipi    .     . 

169,000 

13,800,000,000,000 

3,300,000,000,000 

0-24 

SiiuiU  tributaries      .      . 

32,400 

3,600,000,000,000 

3,240,000,000,000 

0-98 

Arkansas  and  'WTiite  ) 
Kiver      .     .     .     .     ( 

189,000 

13,000,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000,000 

0.15 

Ked  Kiver 

97,000 

8,S00, 000,000, 000 

1.800,000,000,000 

0-20 

"b'azoo  Kiver  .... 

13,850 

1,.500,000,000,000 

1,3.30,000,000,000 

0-90 

St.  Francis  River    .     . 

10,.300 

i,iop,ooo,ooo,ooo 

9,990,000,000,000 

0-90 

Entire       Mississippi,  j 
exclusive    of    Red  > 
River     .     .     .     .    ) 

1,147,000 

78,900,000,000,000 

18,900,000,000,000 

0-25 

"  Below  the  mouth  of  Red  River,"  writes  ^Ir.  Hawes,  "  the  Mississippi  is  divided 
into  numerous  arms  and  j^asses,  each  of  which  pursues  an  independent  course  to  the  gulf. 
The  highest  of  these  is  the  Atchafalaya  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Below  its  point 
of  separation  from  the  iSIississippi,  the  region  of  swampy  lands  of  bayous  and  creeks, 
is  known  as  the  delta.  Above  this  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  river  extends  to  the  Chains, 
thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  Cape  Girardeau  in  ^lissouri,  where 
precipitous  rocky  banks  are  first  met  with.  These  are  the  lower  secondary  limestone 
strata  lying  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  The  total  length  of  the  plain  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  gulf  is  estimated  at  500  miles.  Its  breadth  at  the  upper  extremity 
varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles;  at  Memphis  it  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  White  River  eighty  miles.  The  extreme  width  of  the  delta  is  rated  at  l.JO  miles, 
its    average    breadth    is    probably   ninety    miles,   and    its    area    12,-'50ll    square    miles.      The 


*  Humphrey's  and  Abtot's  "Report  on  the  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River"'  (1S61}. 
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elevation  of  the  bottom  lanils  at  Cairo  above  the  sea  level  is  about  310  feet,  while  the 
slope  of  the  high  water  surface  from  that  place  to  the  gulf  is  from  322  feet,  to  0.  These 
bottom  lands  are  subject  to  inundations,  and  consequentlj'  annual  enrichment.  Under  the 
system  of  slave  labour,  large  plantations  were  cut  out  of  the  dense  forests  which  cover 
them,  but  vast  tracts  of  unsurpassed  fertility  are  yet  covered  with  canebrakes  and 
cypresses.  The  alluvial  plain  extending  from  above  Cairo  to  the  gulf  is  terminated  in 
the  east  and  west  by  a  line  of  bluffs  of  irregular  height  and  direction,  composed  of 
strata   of  the  eocene  and   later  tertiary  formations.      Down   this   jilain   the   river   flows  in  a 
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serpentine  course,  frequently  washing  the  base  of  the  hills,  on  the  east  side,  as  at 
Columbus,  Randolph,  Memphis,  Vieksburg,  Grand  Gulf,  Natchez,  and  Baton  Rouge, 
and  once  passing  to  the  opposite  side  at  Helena.  The  actual  length  of  the  river  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  gulf  is  1,097  miles,  increasing  the  distance  in  a  straight 
line  by  about  600  miles,  and  liy  its  flexures  also  reducing  the  rate  of  its  descent  to  less 
than  half  the  inclination  of  the  plain  down  which  it  flows.  The  range  between  high 
and  low  water  at  Cairo,  near  the  head  of  the  plain,  is  51  feet,  and  at  New  Orleans 
it  is  14,4  feet.  The  river  flows  in  a  trough  about  4,470  feet  wide  at  the  head,  and  3,000 
feet  at  the  foot.  The  immense  curves  of  the  stream  in  its  course  through  the  alluvial 
plain  sweep  around  in  half  circles,  and  the  river,  sometimes,  after  traversing  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles,  is  brought  within  a  mile  or  less  of  the  place  it  had  before  passed.  In 
heavy  floods  the  water  occasionally  bursts  through  the  tongue  of  land,  and  forms  what  is 
called  a  '  cut  off,'  which  may  become  a  new  and  permanent  channel.  The  height  of 
the  banks  and  the  great  depth   of    the    river   bed  check    the    frequent  formation    of    these 
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cut  offs,  and  attempts  to  produce  them  artificially  have  often  failed,  especially  when  the 
soil  is  a  tough  blue  clay,  which  is  not  readily  worn  away  by  the  flowing  water.  This 
was  the  case  at  Bayou  Sara,  when  in  1S45  an  excavation,  intended  to  turn  the  river 
was  made,  by  which  a  circuit  of  twenty-five  miles  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  cut  off 
of  one  mile;  and  also  at  Vicksburg  in  1SG2-1863,  when  the  Union  army  endeavoured 
to  make  a  cut  off  out  of  range  of  the  Confederate  guns.  Semicircular  lakes,  which  are 
deserted  river  bends,  are    scattered  over  the  alluvial    tract.      These    are    inhabited    by  alli- 
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gators,  wild  fowl,  and  garfish,  which  the  steamboats  have  nearly  driven  away  from 
the  main  river.  At  high  water  the  river  overflows  into  these  lakes.  The  low  country 
around  is  then  entirely  submerged,  and  extensive  seas  spread  out  on  cither  side,  the 
river  itself  being  marked  by  the  clear,  broad  band  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  forests 
that  appear  above  it."      One  social  result  of  this  overflow  has  been  referred  to  already  (p.  8(1). 

During  the  spring  freshets,  the  river  often  xnidermines  the  banks,  and  the  current 
is  then  often  so  strong  that  steamboats  are  sometimes  swept  into  the  bayous  in  tlie 
forest  beyond.  The  lower  portion  of  the  delta  is  often  not  over  a  few  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  waters,  and  in  no  place  more  than  ten  feet.  The  delta 
extends  far  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  year  by  year  is  increasing,  owing  to  the 
54 
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immense    quantity    o£    line    mud    Inoug-lit    down    by    the    river.       llumjjhrey    and     Abbot 
calculated    that   more    than    Sl^j500jU()U,000    lbs.   of    sedimentary  matter,  constituting    one 
square  mile  of  deposit   211   feet    in    depth,   are    every  year    carried    down    in    the    Gulf   of 
Mexico  by  this  great  river.      This,   however,   only    refers    to    the    sediment    in    suspension. 
In  addition    to   this  the  current  pushes  on  before  it    large    quantities    of    earthy   matter — 
calculated  at  about  750,0Ult,OlM)  cubic  feet,  which  would  every  year  cover  a  square  mile  about 
twenty-seven  feet  deep.     The  uniform  width  of  the  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  curious  features 
in  connection  with  it.     At  New  Orleans  it  is  ^,000   feet  wide,  and  it  maintains  pretty  much 
the  same  breadth  for  2,000  miles,  except  in  the  bends,  where  it  swells  out  to  one  or  even 
one   mile   and  a   half.      The  depth  is,  however,  very  variable — the    maximum  being  usually 
about  120  or  130  feet.     The  great  impediment   to   its    navigation,  as  to   the  navigation   of 
all  other  American   rivers,  is   often   the   shoals,  the  rafts,  and   trees   brought   down  by   the 
freshets.      Sometimes  these   will  block   up  the  course   or   get    fixed    in   the  mud,  or  swing 
backwards  and  forwards.      In   the  one  case  the  tree  is   known  as  the   "  Snag,^'  and  in  the 
other  a  "  Sawyer."     Both  are  dangerous  obstacles  to  navigation,  and  frequently  damage  the 
fragile  steamers.     These  are,  however,  usually  built  in  air-tight  compartments,  so  that  if  a 
hole  is  knocked  in  the  bows  the  water  only  iills  a  portion  of  the  vessel,  and  does  not  therefore 
sink   it.     The  greatest  drift  in  the   Mississippi   was  that  which  began  to  accumulate  about 
the  year  1778  in  the  Atchafalaya,  until  in  181(5  it  had  extended  to  more  than  ten  miles  in 
length,  over  600  feet  in  width,  and  al)Out  eight  feet  in  depth.     This  great  accumulation  rose 
and  fell  with  the  water,  but,  nevertheless,  it  afforded  a  soil  for  the  growth  of  bushes  and 
trees,  some   of   which   attained   the  height  of   sixty  feet.     In   1835   the   woi-k   of   removing 
it  commenced,  and  the  costly  task  was  accomplished  in  four  years.     The  Red  River  raft  is 
even  more  famous,  not  only  for  its  size — it  was  thirty  miles  long — but  for  the  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in  attempting  to  remove  it.     Up  to  a  late 
date    this   amounts  to    7,789,8-10    dollars,    and    the    raft    has    not    yet    entirely  disajipeared. 
The  "  Lower    Mississippi "    properly  begins   where   the    Missouri,  so-called,  joins ;    but    the 
name  is  not  usually  applied    until  the  river  has  crossed  the   "rocky  chain  "(p.  103),  which 
extends   across  the  channel  between   St.   Louis  and  Cairo.     All  below  this  "chain"  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  is  alluvian,  through   which    the    river   winds    along    from    Ijluff   to    bluff. 
"  Touching  these  bluffs  at  Commerce,  Missouri,  on  the  west  bank,"  writes   Mr.  King,  one 
of    the  students  of  this  changeable    flood,  "  it  courses  across  the  valley,   passing  the  vast 
prairies    of    Lower    Illinois,    known   as    '  Egypt,'    on    the    east,    meets    the    Ohio    at    Cairo, 
then  strikes   tlie   bluffs  again  at   Columbus,   on  the  eastern   or   Kentucky  shore.      It   skirts 
these    bluffs    as    far    as    Memphis,    having    on    its    west    the    broad    earthquake    lands    of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.      It  then  once   more  crosses  its  valley  to   meet  the  waters  of  the 
White  and  Arkansas   Rivers,  and  skirts    the  bluffs    at    Helena    in    Arkansas,   flanking   and 
hemming  in  the  St.   Francis,  with  her  swamps  and  sunk  lands.     Reinforced  by  the  White 
and  Arkansas,  it   again    crosses    its    valley   to    meet    the    Yazoo,   near    Vicksburg,   creating 
the  immense  Yazoo  Reservoir  on   the  east  bank,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Memiihis 
to   ^'icksburg,  and    the  valleys  and  swamps   of  the    Macon   and    Tensas  on  the  west  side. 
These    latter    have   no    terminus,    save    at    the    Gulf    of    Mexico,    as    the    river    does    not 
approach    the   Western    Bluff's    after    leaving    Helena.       From    Vicksburg    to    Baton    Rouge 
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the    river    hugs    the    Eastern    Bluffs,    and    from     Baton    Rouge    to    the    mouth,  the    pure 
'delta  country/  for  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles/'* 

The  jMississippi  and  the  people,  and  their  cities  and  villages  on  its  l)uni<s,  would  afi'ord 
ample  material  for  many  volumes.  But  with  these  introductory  remarks  we  must  now 
say  a  few  words  about  the  political  divisions  of  the  country  on  either  side  of  it;  in  other 
words,  about  the  states  and  territories  of  the  ilississippi  \'alley  proper. 

Nebraska. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  has  an  area  of  72,995  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  sixty- 
five  counties — the  north-west  portion  being  still  "unorganised,"  extending  in  width  from 
north  to  south  about  210  miles,  while  the  length  in  the  central  portion  is  about  120 
miles.  Lincoln,  the  capital,  had,  in  1870,  2,4il  inhabitants,  and  in  1S74  about  6,500. 
Omaha  (p.  88)  is,  however,  the  chief  city,  having  20,000  inhabitants  in  1874;  then 
comes  Nebraska  City,  with  (3,050  (in  1870).  The  total  population  of  the  State,  exclusive 
of  Indians  not  taxed,  was,  in  1870,  122,99-3,  including  122,117  white.  789  coloured,  and 
87  Indians.  There  were  70,125  males,  and  52,668  females,  92,245  of  native,  and  30,748  of 
foreign  birth,  one-third  of  these  being  Germans.  In  1870  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  the 
population  was  only  O'Sl  per  cent.  In  1S7."3  there  were  6,579  Indians  in  Nebraska  on 
reservations  comprising  892,800  acre?,  and  by  the  Commissioners'  Report  of  1875,  6,446. 
These  comprise  Santee  Sioux,  Pawnees,  Winnebagoes  (p.  109),  Omahas,  lowas.  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
Otoes,  and  Missouris.  The  gei>eral  surface  of  the  country  is  nearly  a  great  plain,  rising  by  a 
gradual  slope  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  jirairies,  of  which  the 
State  chiefly  consists,  are  either  undulating  or  broken  into  low  hills  and  ridges.  There 
are,  however,  no  hills  of  any  magnitude,  except  at  the  west  and  north-west,  where  the 
Black  Hills  and  Rocky  Mountains  make  their  appearance.  There  are  no  large  lakes, 
but  many  streams,  none  of  which  are  navigable  except  the  Missouri,  which  forms 
the  N.E.  and  E.  boundary  of  the  State.  The  Platte  is  a  wide  but  shallow  river,  and 
passes  through  a  very  fertile  valley.  Tlie  country  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  and  coal 
have  been  found,  but  neither  in  great  abundance.  Saline  deposits  and  alum  are,  however, 
more  plentiful.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  country  is  a  good  agricultural  region,  but  the 
west  is  better  adapted  for  grazing  purposes.  Lai-ge  numbers  of  cattle  fatten  on  the 
nutritious  natural  grasses  of  Nebraska,  while  numbers  of  sheep  are  kept  on  the  luxurious 
pastures  of  the  bottom  and  table-lands.  Wood  of  a  natural  growth  only  flourishes  on  the 
bluffs  and  river  banks,  but  planted  trees  grow  rapidly  on  the  prairie.  The  climate  is  "dry 
and  exhilarating,"  the  mean  temperature  in  winter  being  about  22",  and  in  summer  70'-. 
Of  the  total  area  of  the  State  (40,716,800  acres)  647,081  acres  were  in  1870  in  "improved 
farms."  These  numbered  12,-'501,  of  which  787  embraced  less  than  ten  acres  each,  and 
only  eleven  from  500  to  1,000  acres.  The  greatest  number  of  farmers  had  from  twenty 
to  fifty  acres  of  land.  The  total  valuation  of  the  State  was,  in  1874,  81,218,813  dollars, 
which  is  a  rise  of  more  than  25,0UU,0U()  dollars   in  two  years.     Nebraska  is  noted  for  the 
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liberality  of  its  laws,  and  more  especially  for  the  full  exercise  of  "  women's  rights " 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Any  property  which  a  woman  may  possess  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  or  which  she  may  acquire  by  her  own  exertions  afterwards,  is  free  from  the 
control  of  her  husband,  and  not  subject  to  bis  debts.  A  married  woman  may  convey 
her  estate,  and  in  every  contract  or  business  transaction  is  treated  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
exactly  as  an  unmarried  woman.  iShe  can  plead  for  a  divorce  on  almost  any  reasonable, 
and  a    few   perfectly    unreasonable,   yround.        Li    addition    to    the    usual    pleas    allowable 
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in  most  civilised  countries,  the  Nebraska  wife  can  claim  to  have  the  marriage  knot  untied 
if  her  husband  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  three  years  or  more,  if  he  is  an 
habitual  drunkard,  if  he  has  deserted  her  for  two  years,  if  he  is  "  extremely  cruel  " — in 
fact,  if  he   does  anything  inimical   to  the  wife's  good  pleasure. 


Minnesota. 

Minnesota  was  the  nineteenth  State  admitted  into  the  American  Union,  and  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  in  point  of  population.     Its  extreme  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  380  miles;  its 
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breadth,  from  183  miles  in  the  middle  to  262  miles  on  the  south  line,  and  337  miles  near  the 
northern  boundary;  while  its  area  is  83,531  square  miles.  St.  Paul's,  the  capital,  near 
the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  had,  in  1870,  20,030  inhabitants.  At  that  date  the 
other  chief  towns  were  Duluth,  Hastings,  Owatonna,  St.  Cloud,  Rochester,  and  Mankato, 
none  of  which  had  4,000  people ;  Minneapolis,  which  had  nearly  11,000 ;  Winona,  with 
over    7,000 ;  Red    Wing-,   with    more    than    4,000;    and   St.    Anthony,  with  over  o,000.     la 
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1873  the  whole  population  of  the  State  was  calculated  at  552,459,  of  whom  36,000  were 
born  in  Norway,  21,000  in  Sweden,  and  42,000  in  Germany,  while  about  30,000  are 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  The  density  of  the  population  was  5.26  to  a  mile.  Over 
75,000  of  the  133,000  working  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  including  21,000 
labourers  and  55,000  farmers  and  planters.  The'  death  average  is  about  1.035  of  the 
whole  population.  In  1875  5,973  Indians  were  reported  in  ^Minnesota ;  these,  consisting 
of  Chippewas,  who  were  settled  on  reservations  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the    State,    were  for    the    most   part  engaged   in  agriculture.      Minnesota  lies  nearly  in  the 
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centre  of  the  Continent,  and  occuj^es  the  most  elevated  plateau  between  the  Gulf:  of 
Mexico  and  Hudson's  Bay.  It  thus  forms  the  water-shed  of  the  three  great  river  systems 
of  Eastern  North  America — that  of  the  Mississippi,  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  north.  Generally  the  surface  is  an  undulating  plain,  with  an 
average  elevation  of  1,000  feet  aLove  the  sea,  and  "presents  a  succession  of  small  rolling 
prairies  or  table-lands,  studded  with  lakes  and  groves,  and  alternating  with  belts  of  timber." 
There  is  no  coal  in  the  State,  but  lead  exists,  and  cojjper  abounds  in  the  mineral  belt 
stretching  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  virgin  metal. 
Iron  of  good  quality  is  also  found  in  some  jilaces,  while,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  fuel  of  other  kind,  great  deposits  of  peat  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Salt  springs  are 
found;  slate,  limestone,  &c.,  are  mined;  while  gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered,  though  in 
small  quantities.  The  soil  is  fertile,  two-thirds  of  it  being  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  cereals  and  roots  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  climate  is  pleasant :  cold,  Init 
clear  and  dry,  during  the  winter,  with  no  great  amount  of  snow;  while  the  summers  are 
warm,  with  breezy  nights,  during  which  time  most  of  the  rain  falls  above  lat.  -10^'.  The 
country  is  well  timbered,  pine  forests  extending  to  the  north,  and  birch,  aspen,  ash,  and 
maple  abound.  Over  the  central  portion  of  the  State  a  great  forest,  known  as  "  The 
Bigwoods,"  composed  for  the  most  part  of  hard-wood  trees,  extends.  These  Bigwoods — 
the  Bois  Franc  of  the  early  French  settlers — cover  an  area  of  about  4,000  square  miles. 
"  Many  objects  of  natural  intei'est,"  writes  Mr.  Hawes,  "  are  found  in  the  State.  The 
Mississippi,  studded  with  islands  and  bordered  by  high  bluffs,  presents  a  succession  of 
picturesque  scenes  (pp.  SI,  101).  Mountain  Island,  with  an  elevation  of  4^8  feet;  Maiden's 
Rock,  celebrated  in  Indian  tradition,  on  an  expansion  of  the  river  called  Lake  Pejjin,  about 
400  feet  high  ;  and  La  Grange  jMountain,  on  the  same  lake,  are  all  notable.  St.  Anthony's 
Falls  are  celebrated  as  much  for  their  surrounding  scenery  as  for  the  descent  of  the  waters, 
which  have  a  perpendicular  fall  of  only  eighteen  feet,  are  further  up  the  river.  A  few 
miles  beyond,  between  jNIinneapolis  and  Fort  Snelling,  are  the  Minnehaha  Falls,  a  romantic 
and  beautiful  cascade,  with  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  forty-five  feet,  flowing  over  a  projecting 
rock,  which  permits  a  passage  underneath;  Brown's  Falls,  which  have  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  fifty  feet,  and  including  the  rajiids  of  100  feet,  are  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  a  narrow  stream,  which  is  the  outlet  of  several  small  lakes.  There  are  also  falls  or 
rapids  on  the  St.  Croix,  about  half  a  mile  below  which  is  a  noted  pass,  through  which 
the  river  has  forced  its  way,  called  the  Dalles  of  St.  Croix,  and  others  of  less  note  on 
various  streams.  About  two  miles  from  St.  Paul's  is  Fountain  Cave,  an  excavation  in 
the  white  sandstone,  with  an  entrance  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  opening  into  a 
chamber  150  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide."  It  is  as  an  agricultural  State  that  Minnesota 
must  be  considered ;  as  a  manufacturing  region  it  ranks  low.  However,  the  abundant 
supply  of  water-power,  which  is  found  everywhere  throughout  the  State,  will  eventually 
lead  to  its  industrial  prosperity.  St.  Anthony's  Falls  are  estimated  as  being  equal 
to  100,000  horse  power,  capable  of  being  utilised  through  nearly  the  entire  year;  and 
as  sentiment  does  not  usually  form  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Western 
settler,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  time  this  beautiful  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the 
State  will  be  utilised  for  such  a  prosaic  purpose. 
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On  Plate  XIV  we  have  engraved  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  as  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  natural  feature  of  Minnesota,  and  the  one  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  most 
nnchano-in'^,  though,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Philistinish  eyes  of  the  searchers  after 
"  water-power  "  have  their  eye  upon  these  beautiful  cascades.  They  are  situated  about  an  hour 
from  St.  Paul's  and  are  now  a  great  place  of  resort  for  visitors  to  the  West,  and  deservedly  so. 
They  are  by  no  means  the  finest  of  the  cataracts  of  the  American  rivers,  but  still  they 
have  a  wild  picturesque  grandeur  almost  their  own.  One  can  understand  the  enthusiasm 
of  Pere  Hennepin,  who  was  so  carried  away  with  admiration  when  he  lirst  saw  them, 
that  he  named  them  after  his  patron  saint.  Even  the  stolid  Indian  has  perceived  the 
beauty  of  them.  In  the  Dakota  language  they  are  Sara— from  "  irara,"  to  laugh — a 
name  which  may  be  iiartially  translated  as  the  "laughing  waters."  Long  before  coming 
in  sight  of  them  the  ear  hears  the  deep  solemn  roar,  "the  sound  of  many  waters." 
When  they  burst  into  view  the  appropriateness  of  the  aboriginal  name  at  once  strikes  us. 
They  are  indeed  the  "  laughing  waters."  They  have  not  the  overwhelming  grandeur 
of  the  Niagara,  uor  the  same  height  of  fall,  deafening  roar,  or  lofty  character  of  the 
scenery.  St.  Anthony  is  more  within  the  grasp  of  human  comprehension,  and,  therefore, 
as  one  of  the  earliest  visitors  to  them  remarked,  looked  upon  with  more  real  pleasure. 
Niagara  appears  to  wear  a  kind  of  threatening  frown,  while  St.  Anthony  greets  the  pilgrim 
to  its  base  with  a  more  winning  and  comjjlacent  smile.  Yet,  on  account  of  the  vast 
body  of  water  continually  rushing  over  the  rocky  mass  in  the  river's  bed,  the  scene  is 
one  of  greater  sublimity,  as  well  as  of  beauty  and  loveliness.*  Lumbering  is  also  another 
great  occupation  of  the  State,  one-third  of  the  State  being  estimated  as  timber  land. 
The  total  taxable  property  in  the  State  was,  in  lUli,  valued  at  217,427,311  dollars. 
Educational    and   other  advantages  are  abundant. 


Iowa. 

This  State  presents  an  area  of  .55, 0-45  square  miles.  North  and  south  it  extends  208 
miles,  and  east  and  west  about  ^00.  The  largest  cities  in  1S73  were  Burlington,  with 
(in  round  numbers)  27,000  inhabitants  ;  Davenport,  with  21,000;  Dubuque,  with  23,  000;  and 
Des  Moines,  the  capital,  with  16,000.  The  whole  population  of  the  State  was,  in  1S73, 
1,251,33S,  including  a  few  hundred  tribal  Indians.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  and  chest  are 
very  fatal  throughout  this  State,  whooping-cough  showing  a  higher  mortality  than  in 
any  other  State,  except  Nebraska  and  Arkansas.  Iowa  has  usually  an  undulating  surface. 
There  are  no  mountains,  or  even  high  hills,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are 
frequent  bluffs  or  calcareous  strata,  intersected  by  ravines.  These  bluffs  are  the  breastworks 
of  table-lands  that  stretch  away  from  behind  them  in  gentle  undulations.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  State  excels  in  picturesqueness,  abounding  with  grassy  lawns  and  verdant 
plains,  interspersed  with  groves  and  meandering  rivulets,  and  intersected  by  the  larger 
rivers  which  flow  to  the  Mississippi,    or   l>y   the    numerous   affluents  of    the  ^Missouri.      In 
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the  north-eastern  part  Iho  sin-race  is  more  elevated;  hills  and  mounds  are  not  uncommon, 
their  tops  covered  with  towering  oaks,  and  the  rivers  tumljie  over  precipitous  ledges  of 
craggy  rocks.  The  north-east  section  abounds  in  lead  ore,  and  various  other  metals,  but, 
nevertheless,  contains  much  excellent  land.  The  unique  and  admirably-diversified  prairies 
of  Iowa  are,  however,  its  most  distinguishing  feature.  These  natural  meadows  are  covered 
with  a  rich  coating  of  coarse  grass,  forming  excellent  pasturage,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
interspersed  with  hazel  thickets  and  fragrant  shrubs,  and  in  the  season  of  flowers  are 
decorated  with  a  brilliant  garniture  of  honeysuckles,  jessamines,  wild  roses,  and  violets.* 
Iowa  is  essentially  an  agricultural  State.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  it  produced 
more  wheat  and  Indian  corn  than  any  of  the  States,  except  Illinois,  and  ranked  fifth  in 
the  production  of  oats.  The  State  at  that  date  contained  9,396,407  acres  of  improved 
land,  2,524.,796  of  woodland,  and  ;3,G20,5.33  "of  other  unimproved  land."  About  one- 
third  of  the  farms  contained  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  over  41,000  from  50  to  100, 
30,000  from  100  to  500,  321  from  500  to  1,000,  and  only  thirty  over  1,000.  In  1872  the 
number  of  acres  of  "improved  land"  was  9,987,788.  In  1873  the  total  taxable  value  of 
the  State  property  was  361,336,580  dollars;  the  State  taxes  yielded  909,464  dollars,  at 
the  rate  of  2h  mills;  while  the  rest,  including  the  county  hospital  for  the  insane, 
county  school,  district  school,  bridge,  road,  special,  judgment  and  bond,  corporation,  and 
railroad,  brought  the  entire  revenue  up  to   10,711,925   dollars. 


Kansas. 

This  State  owes  its  name  to  the  Kansas  Indians,  a  sept  of  the  Dakota  family.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  extending  cast  and  west  410  miles,  and  north  and  south 
about  210  miles,  the  whole  area  containing  81,318  square  miles.  Its  chief  cities  are 
Atchison,  7,054  inhabitants;  Leavenworth,  17,873;  Lawrence,  8,320;  and  Topeka,  the 
capital,  which  in  1870  had  5,790  people  within  its  borders.  In  1873  it  was  calculated 
that  in  the  entire  State  there  were  610,863  inhabitants,  showing  a  density  of  poindation 
represented  liy  forty-eight  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  general  surface  of  the 
State  is  an  undulating  plateau,  sloping  gently  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  border, 
which  is  not  elevated  more  than  750  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
River.  The  river  bottoms  are  generally  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  wide ; 
but  towards  the  western  part  of  this  State,  on  the  Arkansas  and  Rcpuljlican  rivers,  they 
are  from  two  to  ten  miles  wide.  Back  from  the  bottom  lands  bluffs  run  to  the  height 
of  from  50  to  300  feet,  with  a  slope  of  20'-"'  to  30'^.  From  the  summits  of  these  bluffs 
may  be  seen  a  succession  of  rolling  or  upland  prairies,  whose  tops  are  from  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  a  mile  apart,  and  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  intervening  valley.  The 
gentle  inclination  of  the  ridge  is  north  and  south.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  State  which 
is  flat  or  monotonous.  The  surface  of  Eastern  Kansas  is  chiefly  undulating,  and  presents 
a   succession    of    rich   prairies,  grass-covered   hills,   and    fertile    valleys,    with    an    abundance 

*  See  also  Hall  and  WMtnev:  "  Geological  .Survey  of  Iowa"  (1858-59);  WTiite  :  "  Geological  Survey  Reports " 
(1872). 
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of  tiuiLer  on    the  streams.      The    western    half  is    not  so  diversified  in  its   scenery,  but  it 
has  a  rolling  and  varied  surface,  with  every  requisite  for  a  fine  grazing  countrv. 


VIEW    OF    "the    pictured    KOCKS,"    SOVTHEKN    SHOKE    of   lake    SITEKIOK. 


The  soil  is   favourable  to   agriculture,    Indian  corn,  jiotatoes,    and    barley   being   raised 
in  abundance,  while  the  natural  grass  of   the  western  portion  of  the  State  affords  excellent 
55 
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fodder  for  cattle.  Coal  and  stone  arc  plentiful;  while  oak,  elm,  black  walnut,  cottouwuod, 
box-elder,  honoy-lociist,  willow,  hickory,  sycamore,  white  ash,  and  hackberry  abound.  The 
/juffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  squirrel,  horned  frofj,  jirairie  dog  (p.  14),  grouse,  wild  turkey, 
wild  geese,  and  other  animals,  form  the  most  prominent  features  of  its  fauna.  According 
to  the  census  of  1S70,  5,()5tJ,lS79  acres  were  in  farms,  while  in  1873  2,982,.j.VJ  acres  were 
cultivated.  The  people  are  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  stock-rearing,  and  fruit- 
growing. There  is,  accordingly,  little  manufacturing  industry,  though  in  time  the  water- 
power  of  the  State  will  force  attention  to  this.  In  1873  the  total  taxable  property  was 
returned  as  worth  125,084,170  dollars,  and  the  tax  actually  levied  was,  at  0  mills,  754,105 
dollars.  The  laws  of  Kansas,  like  those  of  most  Western  States,  are  extremely  favourable  to 
woman.  Her  pre-marital  property  is  protected,  subject  entirely  to  her  own  control.  Neither 
husband  nor  wife  can  bequeath  more  than  one-half  of  his  or  her  property  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  other.  Divorces  may  be  granted  by  the  district  courts  for,  among  other 
causes,  abandonment  for  a  year,  drunkenness,  cruelty,  gross  neglect,  and  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  subsequent  to  marriage.  Kansas,  being  one  of  the  border  slave  States,  was 
long  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  the  pro  and  coittra  slavery  parties.  Finally  it  adopted  the 
free  state  principle ;  and  though  it  suffered  greatly  during  the  Civil  War,  remained  loyal  to 
the  Federal  Government.* 

Wisconsin. 

Of  Wisconsin,  or  Ouisconsiu,  a  few  words  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea.  In  length 
it  is  285  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  255  broad,  and  its  area  53,924  square  miles, 
or  34,511,360  acres,  of  which  5,899,343  acres  are  improved  land.  In  1871  its  iiopulation 
was  1,054,670.  The  surface  of  the  State  consists  of  rolling  table-lands ;  the  streams  or 
the  watershed  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  having  falls  and  rapids.  Our 
friend,  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Bryce,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  notes,  remarks  that 
two  other  ridges  cross  the  State — one  iu  the  south-west  near  the  middle,  and  the  other 
in  the  south-east,  dividing  the  waters  which  enter  Green  Bay  from  those  flowing  direct  to 
Lake  Michigan.  Near  the  base  of  the  second  ridge  there  is  a  depression  across  the  State 
iu  the  line  of  the  Fox  River  and  Lake  Winnebago  and  lower  course  of  the  Wisconsin,  so 
that  the  headwaters  of  the  former  come  near  the  Great  Bend  of  the  latter.  In  a  very 
wet  season,  or  on  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow,  the  intervening  plain  near  Portage 
City  becomes  flooded,  and  a  natural  connection  is  established  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Lake  Michigan.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  singular  feature  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant connection  by  means  of  a  canal.  Thus,  a  vessel  can  pass  up  the  Mississippi  into 
the  Lakes,  and  thence  by  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic.  Wisconsin  is  a  poor  agri- 
cultural State.  The  climate  is  severe  and  the  soil  bad,  though  towards  the  south  it 
improves,  and  supports  good  crops  and  excellent  pasture.  Iron,  zinc,  lead — the,  latter  in 
great  abundance — are  mined  ;  plumbago,  saltjietre,  gypsum,  and  iine  marl  also  occur,  while 
the  Illinois  fields  enter  the  State  on  the  south.  The  neighliouring  lakes,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Chippewa,  and  Black  Rivers,  afl:ord  great  natural  facilities  for  carriage.  Hence  the 
trade  of  the  State  is  very  prosperous;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  gives  employment  to 

*  Hutchinson  :  "  Resom-ccs  of  Kansas"  (Topcka,  1871). 
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about  2,000  miles  of  railway.  The  amount  of  wheat — grown  chiefly  in  the  park-like 
southern  prairies — was,  in  1870,  estimated  at  :i.j,(iOt),;M-l  bushels,  some  of  which  was 
sent  to  Milwaukee  from  England  without  transhipment.  Among  the  more  interestiii"- 
features  of  Wisconsin  may  be  mentioned  the  earthworks  in  the  form  of  men  and  :\nimals 
formed  by  the  same  prehistoric  race  who  mined  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior ;  the  DevilV 
Lake,  600  acres  in  extent,  on  the  summit  of  a  mound  300  feet  high  ;  the  precipitous 
shores  of  Lake  Pepin,  rising  to  the  height  of  500  feet;  the  high  bhill's  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Wisconsin  Rivers ;  the  falls  of  St.  Louis  (320  feet  in  sixteen  miles)  ;  and  of  the 
Menomonee  (L34  feet  in  one  and  a  half  miles)  ;  the  wild  cliffs  of  Lake  Superior,  the  beauty 
of  which  culminates  at  "The  Pictured  Rocks'"  (p.  113),  on  the  shores  of  Michigan,  &c. 


Illinois. 

This  State  takes  its  name  from  the  Illinois  tribe  of  Indians,  members  of  tlifr 
Alonquin  family.  It  was  the  eighth  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  is  now  the  fourth  in 
population.  It  has  an  area  of  .5.5,110  square  miles,  and  had  a  population,  in  1S70,  of 
2,511,69(5  free  whites,  and  28,762  free  negroes.  Springfield,  which  possessed  at  that  date 
a  population  of  17,364,  is  the  capital,  but  Bloomington,  Aurora,  Cairo  (said  to  be  the 
"Eden"  of  "Martin  Chnzzlewit "),  Galena,  Jacksonville,  Ottawa,  Pckin,  and  Rockford, 
are  all  considerable  towns,  while  Peovia,  Quincy,  and,  above  all,  Chicago  (whirh  had, 
in  1872,  more  than  365,000  people),  are  larger  than  the  capital.  Next  to  Louisiana  and 
Delaware,  Illinois  is  the  flattest  State  in  the  Union.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  1,150 
feet,  and  its  mean  elevation  about  550  feet  above  tide-water.  Accordingly,  though 
lead,  coal,  and  other  mines  are  worked  in  the  State,  agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
still  its  greatest  industries.  "  In  every  part  of  the  State  the  plough  may  pass 
over  thousands  of  acres  without  meeting  even  so  much  as  a  pel)blc  to  impede  its 
course."  Timber  is,  however,  abundant,  but  is  unec[ualh-  distributed  —  whole  districts 
being  bare.  The  climate,  though  in  most  places  healthy — except  in  the  li)w-lands  near 
the  river — is  excessively  cold  in  the  winter,  and  unusually  hot  in  the  summer.  Pleasant 
breezes,  however,  modify  the  heat,  so  that  the  climate  is  not  so  unfavourable  for  out-of-doors 
labour.  Illinois,  in  1870,  showed  a  return  of  more  acres  under  cultivation  than  anj'  other 
State,  and  its  yield  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  oats  was  also  the  highest.  The  total 
number  of  farms  was  202,803,  53,210  of  which  wore  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  68,i;)(i 
from  50  to  100,  35,910  from  100  to  500,  and  302  containing  1,000  acres  and  over. 
According  to  the  same  census,  Illinois  ranked  sixth  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  and  in  the  value  of  the  products.  Its  products  of  butchering,  distilling- 
liquors,  planing  timber,  and  packing  pork,  brought  it  ahead  of  any  other  State  of  the  I  nion. 
In  1871-2,  1,631,025  pigs  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Illinoisians,  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  hogs  being  22,694,394  dollars,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  lard  alone  69,808,163  lbs. 
The  total  valuation  of  the  State  property  was,  in  1873,  1,341,361,842  dollars,  and  the 
receipts  into  the  public  treasuiy  for  the  two  years  ending  in  1872  were  0,899,()03  dollars. 
The  State  debt  diminished  from  12,2S0,000  dollars  in  1863  to  1,706,750  dollars  in  1>74, 
a  circumstance  rather  phenomenal  in  the  history  of  these  public  luxuries. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

The  United  States  :  Missouri  ;  Arkansas  ;  The  Indian  Territory  ;  Louisiana. 

In  this  chapter  we  enter  upon  what  used  to  be  called  the  Slave  States,  and  which,  now 
that  slavery  is  abolished  in  the  great  Republic,  are  usually  comprised,  with  others  yet 
to  be  spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  the  Southern  States.  They  have  much  in  common, 
owing  to  the  great  jjreponderance  of  negroes  in  most  of  them,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  for  four  years  leagued  together  in  a  struggle — still  fondlj',  or,  it  may  be,  bitterly, 
remembered  as  the  "  lost  cause" — and  l)y  the  fact  that  in  many  of  them  the  population  is  of 
a  different  origin  from  that  in  the  New  England  or  the  northern  portions  of  the  Union. 
We  can  most  conveniently  say  what  we  can  afford  space  for  under  the  heads  of  the  different 
States. 

Missouri, 

Speaking  of  it  simply  as  a  geographical  entity,  is  277  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  200  to  312  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  an  area  of  67,380  square  miles,  or 
43,123,200  acres.  Its  chief  towns  are  Jefferson  City  (the  capital),  St.  Louis  (p.  117),  Boon- 
ville,  Hannibal,  Independence,  and  Lexington.  Its  great  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  which  forms 
its  boundary  for  470  miles,  and  the  JNIissouri,  which  borders  the  State  in  the  west  for  a  certain 
distance,  and,  with  its  affluents,  the  Osage,  Gasconade,  &c.,  passes  through  it  from  west 
to  east.  South  of  the  Missouri  the  State  is  undulating,  rising  into  mountains  towards  the 
borders  of  Arkansas,  while  the  north  portion  is  level  prairie-land,  with  rich  bottoms,  and  lofty 
picturesque  bluffs  on  the  rivers.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  and  limestone  are  abundant  ;  but  the 
severe  winters  and  hot  summers  do  not  prevent  the  rich  land  from  producing  maize,  wheat, 
hemp,  tobacco,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  &c.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  portions ; 
and  the  Germans,  who  have  settled  in  the  State  in  great  numbers,  have  introduced 
wine-making.  The  manufactories  of  Missouri  are  chiefly  ironworks,  distilleries,  and 
breweries.  St.  Louis  has  a  large  trade,  and  now  comprises  upwards  of  300,000  inhabitants, 
though  in  1775  it  was  a  French  trading  post,  with  only  800  people  settled  in  the  vicinity.  The 
whole  population  of  the  State  was,  in  1870,  1,715,000,  an  increase  in  fifty  years  of 
1,048,514.  The  population  is  now  more  than  2,000,000.  Politically,  Missouri  is  the 
child  of  a  compromise,  whose  epitaph  was  written  in  letters  of  blood.  During  her  early 
days  the  soil  was  disputed  by  Gaul  and  Indian,  and  afterwards  by  Frenchman  and  Spaniard. 
St.  Louis,  which  was  the  centre  whence  the  early  explorers  set  out,  experienced  many 
vicissitudes.  During  the  early  days  of  the  American  Revolution  it  suff'ered  from  Indian 
raids,  and  the  terrorism  of  the  banditti  who  then  haunted  the  Mississippi,  until  it  began 
gradually  to  get  acquainted  with  the  gaunt  American  pioneers  who  floated  into  it  on  their 
way  to  the  trapiiing-grounds  of  the  mysterious  West,  and  knew  it  as  Pain  Court — short 
bread — owing  to  their  painful  experience  that  in  St.  Louis  provisions  were  not  always  to  be 
had.  The  Osages  were  in  those  days  ever  hanging  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
many  an  unfortunate  pioneer,  in  the  years  closing   last   century   and   beginning   this,    was 
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burned  at  the  stake,  impaled,  or  otherwise  slowly  tortured  to  death  by  the  ruthless  savages, 
whose  name  and  appearance  are  now  in  the  region  which  once  knew  them  mere  matters 
o£  tradition.  In  1S04  Missouri  was  formally  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  advent  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  new  territory  and  St.  Louis  took  giant  strides  on  the 
road  to  prosperity.      "  Looking  down,"   writes  Mr.  King,    "  upon   the  St.    Louis    of    to-day 


VIEW   OF   ST.   LOUIS,   MISSOURI. 


from  the  high  roof  of  the  superb  temple  the  Missourians  have  built  to  the  mercurial  god 
of  insurance,  one  can  hardly  believe  that  tlie  vast  metropolis  spread  out  before  him  represents 
the  growth  of  only  three-quarters  of  a  eentur}-.  The  town  seems  as  old  as  London.  The 
smoke  from  the  Illinois  coal  has  tinged  the  walls  a  venerable  brown,  and  the  grouping  of 
buildings  is  as  picturesque  and  varied  as  that  of  a  Continental  city.  From  the  water's  edge, 
on  ridge  after  ridge,  rise  acres  of  solidly-built  liouses,  vast  manufactories,  mag-azines  of 
commerce,  long  avenues  bordered  with  splendid  residences ;  a  labyrinth  of  railways  bewilder 
the  eye,  and  the  clang  of  machinery,  and  the  wliirl  of  a  myriad  wagon-wheels,  rise  to  the 
ear.      The   levee  is    thronged    with   busv    and    uncouth  labourers,  dozens    of  white  steamers 
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are  shrieking-  their  notes  of  arrival  and  deiJarture,  the  ferries  are  choked  with  traffic;  a 
gigantic  and  grotesque  scramble  for  the  almost  limitless  West  beyond  is  spread  out  before 
one's  vision.  Thf  town  has  leaped  into  a  new  life  since  the  war,  lias  doubled  its  population, 
its  manufactures,  and  its  ambition,  and  stands  so  fully  abreast  of  its  wonderful  neighbour, 
Chicago,  that  the  traditional  acerbity  of  the  reciprocal  criticism  for  which  both  cities  have 
so  long  been  famous  is  latterly  much  enhanced.  The  city,  which  now  stretches  twelve 
miles  along  the  ridges  branching  from  the  water-shed  between  the  Missouri,  the  Merrimac, 
and  the  IMississippi  Rivers,  flanked  by  rolling  prairies,  thickly  studded  with  groves  and 
vineyards;  which  has  thirty  railway  lines  pointed  to  its  central  depots,  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  steamboat  at  its  levpc,  1,000  miles  from  the  sea ;  whose  population  has  increased 
from  S,000  in  18:35  to  45(),(I0()  in  1874;  which  has  a  banking  capital  of  19,000,000 
dollars ;  which  receives  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  ore  monthly ;  has  bridged  the  father 
of  waters,  and  talks  of  controlling  the  cotton  trade  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  ;  is  a  giant  in 
comparison  with  the  infant  settlement  wherein,  in  a  rude  cottage.  Colonel  Stoddard  had  his 
head-quarters  when  the  United  States  assumed  territorial  jurisdiction.  In  those  days  the 
houses  were  nearly  all  built  of  hewn  logs,  set  up  on  end,  and  covered  with  coarse 
shingled  roof.  The  town  then  extended  along  the  line  of  what  are  known  as  IMain  or 
Second  Streets.  A  little  south  of  the  square  called  the  Phin'  iJ'Ani/fs,  Fort  St.  Charles 
was  held  by  a  small  garrison;  and  in  the  old  stone  tower,  which  the  Spaniards  had  built, 
debtors  and  criminals  were  confined  together.  French  customs  and  French  gaiety  prevailed. 
There  were  two  diminutive  taverns,  whose  rafters  nightly  rang  to  the  tales  ot  hairbreadth 
escapes  told  by  the  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Chonteaus,  the  Lesas,  and  the 
Labbadies  were  the  i^rinoipal  merchants.  French  and  English  schools  flourished.  Pelts, 
leal,  and  whiskey,  were  used  as  currency,  and  negroes  were  to  be  purchased  for  them. 
The  semi-Indian  garb  of  the  trapper  was  seen  at  every  street  corner ;  and  thousands  of 
furs,  stripped  from  the  buffalo  and  the  beaver,  were  exported  to  New  Orleans.  The 
mineral  wealth  lying  within  a  hundred  miles  of  St.  Louis  had  hardly  been  dreamed  of ; 
the  colonists  were  too  busy  in  killing  Indians  and  keeping  order  in  the  town  to  think 
of  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  zinc.  The  compromise  which  gave  the  domain  of  Missouri  to  slavery 
checked  the  growth  of  the  State  until  after  it  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  war. 
How  then  it  sprang  up  like  a  young  lion,  confident  of  the  plenitude  of  its  strength,  all 
the  world  knows.  St.  Louis  under  free  institutions  has  won  more  prosperity  in  ten  years 
than  under  the  old  rf't/tme  it  would  have  attained  m  fifty." 

There  is  now  no  more  cosmopolitan  city  than  St.  Louis.  "  Conservatism "  is  a 
reproach,  and  "  go-aheadishness ''  the  order  of  the  day.  i^iter  the  war,  the  difficulties  of 
"  reconstruction  '■"  troubled  the  Missourians  little.  The  negro  element  was  never  great 
in  the  countr}-.  Accordingly,  the  1(IU,000  freed-men  never  constituted,  as  they  have  in 
other  of  the  ex-slave  States,  an  element  of  trouble;  while  the  1,100,000  dollars'  worth 
of  taxable  property  is  quite  well  able  to  liear,  and  in  time  will  clear  itself  of,  the  burdens 
imposed  by  the  war. 

The  ferry  across  the  Mississippi  was  at  one  time  a  great  feature  in  St.  Louis.  Its 
approaches  were  crowded  with  a  multitude  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  and  motley  character. 
"  There  may  be  seen   the   German  emigrant,  flat-capped,  and  dressed   in  coarse  black,  with 
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his  quaiutly-attired  w4fe  and  rosy  children  clinging  to  him;  the  tall  and  angular  Texan 
drover,  with  his  detiaut  glance  at  the  primly-dressed  cockneys  around  him;  the  'poor 
white'  from  some  tar  Southern  State,  with  his  ride  grasped  in  his  lean  hand,  and  his 
astonished  stare  at  the  extent  of  hrick  and  stone  walls  beyond  the  river ;  the  excursion 
partv  from  the  East,  with  its  maps  and  guide-hooks,  and  its  mountains  of  baggage ;  the 
little  groujJs  of  English  tourists,  with  their  mysterious  hampers  and  packages,  bound 
towards  Denver  or  Omaha;  the  tired  and  ill-uniformed  company  of  troops  'on  transfer'  to 
some  remote  frontier  fortress ;  the  smart  merchant  in  his  carriage,  with  his  elegantly- 
dressed  negro  driver  standing  by  the  restive  horses ;  the  horses  of  over-clothed  commercial 
men  from  the  northern  and  western  cities,  with  their  mouths  distended  by  Havana  cigars, 
and  hlled  with  the  slang  of  half  a  dozen  cajjitals ;  and  the  hundreds  of  negroes  who 
throng  the  levees  in  summer,  departing  in  winter,  like  the  swallows,  at  the  slightest 
tinge  of  snow,  or  of  the  fog  which  from  time  to  time  heightens  the  resemblance  of 
the  Missouri  capital  to  London.  Before  the  bridge  was  built  the  levee  on  each  side  of 
the  river  was  a  kind  of  pandemomium.  An  unending  procession  of  wagons,  loaded  with 
coal,  was  always  forcing  its  way  from  the  ferry-boats  up  the  bank  to  the  streets  of  St. 
Louis,  the  tatterdemalion  drivers  urging  on  the  plunging  and  kicking  mules  with  frantic 
shouts  of  '  Look  at  ye ! '  'You  dar !  •"  These  wagons  on  busy  days  were  constantly 
surrounded  by  the  incoming  droves  of  wild  Texan  cattle,  that,  with  great  leaps  and 
flourish  of  horns,  objected  to  entering  the  gangways  of  the  ferry,  and  now  and  then 
tossed  their  tormentor  high  in  the  air;  and  by  troops  of  swine  besjjattered  with  mud,  and 
dabbled  with  blood  drawn  from  them  by  the  thrusts  of  the  enraged  horsemen  pursuing 
them.  Added  to  this  indescribable  tumult  were  the  lumbering  wagon  trains  laden  with 
iron  or  copper,  wearily  making  their  way  to  the  boats ;  the  loungers  about  the  curbstones 
singing  i-ude  plantation  songs  or  scufHing  boisterously ;  the  nameless  ebb-tide  of  immigra- 
tion scattered  through  a  host  of  low  and  villainous  bar-rooms  and  saloons,  whose  very 
entrance  seemed  suspicious ;  and  the  gangs  of  '  roustabouts '  rolling  boxes,  barrels,  hogs- 
heads, and  bales  from  wagon  to  wharf,  and  from  wharf  to  wagon,  from  morning  to  night. 
Below  the  bridge,  the  river,  gradually  broadening  out,  was  covered  with  coal-barges 
and  steam-tugs,  and  above  it,  along  the  banks,  one  saw,  as  one  still  sees,  dark  masses 
of  homely  buildings,  elevations,  iron  foundries,  and  various  manufactories;  while  along 
the  shore  are  moored  thousands  of  logs,  fastened  together  in  rafts."  The  building  of  the 
bridge  has  changed  much  of  this,  though  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi  is  to  this  day  a 
point  at  which  a  varied  mass  of  men  and  manners  run  into  a  narrow  space.  Except  in 
the  names  of  the  streets,  little  of  the  old  French  character  in  the  town  remains.  On  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  river  still  lingers  the  old  village  of  Cahokia — -a  moss-grown  relic  of  the 
past — its  venerable  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Kahokias,  the  oldest  building  in  the 
West,  standing  a  strange  monument  of  a  decayed  civilisation  among  the  magnincent 
residences  of  the  merchant-princes,  whose  hives  are  on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  street-life  of  St.  Louis  is  varied  and  interesting,  and  the  endless  auction-houses 
which  here,  as  in  most  "Western  and  Southern  cities  abound,  is  a  curious  feature  of  com- 
mercial life.  From  morning  to  midnight  the  doors  of  the  establishments  are  open,  and 
the   jargon    of   the    seller   may    be    heard    ringing  out   above    the    rattle   of   wheels,  as    the 
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tramway  runs  past  his  locale.  ''The  genius  who  resides  behind  the  counter,"  writes  a 
visitor,  "  is  usually  some  graduate  of  the  commerce  of  the  South.  Accustomed  to 
dealing  with  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting,  his  eloquence  is  a  curious  compound  of 
insolence  and  pleading,  lie  has  a  quaint  stock  of  phrases,  made  iij)  of  the  slang  of  the 
river  and  the  slums  of  cities,  and  he  begins  by  placing  an  extravagant  price  upon  the 
article  which  he  wishes  to  sell,  and  then  decreasing  its  value  until  he  brings  it  down  to 
the  range  of  his  customers." 

The  Irish  clement  in  St.  Louis  keeps  it  lively  in  one  sense,  and  the  Germans  impart 
animation  to  it  from  a  pleasanter  point  of  view.  In  even  the  fashionable  sections  of  the  city, 
ladies  receive  their  friends  seated  in  the  porches  and  on  the  front  doorsteps  of  their  houses. 
On  a  summer  evening  hundreds  of  groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  be  seen  thus 
seated,  behaving,  however,  towards  each  other  with  all  the  etiquette  of  the  drawing-room. 
Society  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  exceedingly  free  and  agreeable.  The  ladies  esijccially, 
having  in  many  cases  been  educated  both  in  the  East  and  West,  have  the  culture  of  the 
former  region,  with  the  frank  cordiality  of  the  latter.  Added  to  this,  German  manners 
prevail.  In  tiie  summer  evenings,  the  more  fashionable  beer -gardens  may  be  seen  crowded, 
not  only  with  Teutonic,  but  with  American  families  drinking  lager  beer  and  listening  to 
the  music,  without — as  they  would  in  the  Eastern  and,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  Western 
States — regarding  the  custom  as  a  dangerous  "  Dutch"  innovation.  The  German  migra- 
tion began  in  ISSO,  but  it  was  not  until  181S,  when  the  revolution  set  multitudes  seeking 
a  home  across  the  Atlantic,  that  the  best  foreign  element  in  the  United  States  came  in  any 
great  number.  Since  that  year,  however,  multitudes  of  these  have  year  after  year  arrived  in 
America,  and  Missouri  has  ever  been  a  favourite  place  of  settlement  for  them.  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  calculated  that,  in  St.  Louis  alone,  there  are  more  than  fifty  thousand  of 
them,  but,  including  children  born  in  the  city  of  German  parents,  the  number  must 
reacli  nearer  150,000.  The  Teutonic  element,  though  an  excellent  drag  on  the  more  excitable 
American,  and  one  which  has  kept  the  State  from  rushing  into  many  excesses  in  the  trouble- 
some times  preceding  and  during  the  war,  is  now  fast  merging  into  the  American,  though 
imparting  to  native  society  many  of  the  heartier  features  of  Eui-opean  life  wanting  among  the 
austere  New  Englanders.  In  another  generation  or  so,  the  fusion  between  the  two  races 
will  be  almost  complete — thus  giving  "  the  Western  peojile  "  features  even  more  distinctive 
than  they  possess  at  pi-esent.  In  commerce,  agriculture,  literature,  journalism — indeed,  in 
every  enterprise — the  Germans  are  among  the  foremost ;  while  in  politics — a  role  for  which 
they  do  not  much  care  in  "  the  States  " — Germans,  like  Carl  Schurz,  have  jjlayed  not  an 
undistinguished  part.  There  are  several  newspapers  in  their  own  language,  but  any  other 
attempt  to  preserve  a  separate  national  feeling  has  been  abandoned,  as  baing  neither  prac- 
ticable nor,  if  it  were  possible,  anything  but  mischievous.  Still  there  are  whole  districts 
in  the  city  which  might  be  in  Dresden  or  Hamljurg,  and  there  naturally,  from  the  number 
of  compatriots  gathered  in  one  place,  the  manners  of  the  Old  World  prevail.  They 
have  their  dancing,  singing,  and  gymnastic  clubs  ;  but  when  it  was  attempted  to 
establish  the  "  Germania,"  into  which  no  American  was  to  be  admitted,  the  scheme 
utterly  broke  down.  German  influence,  however,  has  put  its  impress  on  the  public 
schools   of   the  city,  and  on  the  more  thoughtful  class.     In   no  city  in  America  is  Kant's 
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'•'  Critique  of  Pure  Reason "  better  known,  or  Hegel  more  laborious!}'  tried  to  be  under- 
stood, as  witness  in  the  discussions  of  the  "Philosophical  Society"  and  in  the  "St.  Louis 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy." 

The  sweltering  heat  of  a  Missouri  July  day,  a  day  in    which  the  stranger  incontinently 
melts,   has   little    influence  on  the  keen  St.   Louis    merchant.       He    clotiies    himself   in    the 
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thinnest  of  linen,  and  the  broadest-brimmed  of  straw  hats,  and  then,  armed  with  a  fan, 
seats  himself  in  his  office,  or  plies  his  trade  in  the  Exchange,  determined  that  in  cotton  he 
shall  bring  his  city  ahead  of  Houston,  Galveston,  or  New  Orleans,  and  as  a  grain  distributor 
"whip"  Chicago  and  the  lake  cities.  St.  Louis  is  already  the  railroad  centre  of  tlie 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  is  fast  becoming  the  metropolis  of  the  steamboat  traffic  of  the  mighty 
river  which  flows  past  its  wharves.  Low  water  and  railroad  competition  have  for  some 
years  past  made  the  steamboat  men  draw  long  taees.  Still,  the  day  when  the  railways 
will  absorb  the  traffic  of  the  ]\Iississippi  ^'alley  is  far  off,  and  the  river  yet  remains 
56 
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picturesque  and  vivacious,  hy  dint  of  the  ([uantity  of  all  kinds  of  craft  that  g-rate 
their  keels  against  the  St.  Louis  leccf — boats,  barges,  rafts,  the  floating  palaces,  the 
strong,  flat-bottomed  Red  River  ])ack('(s,  the  cruisers  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  ;iiid  of 
the  turbid  Missouri,  the  coal,  coppi/r,  lead,  and  iron-laden  barges,  the  huge  grain-ladeu 
arks,  each  cajiable  of  receiving  1(JU,()UU  bushels  of  grain  ;  while  rafts  of  every  size  and 
shape  are  scattered  along  the  giant  stream,  to  use  Mr.  King's  simile,  "  like  chips  and  straws 
on  a  mountain  brook."  Nearly  .'J, 00(1  steamboat  arrivals  are  annually  registered  at  the 
port  of  St.  Louis.  "  Drift  iiig  down  on  the  logs  cornea  rude  and  hardy  class  of  men, 
who  chafe  under  city  restraint,  requiring  now  and  then  stern  management.  Sometimes 
one  of  these  figures,  suddenly'  arriving  from  the  ancient  forests  on  the  river  above,  creates 
a  sensation  by  striding  through  a  fashionable  street,  his  long  hair  falling  about  his 
wrinkled  and  weather-beaten  face,  and  his  trusty  ritie  slung  at  his  shoulder."  Steamboating 
on  the  Mississippi  is  a  proverbially  dangerous  business.  In  187:i  there  were  over  .").")() 
disasters  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  not  many  attended  with  loss  of  life,  but  all 
resulting  in  great  loss  of  property.  The  record  of  these  disasters  is  not  without  its  grim 
humour.  One  can  hardly  suppress  a  smile  at  the  announcement  in  the  terse,  expressive 
language  of  the  river,  that  "  Phil.  Slieralaa  broke  loose  at  St.  Louis,"  or  that  "  Jli/icna 
broke  her  engine,"  "  Lake  Eric  ran  through  herself,"  "  Mud  Ilin  blew  up  at  Bellevue," 
*'  Enterprise  broke  a  wrist  at  Cairo,"  "  And//  Joluisoii  blew  out  a  joint  near  Alton,"  "  11'ild 
Cat  sunk  a  barge  at  Rising  Sun,"  "  IlnrnwuKj  Bird  smashed  a  shaft,"  "  Ht.  Fruncin  broke 
her  doctor,"  "  Daniel  Boone  was  crowded  on  shore  by  ice,"  or  "  John  Kihjonr,  trying 
to  land  at  Evansville,  broke  nine  arms."  The  river  men  have  not  been  satisfied  to  confer 
upon  their  beloved  crafts  the  names  of  heroes  and  saints.  "  They  rake  up  all  fantastic  cog- 
nomens which  the  romance  of  the  century  or  the  slang  of  the  period  can  afford,  bestowing 
them  upon  clumsy  and  beautiful  crafts  alike,  while  they  pay  but  little  regard  to  congruities 
of  gender  or  class.  The  Naid  may  be  a  coal  barge,  or  Drj  Backs  a  palace  steamer."  The 
cotton  steamers  have  often  to  load  at  a  plantation  somewhat  in  the  manner  figured  on 
p.  121.     The  valuation  of  the  property  in  St.  Louis  was,  in  1S71-,  475,000,000  dollars. 

Kansas  City,  built  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Missouri,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas,  was,  at  one  time,  a  station  for  the  wild  "  bull  whackers,"  or  bullock-wagon 
drivers,  who  came  there  to  load  their  "  prairie  schooners "  from  the  Missouri  river  boats. 
At  that  period  it  was  touchingly  characterised  Ijy  one  of  the  frontier  men,  who  gave  it 
its  unenviable  notoriety,  "  There's  no  railroad  west  of  Junction  City,  no  law  west  of  Kansas 
City,  and  no  God  west  of  Hays'  City."  Railways  gave  it  life,  as  they  gave  life  to  a  hundred 
other  similar  "  cities."  More  than  50,000  people  have  now  settled  here.  They  have  bridged 
the  Missouri,  and  control  the  markets  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have 
a  valuation  of  42,000,000  dollars,  and  a  jobbing  trade  alone  of  17,000,000  dollars  or  more. 
"Packing"  pork  and  beef  is  one  of  the  great  trades  of  Kansas  City.  In  1872  more  than 
20,000  cattle  and  120,000  swine  passed  through  the  hands  of  its  butchers.  In  twenty  years 
Kansas  City  will  become  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  West.  The  influence  and  mark  of 
Southern  manners,  Mr.  King  tells  us,  have  vanished  from  the  western  sections  of  Missouri, 
just  as  have  the  hard  drinking,  hard  riding,  blustering,  bowie-knife-wearing  "border 
rutiian,"   to  whom    the    old    state    of    matters    was    so  congenial.      A  new  type  has  arisen, 
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and  swept  out  of  sight  those  who  jjrtAaih'd  "  hefo'  the  waw."  New  England  people  are 
arriving,  so  that  manners  in  such  sections  setth'd  hy  the  Northern  j)eople  have  a 
curious  mixture  of  Colorado  and  ]\Iaine.  In  the  wikler  parts  of  the  State  ruffianism  still 
prevails,  though  it  finds  it  ratjier  a  difficult  task  to  hold  its  own.  The  "Pike  County" 
man,  once  a  proverb  and  still  a  familiar  name,  has  a  healthy  idea  of  rough,  average  justice, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  down  future  rascality.  He  never  trouljles  a  court  of  law 
with  trying  a  horse  thief.  Such  a  miscreant  always  olitains  short  shrift  and  a  long  lariat. 
Missouri  still  requires  many  more  people  before  it  can  attain  the  maximum  of  that  prosperity 
of  which  it  has  the  factors  within  it.  The  river  bottoms  are  as  rich  as  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  "  In  journeying  beside  them  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  one  sees  immense 
spaces  but  recently  cleared  of  forest,  dotted  with  log  cabins  and  bams,  and  their  omnipresent 
ajjpendages,  the  hog-yards,  filled  with  dozens  of  swine  ;  yellow  cornfields,  acres  on  acres, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  among  the  gnarled  trees ;  men  and  women  cantering 
to  market  on  bare-backed  horses,  and  young  children  staring  from  the  zigzag  fences."  The 
life  is  like  the  product  of  the  soil,  dirty  and  coarse,  but  it  is  full  of  vigour.  Towns  spring 
up  in  ^Missouri,  as  they  do  in  all  the  West,  as  Mark  Tapley  remarked,  "  spontaneous  like, 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,"  and  the  spread  of  railways.  The  capital  (Jefferson 
City)  is  a  prosperous  town  of  7,00(1  inhabitants,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  government  since 
1828,  jirevious  to  which  it  was  rather  peripatetic.  But  it  is  a  principle  in  America  generally 
to  have  the  capital  near  the  centre  of  tlie  country,  and,  if  possilile,  never  to  submit  it 
to  the  infiuences  of  a  large  metropolis,  which  are  often  for  evil,  and  rarely  for  good.  Though 
^lissouri  suffered  grievously  by  the  wav,  yet  she  withheld  herself  from  the  cause  of  Secession, 
and  found  her  profit  in  so  doing. 

AUK.\.N".SAS 

Is,  in  length,  21:2  miles:  in  breadth,  170  to  22'.t ;  in  area,  .j2,19S  square  miles;  and  in 
1870  its  poiHilatiou  was  181,171.  In  other  words,  the  State  is  the  size  of  England,  and 
its  jwpulation  that  of  Manchester.  The  surface  is,  in  the  eastern  part,  to  a  great  extent, 
low  and  marshy,  though  the  centre  and  west  are  hilly,  or  covered  with  undulating  prairies ; 
while,  be\'ond  the  Ozark  Mountains,  it  consists  of  an  elevated  plain  stretching  on  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  climate  is  more  salubrious  than  that  in  the  low  lands  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi.  The  AVashita,  "White  River,  Red  River  of  the  South,  St.  Francis,  &c., 
drain  it.  The  soil  vai-ies  greatly,  though  in  nearly  every  part  cotton,  maize,  wheat,  and 
oats  grow  \\ell ;  while  among  the  mineral  products  are  iron,  coal,  zinc,  lead,  manganese, 
gypsum,  and  salt.* 

Little  Rock,  the  capital  (population  20,000),  originally  a  French  settlement,  is  situated 
on  the  Arkansas  River.  The  State  was  as  early  as  1071  a  French  colony;  and  during  the 
period  of  John  Law's  Mississippi  scheme,  Louis  XV.  made  a  gi-ant  of  land  on  the  Arkansas 
to  that  well-known  adventurer.  In  17fi-'5  it  was  handed  over  to  Spain,  and  ag-aiu  in  1800 
returned  to  France.  In  18(1;!  it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States;  in  18;3()  it  was 
received  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State  ;  and  during  the  Civil  War  threw  in  its 
lot    with    the    Confederacy.      The  Ai-kansas   River,  one   source  of  which  we  have  engraved 
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(p.  105),  rises  in  the  Colorado  Itocky  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  after  describing  a  course  of  2,170  miles,  and  draining  an  area  of  178,000  square  miles, 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  at  Napoleon.  It  is  navigable  by  steamljoats  of  slight  draught  to 
forty  miles  above  Little  Rock,  and  during  high  water  to  Fort  Gibson,  150  miles  higher 
up.  Napoleon,  it  may  be  remarked  in  jiassing,  was  once  a  flourishing  town,  but  is  gradually 
slipping  away  into  the  stream.     It  did  not  bear  a  good  reputation  in  past  days.     Illustra- 
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tive  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Napoleonites,  various  grim  anecdotes  are  related. 
It  was  here  that  a  man  showed  a  casual  passer-by  on  a  steamboat  a  pocket  full  of  coin, 
with  the  explanatory  remark,  that  "  he  had  bin  among  the  boys  last  night,  when  they 
were  having  a  frolic."  Brawls  were  frequent ;  and  brawls  at  Napoleon — as  is  the  custom 
of  "Arkansaw" — "always  ended  in  burials."  In  those  days  an  Arkansas  neck-blister  was 
a  familiar  name  for  a  bowie-knife,  from  the  fact  that  the  desperado  of  these  parts  usually 
concealed  his  "wepen"  down  his  back,  when  he  did  not  carry  it  inside  his  knee-boot.  It 
is  a  common  phrase  to  say  that  "  Arkansas  is  all  swamp  and  backwoods,"  but  this  is 
erroneous.      Many  tracts    along    the    Mississippi    are    unmitigated    swamps,   but    the    lands 
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which  extend  from  Napoleon  to  Memphis  (on  the  Arkansas  side)  are  fine,  rich  lowlands, 
which  may  in  time  be  drained,  settled,  and  if  carefully  cultivated,  become  a  home  where 
the  negro  may  grow  prosperous.*  Out  of  seventy-three  counties,  fifty-one  are  watered  by 
navigable  streams.  "  The  climate  varies  with  the  location,  but  none  could  be  healthier 
than    that    of  the  romantic    mountain   region,  more   invigorating    than    that    of    the    thick 
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pine  forests  in  the  lower  counties,  or  more  malarial  than  are  the  undrained  and  uncleared 
bottom  lands."  For  long  Arkansas  was  unpermeated  by  railways ;  while  the  evil  reputa- 
tion, more  or  less  exaggerated,  of  the  citizens,  kept  out  of  the  country  quiet-loving 
travellers  who  had  no  desire  to  eat  at  table  with  a  revolver  alongside  their  plates,  or  to 
whom  the  pistol-shots,  heard  almost  daily  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  not  musical 
sounds.  Hence  the  settlers  who  were  rough  remained  so,  while  the  quiet  people,  of  whom 
there   were   always   numbers  in    the  territory,  were   in  a  hopeless    minority.      ^Matters  are. 


*  Henry  :   "  Resources  of  Aikansas." 
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however,  greatly  altering  for  the  l)ettcr,  and  Little  Rock,  since  "  the  iron  horse  snorted  in  its 
streets,"  has  wonderfully  changed.  It  is  now  a  pretty  well  laid-out  town,  and  many  of  the 
streets  are  heautifully  shaded  with  azaleas,  japonicas,  China,  and  peach  trees,  the  lovely 
magnolia,  hox  elders,  and  elms  aiVording  a  striking  contrast  to  some  of  the  rude  lowland 
towns  near  the  river,  or  the  "log-built  unkempt  settlements  in  the  interior,  where  morals 
are  bad,  manners  worse,  and  there  are  no  comforts  or  graces."  Still,  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  State,  society  is  very  rude  and  very  bad.  Whiske}-  and  the  universal  habit 
of  carrying  arms  are  the  chief  causes  of  this,  while  the  slight  regard  for  human  life  which 
prevails  throughout  the  country  operates  badly  against  the  preservation  of  order,  which 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  Civil  War. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  "  coloured "  people  of  Arkansas  exhibit  the  most  cheering 
prospects.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  education  and  refinement,  and  having  o1)taincd  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Government,  exhibit  more  fitness  for  it  than  the  liljerated  slaves  have 
usually  done  in  the  reconstructed  States.  The  whites  are,  to  a  great  extent,  ambitionless, 
and  even  the  most  enthusiastic  seem  dubious  about  the  future  prospects  of  the  country  since 
the  "  surrendah,"  as  they  style  that  final  scene  in  the  drama  of  the  Confederacy,  enacted 
at  Appomattox  Court  House.  Yet  the  resources  of  the  State  are  immense.  It  contains 
nearly  l:i,000  square  miles  of  coal,  while  the  lead  lielt  extends  diagonally  across  the  State, 
and  the  lead  and  silver  mines  promise  well.  Kaolin  (China  clay),  gypsum,  copper,  and  zinc 
are  found  in  profusion ;  manganese,  ochre,  and  earth-paints  exist  in  many  places,  while 
there  are  great  quarries  of  slate,  whetstone,  limestone,  and  marljle.  Finally,  iron  has  been 
discovered  at  various  points,  and,  combined  with  the  stores  of  coal,  ought  to  enrich  the 
State.  The  forests  of  yellow  pine,  cypress,  cedar  (juniper),  cotton  wood,  mulberry,  oak, 
hickory,  and  pecan  [Caryn  oVtrn'foriii'ni)  are  also  valuable,  while  there  ai'e  still  .S,()()0,r)(){l 
acres  of  State  lands  ready  for  settlers  to  occupy.  All  that  is  required  is  a  decently  good 
government,  and  some  education.  Surely  it  is  not  hoping  against  hope  to  expect  these 
to  come  in  time  to  unhappy  "  Rackensack  ?  " 


The  Indiax  TEunrrORY. 

The  "  Indian  Territory  "  is  neither  a  territory  nor  a  state.  It  is  simply  a  scmietliing 
devised  to  avoid  a  difficulty.  From  time  to  time  the  aborigines  who  once  inhabited  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  some  of  those  also  living  west  of  that  river,  have 
been  removed  thither,  and  little  by  little  the  government  is  encroaching  on  the  domain 
assured  to  them,  as  so  many  other  domains  have  been  ensured  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  Government,  broken.  Its  area  is  52,7S0,000  acres,  and  the  popida- 
tion  scarcely  enough  to  make  a  town  of  moderate  size.  The  number  of  Indians  scattered 
over  its  vast  plains  and  among  its  mountains  has  been  estimated  as  follows  : — Cherokees, 
17,.50();  Choctavvs,  17,000;  Creeks,  l:3,.50O  ■  Chickasaws,  .5,.500 ;  Seminoles,  2,500  ;  Osages, 
;5,.")00;  Sacs  and  Foxes,  468  ;  Shawnees,  G70  ;  Cheyennes  (p.  128)  and  Arapahoes,  3,390; 
Confederate  Peorias,  170;  Eastern  Shawnees,  SO;  "Wyandottes,  loO ;  Quawpaws,  236; 
Seneeas,  188 — in  all,  about  65,000,  who  inhal)it  a  territory,  the  great  distances  in  which  arc 
only   partially   unabridged  by  railways,  and  are  thus  separated  from   each  other  liy  barriers 
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of  lang'iuige  unJ  custom,  that  there  is  hardly  any  intercourse  among  them.  "  Tlie  land 
lies  waste  because  there  are  not  hands  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the  country  remains  a  desert 
because  the  Indian  jealousy  refuses  to  allow  the  white  man  to  make  it  blossom  like  a  rose ;  " 
and  the  Indians  are  quite  justified  in  so  doing.  Blossoming  like  a  rose  may  be  a  very  jiretty 
natural  operation  to  look  at,  but  it  may  be  a  sight  purchased  too  dear  when  it  is  jjeri'ormed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  for  the  sake  of  a  white  man,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for 
nothing  but  much  wrong.  No  white  man  is  allowed  to  settle  here,  unless  by  permission 
of  the  Indians,  and  even  then  leave  is  never  given  unless  the  ajjplicant  be  of  fair  character, 
has  married  a  dusky  bride,  and  is  willing  to  relinquish  his  allegiance  to  Uncle  Sam. 
The  Indian  holds  tirmly  by  the  treaty  of  ls;i7,  by  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  live 
midisturbed  here  so  long  as  he  settled  in  it.  Previous  to  that  date  most  of  the  country 
belonged  to  the  Osages,  who  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Yet  before  the  tribes 
could  be  removed  into  it  the  country  was  deluged  with  blood.  From  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Seminoles  to  remove  from  their  fair  land  originated  the  Florida  War,  and  time  after  time 
smaller  difficulties  have  arisen.  The  Indians  in  the  territory  receive  annuities,  derived  from 
the  sale  of  lands  in  other  parts.  These  amount  to  about  S95,000  dollars  per  danuui.  A 
railway  spans  their  territory,  but  the  Indians  keep  away  from  it,  and  travellers  by  it  rarely 
see  one  of  the  aborigines.  The  Cherokees  have  made  the  greatest  advance  in  civilisation, 
and  have  a  ruling  voice  in  all  that  concerns  the  polity  and  resources  of  the  aborigines. 
Their  general  status,  we  are  assured  Ijy  one  of  the  latest  visitors  to  them,  is  not  below  that 
of  the  white  backwoodsman.  They  are  good  agriculturists,  though  living  remote  on  farms 
which  they  hold  in  common,  yet  to  which  each  individual  has  a  i^erpetual  right  of  occupancy. 
All  the  Cherokee  land  is  vested  in  the  nation.  "A  man  may  sell  his  improvements  and 
buildings,  but  not  his  land."  Yet  the  Indian  will  never  be  a  farmer  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term.  He  has  no  idea  of  making  gain  ;  he  only  desires  to  "  make  a  living."  Tliroughout 
the  various  nations  settled  in  the  Indian  territory  there  is  an  utter  neglect  of  internal 
improvements.  "An  Indian  highway  is  as  difficult  as  the  Vesuvian  ascent,  and  none  of 
the  magnificent  rivers  were  bridged  before  the  advent  of  the  ^Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas 
Kailway."  The  Indian  agent,  who  serves  the  double  purpose  of  being  Indian  trustee  and 
diplomatic  agent  from  the  Government  of  Washington,  or,  to  give  a  closer  simile,  bears 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  much  the  same  relation  as  the  Residents  at  the  native  courts 
of  Hindostan  do  to  the  Princes  to  whom  they  are  accredited,  has,  however,  here  and  there,  sug- 
gested a  few  improvements,  which  have  been  followed  up.  The  government  of  the  Cherokees 
I  have  sketched  in  another  work.*  It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  modelled  on  that  of  the  American 
State  governments.  The  chiefs — a  "principal"  and  a  second  chief — are  elected  every  four 
years.  They  have  an  upper  and  a  lower  house  of  legislature,  the  former  continuing  in 
power  four,  and  the  latter  two  years.  There  is  a  supreme  court,  with  three  judges,  and 
the  usual  staff  of  district  judges  and  sheriffs.  Tahlequah  is  the  capital.  It  looks  like  an 
ordinary  South- West  town,  with  nothing  particularly  Indian  al)out  it.  The  Choctaws  and 
Creeks  have  the  same  general  form  of  government,  while  the  Seminoles  have  vested  their 
executive  authority  in  twenty-four  band-chiefs,  all  controlled  by  a  "  principal,"  an  absolute 

*  "Races  of  Mankiiiil,"  Vcl.  I.,  p.  22G. 
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autocrat,  with  an  irrefragable  veto;  however,  all  the  tribes  join  in  a  general  council, 
presided  over  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Southern  Superintendency  ; 
but  at  this  meeting  only  the  rendition  of  criminals,  the  joint  action  in  regard  to  land,  and 


A    CHEYEXXE    IN'MAX    CHIEF. 


similar  matters,  which  arc  of  comity  between  the  nations,  are  legislated  upon.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  greater  number  of  the  Indians  sided  with  the  Confederates. 
Hitherto  they  had  known  next  to  nothing  of  the  Northern  people,  or  of  Northern  politics, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  these  were  slave-owners,  some  of  the  Cherokees  ownmg 
from  200  to  300   slaves,  and  negroes  who  had  settled  among  the  Indians  also  held  slaves. 
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The  Cherokees  sent  to  the  war  one  regiment,  under  the  command  of  General  Stand  Weatie, 
a  full-blooded  Indian.  Meantime,  the  Indian  territory  was  occupied  alternately  by 
Northern  and  Southern  troops,  and  plundered  by  both.  The  loyal  Indians  removed  into 
Kansas,  while  those  who  had  adopted  the  Southern  cause  emigrated  with  their  families 
into  Texas.  Many  of  the  Indians  also  enrolled  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  North, 
and  now  that  they  have  returned  to  their  homes  the   feud  is  still,   to    some    extent,    kept 
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up,  and  will  not  die  until  this  generation  has  passed  away.  Before  the  war  many  of  the 
Indians  were  rich.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  well-to-do  stock-raiser  to  own  15,000 
head  of  cattle.  He  was  a  poor  Indian  who  had  not  twenty.  During  the  war  they  lost 
all  this  property,  but  the  general  Government  having  appropriated  money  for  the  purchase 
of  new  stock,  the  tribes  now  possess  nearly  as  much  as  before. 

Though  education — even  high-class — and  religion  are  spreading  among  the  Indians,  yet 
their  manners  are  still  verv  aboriginal,  and  will  doubtless  long  remain  so.  They  have  all 
the  native  American's  taste  for  strong  waters  and  Tor  patent  medicines,  of  which  alcohol 
forms  an  ingredient.  Hospitality  is  unbounded.  No  sooner  does  an  Indian  lake  a  wite 
than  all  her  relatives  come  to  live  on  him,  and  remain  for  life,  or  until  they  have 
57 
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impoverished  him.  Mothers-in-law  are  in  the  Indian  territory  a  tyranny  undreamt  of  by 
the  Benedicts  of  other  lands.  At  jjresent  the  Indians  live  very  peaceably  tog-ether.  The 
chief  feud  is  the  land  tjuestion :  one  party  wishes  to  allow  white  men  to  settle  in  the 
territory  wliilo  the  majority  scornfully  reject  any  such  proposition.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  an  Indian  suspected  of  wishing-  to  dispose  of  land  to  any  white  personage  speedily 
dies,  while  a  Caucasian  who  shows  rather  too  strong  an  aptitude  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  his  red-skinned  neighbours  runs  a  risk  of  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance. 
"  This  superb  country,"  writes  Mr.  King,  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  for  these 
facts,  "  uncjuestionably  one  of  the  most  fertile  ou  the  globe,  is  a  constant  source  of 
torment  to  the  white  men  of  the  border,  in  whom  the  sjiirit  of  speculation  is  very  strong. 
The  hardy  citizen  of  the  8outh-West  bears  no  ill-will  towards  the  Indian  Southern  tribes, 
but  it  irritates  him  to  see  such  vast  tracts  of  laud  lying  idle.  He  aches  to  be  admitted 
to  the  territory  with  the  same  privileges  granted  to  Indian  citizens,  viz.,  the  right  to  occupy 
and  possess  all  the  laud  that  they  may  fence  in,  and  to  claim  all  lliat  remains  unfenced  within 
a  qviarter  of  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the  fenced  lots.  He  is  crazed  with  visions  of  the 
far-spreading,  flower-bespangled  prairies,  the  fertile  foot-hills,  the  rich  quarries,  mines,  and 
valley  lands.  He  burns  to  course  at  free-will  over  the  grassy  regions,  where  even  the 
Indians  i-aise  such  line  stock.  And  now  that  the  railroad  has  entered  a  protest  against 
continued  exelusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  he  thunders  at  the  northern  and  southern 
entrances  of  the  territory,  and  will  not  be  quiet."*  And,  of  course,  he  will  not  thunder 
in  vain.  Voters  never  do  in  the  United  States,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  anjwhere  else. 
Politicians  who  value  jilace  more  than  the  national  good  faith  will  arise,  and  jierjure  the 
Government  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  as  they  have  done  elsewhere.  Time  after  time  have 
reserves  been  "  secured"  to  the  Indians  further  west,  who  have  no  right  to  the  Indian 
territory  proper,  which  solely  belongs  to  the  tribes  to  whom  it  was  originally  secured,  or 
to  those  whom  the  possessors  may  choose  to  admit,  and  again  and  again  they  have  been 
deprived  of  it,  and  made  to  remove  elsewhere.  And  so  it  will  be  here,  and  with  the  usual 
consequences. 

Louisiana. 

Louisiana  is  at  once  one  of  the  richest,  and,  in  its  history,  one  of  the  most  romantic  of 
the  States  of  the  In  ion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  since  the  war,  one  of  the  saddest  pictures 
of  bad  government  and  civil  discord  in  the  history  of  any  country.  To-day,  it  is  to  me 
the  simile  of  one  of  its  modern  historians,  Paradise  lost.  In  twenty  years  it  may  be  Paradise 
regained.  Its  possibilities  are  unlimited.  Its  bayou-penetrated  soil,  its  rich  uplands  and 
vast  prairies,  comprise  everything  necessary  for  a  great  commonwealth.  But  a  gigantic 
struggle  is  in  progress  within  its  bounds — a  battle  of  race  with  race,  "of  the  picturesque 
and  unjust  civilisation  of  the  past,  with  the  prosaic  and  levelling  civilisation  of  the 
present.  For  a  century  and  a  half  it  was  coveted  by  all  nations ;  sought  by  those  great 
colonisers  of  America — tbe  French,  the  English,  the  Spaniards.  It  has  in  turn  been  the 
plaything  of  monarchs  and  the  butt  of  adventurers.     Its  history  and  traditions  are  leagued 

*  •'  Southern  States,"  j).  200. 
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with  all  that  is  romantic  in  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  Continent  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
From  its  immense  limits  outsprang  the  noble  sisterhood  of  South- Western  States,  whose 
inexhaustible  domain  affords  an  ample  refuge  for  the  poor  of  all  the  world."  How  romantic 
was  this  history,  from  the  time  when  De  Soto  explored  until  the  day  when  the  First 
Napoleon,  terrified  lest  New  Orleans  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  sold,  in 
181:3-1  i,  the  "Earthly  Paradise"  to  the  United  States  for  fifty  million  francs,  and  how 
full  of  romance,  let  other  works  relate.*  It  is  enough  for  us  to  jot  down  a  few  particulai"s 
regarding  its  modern  condition. 

With  the  exception  of  Florida  and  Texas,  it  is  the  most  southern  of  the  United  States. 
It  measures,  from  north  to  south,  ^00  miles,  and  from  east  to  west,  at  its  widest  part,  :i90 
miles,  with  a  total  area  of  40,790  square  miles,  or  :i(j,105,600  acres.  Situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  greatest  river  on  the  continent,  it  contains  within  its  limits  the  delta  of 
the  river,  which  is  intersected  by  numberless  lesser  rivers  and  bayous,  and  filled  with  lakes. 
Yet,  contrary  to  the  popular  idea  on  the  subject,  even  in  America,  Ave  must  warn  the 
reader  against  hastily  concluding  that  it  is,  throughout  its  entire  extent,  a  low,  wet,  swampy 
region,  iluch  of  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  plain  of  wonderful  fertility,  with  an  indefinite 
succession  of  dense  jungle,  tangled  swamps,  marshes,  lakes,  sloughs,  cane,  and  cypress 
brakes.  To  those  whose  only  knowledge  of  the  State  has  been  derived  from  sailing 
through  it  bv  way  of  the  Mississippi,  such  ideas  are  very  natural.  However,  if  we  pene- 
trate back  from  the  river,  our  ideas  will  speedily  alter.  The  whole  surface  may  be  divided, 
according  to  Colonel  Lockett,  into  two  grand  areas,  the  hilly  and  the  level  country.  The 
hilly  parts  may  be  again  subdivided  into  three  regions,  different  from  each  other  in  con- 
figuration of  the  surface,  in  soil,  in  forest  growth,  and  in  fertility.  These  divisions  have 
been  named  the  good  uplands,  the  pine  hills,  and  the  bluff  lands ;  while  the  level  country 
may  be  subdivided  into  pine  flat,  prairies,  arable  alluvial  lands,  wooded  swamps,  and  the 
coast  marsh.  The  alluvial  region  can  be  best  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  Mississippi  steamer 
when  the  river  is  "  well  up."  The  panorama  which  spreads  out  before  the  eye  as  the 
boat  speeds  along  is  one  which  is  apt  to  cling  for  a  long  time  to  the  traveller's 
memory.  For  years  afterwards  there  will  rise  up  before  him  the  stately  residences  of 
planters,  half  hidden  in  groves  of  magnolia,  pecan,  and  live  oak,  the  massive  sugar- 
houses  with  their  tall  chimneys  ;  the  neat  villages  of  negro  cabins  whitewashed, 
and  arranged  in  prosaicly  systematic  order  ;  the  broad  fields  of  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
and  cane  sweeping  back  in  green  waves  to  the  blue  line  of  distant  woods  ;  the  sleek,  fat 
cattle  and  horses  grazing  on  the  level  or  embankment ;  and  the  verdant  meadows  stretching 
down  at  places  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  The  scenery  is  not  majestic,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, pleasing.  If  we  penetrate  one  of  the  bayous,  overhung  with  moss-covered  CA-press, 
willows,  and  live  oak,  it  will  give  another  idea  of  Louisiana.  "  He  must  ramble,"  writes 
the  enthusiastic  Louisianan,  on  whose  stores  of  information  we  are  drawing,  "along  the 
clear,  quiet  lakes,  whose  polished  surfaces  reflect  with  perfect  fidelity  everything  above 
and  around  them,  save  where  float  the  broad  leaves  and  bright  flowers  of  the  graine-a-volet ; 
he  must  penetrate  the  tangled   swamps   with  their  primeval   forests  standing  as  the  repre- 

*  Gayaire  :  "  History  of  Louisiana,"  &c. 
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sentatives  of  past  ages,  with  their  dense  jun^'lf  uf  luxuriant  cane,  with  the  jionds,  sloughf, 
and  morass  where  the  wild  ii>wl  nestle  amony'  the  water-lilies;  and  if  he  has  anvthini"-  of 
an  artist's  eye,  he  will  everywhere  see  now  and  peculiar  beauties."  The  coast  marshes  are 
composed,  when  the  soil  is  at  all  firm,  of  rich  hlack  moidd,  but  the  greater  portion  of  these 
are  liable  to  be  overflown  by  the  river,  or  by  the  tidal-overflow,  and  often  the  green  meadow- 
like covering  is  only  a  treacherous  crust  concealing  the  unknown  depth  of  water  and  oozy 
mud  below.  The  Great  Prairies  are  pleasanter  spots.  They  are  of  the  rolling  type  (p.  7  J), 
being  waved  like  the  billows  of  the  sea.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  ride  through  these  prairies 
ft'ithout  being  reminded  of  this  resemblance,  and  the  grass  moved  by  the  wind  ripples  like 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  while  the  uark  blue  border  of  woods  are  like  the  distant  shores, 
the  i)rojecting  spurs  like  capes  and  promontories,  the  "  coves "  like  bays  and  gulf's,  while 
the  clumps  of  trees  that  here  and  there  diversify  the  grassy  surface  look  like  islands  in 
the  sea.  The  population  of  the  Louisiana  prairies  are  mostly  of  Acadian  origin,  and  are 
usually  very  thrifty.  The  peojile  are  kind  and  hospitable,  fond  of  little  junketings  and 
"  socialities " — as  such  merrymakings  are  termed  in  that  quarter — but  shy  of  strangers, 
especially  if  he  speak  no  French.  The  prairie  region  is  healthy,  and  altogether,  perhajis, 
the  best  part  of  the  State.  The  bluff  lands  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  while  little  need  be  said  of  the  pine  flats,  except  that,  like  the  pine  hills,  the  soil  is 
thin,  sandy,  and  poor,  and  the  surface  a  perfect  level.  The  woods  are  so  open  that  in 
travelling  through  them  a  herd  of  deer  may  be  often  seen  half  a  mile  ahead,  and  the  surface 
is  covered  with  grass,  and  contains  many  wet  oozy  places  called  "  bay  galls,"  from  the  elum2>s 
of  bay-trees  (magnolias)  always  found  in  them.  In  the  pine  hills  are  peculiar  tracts  called 
"hogwallow  lands,"  characterised  by  a  stiff,  sticky,  calcareous  soil,  which  in  wet  weather 
is  terribly  muddy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  pine  woods  are  proverbially  poor,  but  as  a  set-off 
to  this  unhappy  characteristic,  are  honest,  moral,  virtuous,  simple-hearted,  and  hospitable — 
not  invariable  corollaries  to  a  lack  of  goods.  Louisiana  is  a  region  of  great  wealth,  Ijut 
until  there  is  a  great  infusion  of  new  blood  by  immigration  it  can  never,  under  the  altered 
state  of  affairs,  do  much  good.  The  negro,  for  the  time  being,  is  rejoicing  in  his  freedom, 
while  the  white  man  is  too  often  allowing  his  natural  indolence  to  gain  the  mastery  of  him, 
or  to  relapse  into  the  despair  which  was  begotten  of  the  ruin  wrought  in  the  sad  struggle 
into  which  the  State  plunged  in  the  dreary  years  of  1SC1-(J5.  Even  election  day  (p.  IS.'i), 
once  so  busy  an  event  to  New  Orleans,  fails,  except  spasmodically,  to  excite  him.  A  better 
day  is,  however,  beginning  to  dawn. 

New  Orleans  is  Louisiana  on  a  condensed  scale — so  far  as  the  people,  the  chief  industries, 
and  the  ways  of  thinking  are  concerned.  The  "  Crescent  City,"  as  the  inhabitants  love  to 
style  it,  still  retains  much  of  its  old  French  character — in  its  manners  and  customs,  in  the 
veracity  of  its  inhabitants.  "  Business  here,  as  in  foreign  cities,  has  usurped  only  half  the 
domain;  the  shopkeepers  live  over  their  shops,  and  communicate  to  their  commerce  some- 
what of  the  aroma  of  home.  The  dainty  saloon,  where  the  ladies'  hairdresser  holds  sway,  has 
its  doorway  enlivened  by  the  Ijaby ;  the  grocer  and  his  wife,  the  milliner  and  his  daughter, 
are  behind  the  counters  in  their  respective  shops.  Here  you  pass  a  cafi',  with  the  awning 
down,  and  peering  in  can  distinguish  half  a  dozen  bald,  rotund  old  boys,  drinking  their 
evening  absinthe,  and   playing  picquet  and  rhif/t-ct-nn,  exactly  as  in  France.     Here,  perhaps. 
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is  a  touch  of  Americanism  :  a  lazy  negro  recumbent  in  a  cart,  with  his  eyes  languidly 
closed,  and  one  dirty  foot  sprawled  on  the  side  walk.  Xo !  even  he  responds  to  your 
question  in  French,  which  he  speaks  poorly,  though  Hueutly.     French  signs  abound ;  there 
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is  ;i  warehouse  lor  wines  and  brandies  I'l-oiu  the  heart  of  Southern  France.  Here  lives  a 
li'rouj)  of  French  negroes,  the  buxom  girls  dressed  with  a  certain  grace,  and  with  gaily- 
ciiiciured  haiidkerehiers  wound  about  an  uuiiardonable  luxuriance  ol'  wool.  Their  cavaliers 
are  clothed  mainly  in  anti(iuated  garments  rapidly  approaching  the  level  of  rag-s,  and  their 
pidola  resounds  for  half  a  dozen  blocks.  Turning  into  a  side  street  leading  off  from  Roj'al, 
or  Chartres,  or  Bourgo3-ne,  or  Dauphin,  or  Rampart  Street,  you  come  upon  an  odd  little 
wine  shoj),  where  the  cobljler  sits  at  his  work  in  the  shadow  of  a  grand  old  Spanish  arch  ;  or 
uj)on  a  nest  of  curly-headed  negro  babies  ensconced  on  a  tailor's  bench  at  the  window  of  a 
fine  ancient  mansion ;  or  you  look  into  a  narrow  room,  glass-fronted,  and  see  a  long  and 
well-spread  table,  surrounded  by  twenty  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  all  talking  at  once 
over  their  eleven  o'clock  breakfast ;  or  you  may  enter  aristocratic  restaurants  where  the 
immaculate  floors  are  only  surpassed  in  cleanliness  by  the  spotless  linen  of  the  tables;  where 
a  solemn  dignity,  as  befits  the  refined  pleasure  of  dinner,  prevails,  and  where  the  waiter 
gives  you  the  names  of  the  dishes  in  both  languages,  and  bestows  on  you  a  napkin  large 
enough  to  serve  you  as  a  shroud,  if  this  strange  mclariijc  of  French  and  Southern  cookery 
should  giv^e  you  a  festal  indigestion.  The  French  families  of  position  usually  dine  at  four, 
as  the  theatre  begins  prompth'  at  seven,  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days.  There  is  the 
play-bill,  in  French,  of  course,  and  there  are  the  typical  Creole  ladies,  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  glance  at  it  as  they  wend  their  way  homeward.  For  it  is  the  shopping  hour; 
from  eleven  to  two  the  streets  of  the  old  quarter  are  alive  with  elegantly,  j'ct  soberly-attired 
ladies,  always  in  coujiles,  as  French  etiquette  exacts  that  the  unmarried  lady  shall  never 
promenade  without  her  maid  or  her  mother,"  and  so  on.  The  French  quarter  is  not  so 
highly  educated,  perhaps,  as  the  American  jwrtion  of  the  city  ;  but  it  has  decidedly  more 
of  what  the  Americans  style  "  elegance."  The  Spanish  and  French  residents  never  attempt 
to  set  the  fashion  in  New  Orleans.  They  live  quietly  among  themselves,  match-making 
and  marrying,  dining  and  giving  dinners,  church-going,  shopping,  and  calling  upon  each 
other  in  simple  unaffected  fashion.  The  average  American  in  New  Orleans  knows  little  of 
his  French  neighbours,  and  does  nat  always  appreciate  them.  You  cannot  talk  for  five 
minutes  to  the  go-ahead  New  Orleans  business  man  of  the  dominant  race  without  his 
telling  yon  that  "we  have  a  non-progressive  element  amongst  us;  it  will  not  be  con- 
verted." At  the  same  time  he  will  land  the  many  virtues  of  his  French  neighbour,  though 
at  the  same  time  finding  it  difficult  to  forgive  him  for  taking  so  little  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  in  the  daily  whirl  of  life,  which  is  the  normal  existence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  older  families,  Mr.  King  tells  us,  still  speak  with  bated  brcatli  and  touching  pride  of 
their  "  ancestors  who  came  over  with  Bienville,"  the  founder  of  the  city,  or  with  such  and 
such  Spanish  governor,  and  many  a  name  has  descended  untarnished  to  its  present  possessor 
through  centuries  of  valour  and  adventurous  achievement.  Yet  the  grooves  in  which 
Louisianan  society  once  ran  have  been  so  broken  up  by  the  Civil  War,  that  old  residents 
declare  that  since  "the  surrender" — from  which  all  things  are  dated  in  the  South — four 
hundred  years  seem  to  have  passed  over  the  State.  "The  Italy  of  Augustus  was  not  more 
dissimilar  to  the  Italy  of  to-d.ay  than  is  the  Louisiana  of  to-day  to  the  Louisiana  before 
the  war.  There  was  no  longer  the  spirit  to  maintain  the  grand  unbounded  hospitality 
once  so  characteristic  of  the   South.      Formerly   the   guest  would    have    been   jiresented    to 
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planters,  who  would  havo  entertaiueil  him  for  days  in  royal  style,  and  wlio  would  have 
sent  him  forward  in  their  own  earriag-es,  commending  him  to  the  hospitality  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Now  these  same  planters  are  living-  on  corn  and  pork."  ]\Iost  of  thc^e  ]>eo])le 
have  now  vanished  from  their  old  homes;  some — happier  still — are  beneath  its  soil.  Ladies 
of  culture  and  refinement,  whose  incomes  were  gigantic  before  the  war,  are  now  washing 
clothes  for  their  daily  bread.  The  misery,  the  despair  of  hundreds,  are  beyond  Ijelief.  J'^very 
other  white  face  bears  a  look  of  sadness  indescribable,  though  subdued  it  may  be  by  manly 
courage,  even  by  hope.  But  it  is  still  there.  For  the  time  being  the  negro  has  got  the 
upper  hand;  and  having  learned  only  too  well  the  art  of  the  political  plunderer,  is  now 
impoverishing  the  State  still  more.  However,  that  day  is  likely  soon  to  pass  away.  A  better 
state  of  affairs  is  dawning;  and  though  Louisiana  can  never  attain  the  property  it  did 
under  the  old  artificial  state  of  things,  with  negro  slavery  as  the  cojiing-stone  oi'  the  social 
system,  it  may  in  time  recover  from  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  have  overtaken  it. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  trade  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  American  quarter  cotton  is  the 
only  subject  of  conversation  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  "  The  pavements  of  all  the 
principal  avenues  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange  are  crowded  with  smartly-dressed  gentle- 
men, who  eagerly  discuss  crops  and  values,  and  who  have  a  perfect  mania  for  preparing 
and  comparing  the  estimates,  as  the  basis  of  all  sjjeculations  in  the  favourite  staple;  with 
young  Englishmen,  whose  mouths  are  tilled  with  the  slang  of  the  Liverpool  market,  and 
with  the  skippers  of  the  steamers  from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  South -West,  each  worshipping 
at  the  shrine  of  the  same  god.  From  high  noon  until  dark,  the  planter,  the  factor,  the 
speculator,  flit  feverishly  to  and  from  the  portals  of  the  Exchange,  and  nothing  can  l>e  heard 
above  the  excited  hum  of  these  conversations  except  the  sharp  voice  of  the  clerk  reading 
the  latest  telegrams." 

In  1824-25  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  was  509,219  bales;  in  Is59-(J0,  it 
was  l',801,292  bales.  In  ISCl  came  the  war.  After  the  war  was  over  of  course  there  came  a 
temporary  lull  in  cotton  produce  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  proving  that  under  free 
labour,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  in  reality  more  cotton  was  produced  than  under  the  slave 
system,  that  in  1870-71,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  trade,  4,362,317  bales  were  produceil. 
In  fact,  under  slavery,  the  planters  left  everything  to  their  overseers,  and  did  not  obtain  all 
their  lands  were  capable  of  yielding.  A  large  proiiortien  of  all  the  cotton  product  passes 
through  New  Orleans,  and  is  piled  up  in  its  leva'-'i  and  wharves.  Most  of  the  estates  are  now 
worked  by  the  freed  men  on  shares,  and  on  the  whole  is  working  well.  The  sugar  interest 
was  at  one  time  more  important  than  even  the  cotton  trade  to  New  Orleans.  But  that 
time  is  past.  The  levee  system  of  the  Mississippi  is  well  seen  at  New  Orleans.  These  /cree-i, 
or  embankments,  are  necessities  for  the  river-side  towns,  to  prevent  inundations.  Accordingly, 
the  people  of  Louisiana  have  stuck  to  the  maintenance  of  their  lerees  with  all  the  pertinacity 
of  the  Dutch  for  their  dykes,  and  for  the  same  reason.  They  have  built  and  endeavoured  to 
maintain  more  than  1,500  miles,  or  51,0()(),000  cubic  feet,  of  these  works  within  the  State.  The 
cost  of  the  present  system  was  about  17,000,000  dollars,  but  it  is  estimated  that  as  much  more 
will  be  requisite  before  it  can  be  completed  and  perfected.  On  page  125  a  typical  specimen 
of  one  of  them  is  sketched,  and  by  way  of  contrast  on  page  12 1  another  view  of  the  river 
more  than    1,700    miles   from    the  Gulf   of  Mexico.     Next  to   cotton  comes   sugar,   as   one 
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of  the  Louisianan  industries^  then  riee,  wheat,  and  cattle-rearing-.  In  1871  the  sugar 
product  o£  the  State  was  estimated  at  131-,501',091  lbs.,  while  in  IbGl  it  was  5:JS,3;il,500 
Ihs.  In  1874  it  was  estimated  that  101-,963  barrels  of  rice,  each  barrel  weighing  230 
lbs.,  were  yielded  by  the  State.*  There  are  orange  orchards  in  the  State  producing 
3,000,000  oranges  annuall}-.  The  "  moss,"  or  Tillandsia  usneo'ules,  is  another  vegetable 
product  of  Louisiana.     About  ;iO,000  bales  are  annually  gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  stuffing 
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mattresses,  chairs,  &e.  Tobacco  and  other  tropical  crops  are  also  reared.  Finally,  rock-salt 
and  crystallised  sulphur  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  mineral  riches  of  Louisiana. 
Iron  is  also  scattered  over  the  State ;  coal  abounds  in  certain  regions ;  and  petroleum 
wells  are  found  in  one  or  two  counties. 

In  ISIO  the  population  of  the  State  was  76,555.  In  1870  it  was  726,915,  of  whom 
the  whites  were  by  a1x)ut  2,000  in  the  minority  to  the  negroes.  New  Orleans,  in  1722, 
had  100  wooden  houses  and  about  200  inhabitants.  In  1800  it  had  8,000  people  within 
its  limits;   in  18G0,  168,873;   and  in  1870,  191,118. 

*  Dennett :  "  Louisiana  as  it  is  "  (1876),  p.  22o. 
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CHAPTER   YIII. 

The  United  States:    Texas;    Makylaxd;    ^'IRGI^■IA. 

Still  taking  Mr.   King,  one   o£   the    latest    and    certainly    the    best    of   American    students 
of    the    ex-Slave    States    as    our   guide,    we   descend    the    Mississippi    River   on   our    way 


PICKING    COTTOX. 


to  Texas.  We  might,  it  is  true,  have  taken  the  railroad  route  to  the  Gulf  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway;  but  the  old  steamboat  journey  will  enable  us  the 
better  to  cover  the  ground  we  must  traverse  in  the  course  of  this  section.  Within  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  of  the  mouth  the  river  banks  become  too  low  for  cultivation.  Xo  longer 
do  you  see  the  great  sugar  plantations  and  the  negroes  busily  cutting  the  cane,  or  boiling 
the  expressed  juice,  while  the  air  is  dark  with  the  piles  of  Jjagasse  burning.  The  river  now 
broadens  until,  on  reacliing  the  "  Heads  of  the  Passes,"  it  separates  into  sevei'al  streams. 
Through  these  channels  the  Mississippi  passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (p.  111).  Across 
the  mouths  of  these  j^asses  bars  of  sand  are  formed,  owing,  no  doubt,  partially  to  the  sea- 
water  pressing  back  the  sediment-laden  current.  The  deposition  of  the  mud  is  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  salt  water  is  mixed  with  fresh  water  holding  any  sediment  in  susjiensiou 
the  precipitation  takes  j^lace  much  more  speedily.  This  is  a  question  which  has  been 
58 
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determiued  by  experiiuentj  and  cortaiuly  luis  au  important  bearing'  on  the  formation  oi^  these 
bars  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  \Vhen  the  water  is  high  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  can 
be  seen  as  far  as  tifteeu  miles  out  to  sea,  the  fresh  water  being  as  sharj)ly  delined  as  if  a 
torrent  of  oil  had  been  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  gulf.  "  Sometimes,"  we  are  told,  "  when 
a  steamer  is  running  through  a  dense  jiea-soup-coloured  water  on  top  the  paddle-wheels  will 
displace  it  sufficiently  to  enable  cue  to  see  clear  gulf  water  rushing  up  to  fill  the  displacement. 
The  flood-tide  runs  up  underneath  the  water  for  a  long  distance,  and  at  exti-aordinarv  high 
tides  is  distinctly  visible  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  110  miles  above."  The  bar  of  the  ^lississippi 
is  iJeculiar  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  always  of  the  same  depth.  Sometimes  "mud  lump?" 
will  form  in  the  shape  of  cone-like  elevations  at  the  bottom,  often  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  so  that  the  pilot  may  one  day  find  ample  depth  for  the  largest  ship,  and  the  next 
ground  with  one  of  much  less  draught.  At  the  present  time  elaborate  works  are  in  progress 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  all  kinds  of  apjiaratus  have 
been  fixed  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  permanent  deepening  of  the  entrance  to  the  river. 
The  principle  of  most  of  these  is  either  to  lift  up  the  mud  with  an  ordinary  dredger,  or 
to  stir  it  up  so  that  the  current  will  sweep  it  out  to  sea  after  being  so  loosened.  Of  late 
Mr.  Eades  has  endeavoured  to  concentrate  an  increased  flow  of  water  in  the  South  Pass  as 
well  as  across  the  shoal  bars  at  each  end,  firstly,  by  means  of  jetties,  funnel-shaped  at  the 
head  of  the  pass  and  j^arallel  at  its  lower  end ;  secondly,  by  closing  the  Grand  Bayou, 
which  diverted  a  portion  of  the  water  after  it  had  entered  the  South  Pass,  and  prevented 
it  reaching  the  lower  end ;  and,  thirdly,  by  regulating  the  ])roportion  of  water  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Pass  a  I'Outre  and  the  South-west  Pass.  The  result  has  been,  so  far 
(1877),  that  vessels  of  twenty-two  feet  draught  had  passed  through  the  South  Pass  to 
New  Orleans  during  the  month  of  April,  and  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  before  long 
New  Orleans  will  be  a  jiort  open  to  vessels  of  the  largest  sizes  now  used  in  commerce^* 
and  most  probably  in  the  end  a  canal  will  solve  the  problem  effectually.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ai"e  a  few  woe-begone-looking  villages — the  homes  of  pilots,  or  of  a  few  "damp  and  dis- 
coui'aged  fishermen,"  though  in  early  days,  before  vessels  could  securely  reach  New  Orleans, 
Belize  and  Pilot  Towns  were  important  places.  Once  out  of  the  Mississippi — ])ast  its 
swampy  wilderness  of  shrivelled  cyjiress  and  stagnant  waters — we  sight  a  country  full  of 
splendid  sugar  lands,  and  immense  groves,  from  the  boughs  of  which  the  Spianish  moss, 
or  Tlllandsia,  hang  in  long  beards,  giving  a  sombre  appearance  to  the  long  aisles  or 
vistas  which  can  be  seen  through  the  depths  of  the  forest.  This  moss  is  collected  for 
stufiing  (p.  lolj),  but  also  acts  as  a  kind  of  scavenger  to  the  close,  foul  air  of  these  sunless 
thickets.     The  traveller  is  now  passing  along  the  shores  of 

Texas, 

the  coast-lins  of  which,  "bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Sabine  Pass  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  the  Louisiana  boundary  to  the  hybrid,  picturesque  territory  where  the  American 
and  the  Mexican  civilisations  meet  and  conflict,  is  richly  indented  and  studded  with  charming 
br.ys.      Trinity,    Galveston,    West,  Matagorda,  Espiritu   Santu,  Aransas,  and  Corpus  Christi 

*  Graltcn:  "Transactions  of  the  British  Association''  (Plymouth  Sleeting,  187"). 
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Harbours,  each  and  all  offer  possibilities  for  future  commerce.  The  whole  coast,  extending 
several  hundred  miles,  is  also  bordered  by  a  series  of  islands  and  peninsulas,  long  and  narrow- 
in  form,  which  protect  the  inner  low-lying  banks  from  the  high  seas.  The  plains,  extending 
back  from  the  coast  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sabine,  the  San  Jacinto,  and  tJie  Colorado,  seem  in 
past  centuries  to  have  formed  a  vast  delta,  whose  summit  ^vas  probably  near  the  Colorado,  and 
where  angles  were  formed  by  the  Sabine  and  the  Nueces.  Great  horizons,  apparently 
boundless  as  the  sea,  characterise  those  plains.  The  wanderer  on  the  gulf  sees  only  the 
illimitable  expanse  of  wave  and  alluvial ;  the  eye  is  fatigued  by  the  immensity,  and  seeks 
rest  upon  the  linos  of  ancient  forest  which  covers  the  borders  of  the  Colorado  and  Nueces. 
Beyond  these  jjlains  comes  the  zone  of  the  prairies,  whose  lightly  undulating  surtace  extends 
inland  as  far  as  the  Red  River,  while  the  mountains  on  the  north-west  crown  the  fertile 
knolls  of  rolling  country.  These  mountains  are  portions  of  the  Sierra  ]\Iadre  (p.  lo), 
which  is  itself  but  a  spur  from  the  Grand  Andean  range.  Running  to  the  north-west 
is  the  State  of  Coahuila  (once  a  portion  of  Texas).  The  Sierra  ]\Iadre  spur  bifurcates  to  enter 
the  Texas  of  the  present,  and  continues  in  a  north-westerl\-  direction,  under  the  name  of  San 
Seba,  in  whose  breast  are  locked  the  rich  minerals  which  the  Spaniard,  during  his 
period  of  domination,  so  often  and  so  vainly  tried  to  unearth.  The  Texan  coast  sweeps 
downward  and  outward  by  a  wide  curve  to  the  Mexican  boundary.  A])proaching  it  from 
the  sea,  the  ej-e  encounters  only  a  low-lying  level  of  white  sand,  with  which,  however, 
at  all  hours,  the  deep  colours  of  the  gulf  are  admirably  contrasted.* 

The  State  of  Texas  was  at  one  time  part  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America.  It 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mexico;  but  in  l^'-io  the  American  settlers,  under  "Sam 
Houston,"  drove  the  Mexicans  out  of  the  country  and  formed  an  independent  government. 
In  1845,  the  "Lone  Star  Republic"  joined  the  United  States.  In  ISGl,  it  joined  the 
Confederate  States,  but  since  the  war  it  has  received  immense  accessions  to  its  population 
from  the  Southern,  South-Western,  Western,  and  even  Northern  States,  so  that  of  all  the 
seceding  States  it  had  suffered  least  by  the  Civil  War.  According  to  the  census  of  l'^70,t 
there  were  2,901,8:36  acres  under  cultivation,  producing  20,5.j4,.'3.38  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  415,112  bushels  of  wheat,  &c.  The  live  stock  at  that  date  included  571,011  horses, 
and  :3,990,158  cattle;  while  the  chief  manufactures  were  salt,  iron,  and  woollens;  and 
the  principal  exports  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  wool.  In  1870,  there  were 
818,579  people  in  the  State,  and  the  whole  value  of  the  assessed  property  was  1 19,732,929 
dollars.  These  figures  must,  however,  be  now  greatly  increased,  if  we  are  to  have  a  just 
view  of  the  enormous  strides  in  prosperity  which  Texas  has  made  during  the  last 
few  years.  Indeed,  any  account  of  the  State  dating  prior  to,  or,  indeed,  immediately 
after,  the  Civil  War,  would  give  a  most  imi)erfect,  and,  indeed,  erroneous  impression  of  the 
''  Lone  Star  State."  For  this  reason,  even  at  the  cost  of  having  to  slightly  abridge  the 
account  of   some    of  the    States   which  follow,  we    shall    burden    the   account    of  the    Groat 

*  '•  The  Southern  States,"  p.  101. 

+  Here,  as  elsewhere  thioushoiit  this  -n-ork,  I  hare  g^iven  the  latest  statktics  accessible  to  me.  In  some 
ases,  however,  these  are  not  very  material  to  the  accuracy  of  the  account,  as  they  are  not  avcrsiso  figiires,  but 
.-an,-  fi-om  year  to  year.  Hence  it  sometimes  happens  that  statistics  of  an  older  date  give  a  cle;irer  view  of  the 
aaterial  and  moral  progress  of  the  country  under  description. 
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Reiniljlic  with  a  rather  fuller  description  of  things  Texan  than  would  have  otherwise 
been  called  for.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union^  it  is  usually 
spoken  of  by  its  inhabitants  as  divisible  into  eight  sections — Northern,  Eastern,  Middle, 
Western,  Extreme  South-western,  and  North-western  Texas,  the  Mineral  Region,  and  the 
"  Pan  Handle,"  a  section  comprising  more  than  ;20,000  square  miles,  at  present  almost 
entirely  inhaljitcd  by  Indians.  The  ^lincral  Region  is  so  called  from  a  belief  that  it  is, 
more  than  the  rest  of  Texas,  rich  in  iron  and  copper  ores,  and  is  in  area  50,000  square 
miles.  Between  San  Antonio  River  and  the  Rio  Grande,  as  well  as  the  700  miles  stretched 
between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  is  a  vast  section  given  entirely  over  to  grazing  herds 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  or  to  the  predatory  Indian,  who  takes  tithes  of  them.  "  Across 
the  plains,"  wrote  ^Ir.  Edward  King,  "  runs  the  famous  '  San  Antonio  Road,'  which  for 
150  years  has  been  the  most  romantic  route  upon  the  Western  Continent.  The  highway 
between  Texas  and  [Mexico,  what  expeditions  of  war,  of  jilunder,  of  savage  revenge,  have 
traversed  it !  What  heroic  soldiers  of  liberty  have  lost  their  lives  upon  it !  AVhat  mean 
and  brutal  massacres  ha\-e  been  jierpetrated  along  its  dusty  stretches !  What  ghostly 
processions  of  friar  and  arquebusier,  of  sandaled  Mexican  soldier  and  tawny  Comanche ; 
of  broad-hatted,  buckskin-breeched  volunteer  for  Texan  liberty;  of  gaunt  emigrant,  or 
fugitive  from  justice,  with  pistol  at  his  belt  and  Winchester  at  his  saddle;  of  Confederate 
grey,  and  l^nion  blue,  seem  to  dance  before  our  eyes  as  we  ride  over  it!  The  romance 
of  the  road  and  of  its  tributaries  is  by  no  means  finished.  There  is  every  opportunity 
for  the  adventurous  to  throw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  danger,  even  within  forty 
miles  of  'San  Anton,'  as  the  Texans  lovingly  call  the  old  town;  and  sometimes,  in  the 
shape  of  mounted  Indians,  the  danger  comes  galloping  into  the  very  suburbs  of  San  Antonio 
itself." 

San  Antonio,  of  all  American  towns,  is  the  one  that  has  the  most  distinctly  Old  World 
look  about  it.  In  some  of  its  quarters  the  traveller  might  supjTOse  himself  in  some 
countr\'  town  in  Spain,  so  that  it  is  even  more  mediaevally  European  than  most  of  the 
bustling  towns  of  France  or  Germany.  Indeed,  this  European  aspect  is  tyjncal  of  nearly 
all  the  old  Spanish  towns  of  America.  They  have,  to  the  man  wearied  with  the  jnish  and 
the  noise,  the  dollar-worshipping  vulgarity,  and  the  "  go-ahead "  ways,  in  which  he  has 
no  part  or  jilace,  a  calmness  wondrously  pleasant.  In  San  Antonio,  encased  amid  the 
trees  and  flowers  of  Flores  Street,  or  any  of  the  lovely  avenues  which  lead  from  it  into 
the  beautiful  country  around,  "  there  seems  a  barrier  let  down  to  shut  out  the  outer 
world:  the  United  States  is  as  a  strange  land.  In  San  Antonio,  too,  as  in  Nantucket 
[or  in  California  and  the  Pacific  region  generally],  you  may  heaA-  people  talking  of 
'  going  to  the  States,'  '  tiie  news  from  the  States,'  &e.,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  good 
faith.  The  interests  of  this  section  are  not  so  identified  with  those  of  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs  as  to  lead  to  the  same  intense  curiosity  about  American  affairs  that  one  finds 
manifested  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  even  in  Galveston.  People  talk  here  more  about 
the  cattle  trade,  the  Mexican  thieving  question,  the  invasion  of  JMexieo  by  the  French, 
the  prospect  of  opening  up  the  silver  mines,  than  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  political 
mercury ;  and  the  general  government  comes  in  for  consideration  and  criticism  only  when 
the     frontier     defences    or     the     Mexican     boundaries    are     discu'^sed."      But     every    day 
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brings  San  Antonio  nearer  to  the  busy  world.  As  yet,  however,  the  railroad  is  far  off, 
and  we  can  almost  sympathise  with  the  old  ^lexican  inhabitants — the  "apparently 
immortal  old  men  aud  women  who  are  preserved  in  Chili  pepper" — at  their  dread  of  the 
advancing  iron  horse.  The  climate  in  San  Antonio  is  delightful.  The  enthusiastic  inhabitants, 
with  a  logic  a  little  "  mixed, '•"  perhaps,  declare  that  "  if  you  wish  to  die  here  you  must  go 
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somewhere  else;"  and  when  one  sees,  month  after  month,  consumptives  on  tlieir  last  legs 
creeping  into  "  San  Anton "  to  die,  aud  day  by  day  finding  renewed  life  and  vigour,  it 
is  diiEeult  not  to  allow  that  there  is  not  a,  fond  de  rcritc'wL  the  cheerful  saying. 

Galveston  is  another  Texan  city,  but  of  quite  another  type.  It  is  a  pushing  commercial 
centre — "a  city  in  the  sands" — by  the  shore,  and  yet  one  where  yellow  fever  is  the  set- 
off for  the  wealth  which  cotton  and  railways  pour  into  it.  Still,  externally,  it  is  a  pretty 
town,  fragrant  with  orange  and  myrtle,  with  oleander  and  roses,  and  other  rich-hued 
blossoms  of   a  semi-tropical  country;  while  to   eyes  accustomed  to  the  cold  twilight  of  the 
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Nortlij  the  evenings  ai-e  charming-  beyond  words.  The  thirty-one  miles  of  Ijeaeh  are  ever 
being  laved  l)y  the  restless  water  beyond.  The  town  itself  is  built  on  an  island,  and  the 
heat  is  never  disagreeably  intense,  a  cool  breeze  blowing  over  it  day  and  night,  so  that 
the  wonder  always  is,  where  the  fever  conies  from.  Once  the  home  of  the  gulf 
pirate,  Lafitte,  whose  followers  numbered  1,000,  all  refugees  from  justice,  and  afterwards 
a  noted  tlejiut  for  the  sale  of  negroes  from  the  Louisiana  plantations,  Galveston  is  now 
fast  becoming  the  enl rcjiol  for  the  cotton  crop  of  Northern  Texas,  and  looks  forward  to 
a  day  when  it  will  compete  with  New  Orleans  for  the  honours  of  being  the  "  gossypeopolis" 
of  America.  In  Texas  there  are-  20,000,000  acres  of  cotton-bearing  lands,  all  yet 
destined  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  freed  negroes,  who,  throughout  the  State, 
are  a  much  more  industrious  and  prosperous  class  than  elsewhere  in  the  South. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Galveston  and  the  San  Jacinto  Bay  is  as  well  adapted 
for  growing  sea-coloured  cotton,  worth  from  200  to  -300  dollars  per  ton  (in  gold,  for,  as 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  paper,  now  almost  ecpial  in  value  to  coin,  is  little  seen).  In  1873, 
the  export  of  the  ordinary  upland  cotton  from  Galveston  was  3;i'5,502  bales,  worth 
32,423,800  dollars,  while  the  value  of  the  imports  in  the  latest  year  I  can  obtain  accurate 
returns  of  (1872)  was  l.,9-10,292  dollars.  From  700  to  1,400  vessels  annually  enter 
Galveston  harbour,  though  so  shallow  is  the  bay  that  the  small  vessels  often  unload  into 
cars  which  drive  alongside  them,  while  the  wharves  themselves  look  strange,  owing 
to  the  multitudes  of  long  jetties  necessary  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
in  shore.  Beef  is  also  exported  to  a  great  amount,  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies,  and  so  the 
cheery  "land  crabs,"  as  the  Houston  people  call  the  Galvestonians,  manage  to  live  and 
prosper.  Its  present  population  may  be  about  31,000,  but  like  nearly  every  Southern 
city  since  the  war — where  the  people  have  not  thoroughly  given  themselves  over  to 
indolence  and  despair— Galveston  is  ialinitely  more  prosperous  than  it  could  ever  have 
been  under  the  old  ref/iiiic 

Houston,  the  city  of  "  mud  turtles,"'  as  the  Galvestonians,  in  memory  of  its  all- 
abounding  mud  during  the  wet  season  take  a  good-natured  revenge  in  calling  the  inhabitants, 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  Texan  towns.  Cotton  and  wheat  are  also  its  stajiles,  and 
as  the  wheat  region  of  Texas  comprehends  40,000  square  miles,  it  must  be  long  ere 
jNIalthusian  fear  of  hungry  men  and  no  bread  become  here  an  accomplished  reality ;  and  as 
Texas  could  put  its  wheat  into  the  market  two  months  ahead  of  the  Western  States,  the 
prospects  of  the  grain-growing  South-West  are  great  indeed.  The  abundance  of  food- 
growing  land  in  Texas  will  have  also  an  effect  of  stimulating  all  kinds  of  manufactures, 
owing  to  cheap  food  making  wages  suffieiently  low  to  render  goods  sufiiciently  cheaply 
pi'oduced  to  cntev  into  competition  with  the  same  class  of  wares  in  the  Old  World.  When 
Texas  was  a  Republic,  Houston  was  for  a  time  the  capital.  Audubon,  the  naturalist,  has 
left  us  a  curious  memorial  of  the  city  in  those  days.  The  residence  of  the  President, 
"  Sam  Houston,"  was  a  common  log  cabin.  The  ornothologist  found  the  head  of  the 
Lone  Star  Government,  and  the  founder,  indeed,  of  its  fortunes,  "  dressed  in  a  fancy 
velvet  coat  and  trousers,  trimmed  with  broad  gold  lace,  and  was  at  once  invited  to  take 
a  drink  with  him.  All  the  surroundings  were  uncouth  and  dirty  in  Audidjon's  eyes ;  but 
he    did    not  fail    to    recognise  that   the  stern    man  who   had   planted   a   liberty-pole   in   that 
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desolate  prairie  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  would  make  Texas  an  autonomy. 
They  did  their  rough  work  in  their  rough  way ;  but  it  will  stand  for  all  time."  Sam 
Houston  was  certaiidy  om,'  of  the  most  remarkaljlo  men  whom  America  has  ever  produced, 
and  one  who,  though  much  talked  about  and  written  about,  was,  in  the  contending 
passions  to  which  his  actions  gave  rise,  never  fully  ajj^jreciated  at  his  true  value,  for 
good  or  bad.  He  was  a  ^'irginian,  born  in  179~,  near  Lexington.  In  the  war  of  lSl;i 
he  served  as  a  private  soldier  with  a  courage  that  won  the  lii'e-long  esteem  of  "  Old 
Hickoiy"  (^Andrew  Jackson).  In  l82o  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  for 
Tennessee,  and  iu  1839  married  the  daughter  of  an  ex-Governor,  and  became  himself 
Governor  of  the  State.  Hitherto  Houston's  life  was  that  of  the  ordinary  prosperous  Southern 
gentlemen.  Xow  commenced  his  wild  and  romantic  career.  A  few  months  after  his 
marriage,  from  causes  which  were  never  clearly  known,  he  deserted  his  young  wife,  and 
abandoning  country,  civilisation,  and  career,  joined  the  Cherokee  Indian  nation,  was  adoj^ted 
as  a  son  by  the  chief,  and  in  due  time  became  himself  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  people 
(p.  1:26).  In  18o3  he  was  in  "Washington,  making  complaints  against  several  rascally 
Indian  agents,  and  lighting  duels  with  their  friends.  In  due  time  he  would  no  doubt  have 
met  the  fate  of  the  tire-eater  "  Chiv."  of  those  days,  had  not  at  that  period  the  Texan 
War  opportunely — for  him — broken  out.  This  was  a  new  field  for  his  ambition — -a  fresh 
opening  for  his  restless,  reckless  energy.  Houston  was  a  man  after  the  "  Ranger's "  own 
heart,  and  soon  tliey  elected  him  commander-in-chief.  After  various  reverses  and 
successes,  he  fought,  on  the  31st  of  ^Vpril,  1S3G,  the  decisive  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which 
at  one  blow  annihilated  the  Mexican  army  under  Santa  Anna,  and  won  the  independer.ce 
of  the  State.  In  18:37  he  became  the  Second  President,  and  in  1811  was  re-elected. 
When  Texas  united  itself  to  the  Great  Republic,  Houston  went  to  "Washington  as  Senator, 
and  there  remained  until  1859,  when  he  was  elected  Governor.  He  opposed  secession,  but 
finding  his  influence  powerless  to  stem  the  current,  he  retired  into  jn'ivate  life,  and  died 
in  18t;-'3,  iu  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  struggle,  his  death  not  creating  that  noise  iu 
the  world  which  in  calmer  times  it  would  undouljtedly  have  j.lone.  He  was  a  dignified 
man,  yet  of  scanty  book-learning.  At  school  he  was  not  allowed  to  learn  Greek,  which 
he  anxiously  desired  to  do  after  reading  a  translation  of  the  "  Iliad."  He  then  swore  he 
would  never  recite  another  lesson,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Of  Sam  Houston  many 
anecdotes  are  related,  but  as  this  parenthesis,  though  too  short,  has  yet  been  too 
long  for  the  space  at  our  disposal,  I  most  unwillingly  spare  the  reader  the  narration 
of  these  illustrative  traits.  He  was  a  man  fitted  for  the  times  and  the  men,  and 
though  he  had  often  difficulty  in  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  his  wild  "  mustangs," 
every  one  of  whom  thoug-ht  himself  as  good  as  the  President  or  anybody  else,  tliere 
were  few  other  men  who  could  have  accomplished  the  task  as  he  did ;  and,  as  years 
roll  on.  General  Houston's  name  will  undoubtedly  keep  its  place  as  the  greatest  in  the 
early  annals  of  Texas. 

Houston  is  built  du  prairie  land,  and  is  iiften  exposed  to  a  "  norther,"  a  potent  breeze, 
which  "comes  raving  and  tearing  over  the  town"  at  intervals,  especially  after  tiie  preva- 
lence of  a  series  of  calm,  sultry  days.  It  is  exhilarating,  but  icy.  "  Suddenly  clouds  vanished, 
only  a  thin  mist  remained,  and  after  a  brief  reign  of  a   brace  of   hours,  the  '  norther'  was 
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over.  He  is  the  pliysiciun  of  malarious  districts;  from  time  to  time  piirging  them  thoroiig'hly. 
Sometimes  he  blows  down  houses,  trees,  and  fences,  forcing  the  beasts  on  the  plains  to  huddle 
together  for  safety;  rarely,  however,  in  his  coldest  and  most  blustering  moods  bringing  the 
mercury  of  the  thermometer  below  25'-'."  Houston  is  a  well-laid-out,  pleasant  town,  neat  and 
spruce,  like  most  Southern  towns  \vhere  the  Germans  are  found  in  any  great  numbers, 
and  with  a  "  coloured "  population,  peaceable  and  well-to-do.  Society  is  simple,  frank, 
and  cordial.  Thr  jieople  are  hospitable  and  courteous,  proud — as  all  the  Texans  are,  of 
their  country — in  their  intense  praise  of  the  beautiful  State,  overlooked  by  "stars,  which 
Northern  skies  have  never  known,"  a  feeling  which  in  Europe  we  are  accustomed  almost 
solely  to  associate  with  France  or  Frenchmen.  In  the  vicinity  of  Houston  can  be  seen 
that  familiar  feature  of  Texas,  the  cattle-herd  and  his  lasso,  or  cord,  the  loop  of  which 
he  skilfully  throws  over  the  horns,  head,  or  under  almost  any  portion  of  a  four-footed 
or  other  animal.  It  is,  however,  a  too  well-known  implement  in  all  the  open  parts  of 
both  North  and  South  America  to  need  any  detailed  description  here  (p.  1I5).  A  Texan 
on  horseback  looks  like  a  centaur,  so  easy  and  firm  is  his  seat.  He  is  indeed  so  rarely 
seen  afoot,  that  the  cattle  run  at  a  pedestrian,  supposing  him  to  be  some  strange  wild 
animal  with  designs  against  them. 

Iji  the  Wichita  region  in  North-western  Texas  are  magnificent  copper  deposits; 
but  there  the  "  Indian  difficulty "  is  found  in  a  very  pronounced  form,  though  Indians 
never  yet  in  the  history  of  America  were  allowed  to  impede  mineral  development. 

Waco,  now  a  fine  town  on  the  Brazo  River,  with  many  manufacturing  establishments, 
was  once  an  Indian  village,  and  not  long  ago  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  with  the  Wacos 
and  Cherokees.  Dallas,  another  town,  "grows  like  an  enchanted  castle  in  a  fairy  tale," 
while  everywhere,  in  regions  once  only  cattle-runs,  fields  of  cotton,  maize,  and  sugar-cane 
are  springing  up.  The  farmers  are  in  most  cases  in  this  part  of  the  country  composed  of 
settlers  from  the  old  non-slave  States.  These  people  are  also  the  most  intelligent  and  cultured 
of  the  rural  Texans.  The  northern  and  middle  counties  are  typos  of  such  i-egions,  while 
the  eastern  corner  of  Northern  Texas  was  before  the  war  treaty  all  held  by  emigrants 
from  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi.  Then  slavery  flourished,  but  the  post-"  surrender" 
times  have  neither  improved  them  nor  their  "  negroes,"  and  both  are  gradually  going  to 
the  wall  before  the  Northeners. 

Austin,  the  Texan  capital,  is  prettily  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  landscape 
being  bordered  by  the  bluo  Colorado  range.  Its  population  is  from  'J,000  to  1:2,000,  but, 
like  most  of  the  cities  selected  as  State  capitals  in  America,  does  not  seem  to  rapidly 
increase  in  size  or  citizens.  The  Legislature,  of  course,  meets  here,  and  is  a  veiy  free- 
and-easy  assembly.  A  visitor  in  1S71  notes  that  "there  were  no  objections  apparently 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  cigar  by  any  honourable  senator  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  if 
the  session  were  not  actually  in  progress.  The  senators  sat  witii  their  feet  upon  their 
desks,  and  the  friendly  sjiittoon  handy ;  but  these  are  eccentricities  which  prevail  in 
many  a  State  beside  Texas  " — even  it  may  be  added,  in  the  National  Congress,  not  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Texas,  in  that  process  of  reconstruction  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  all  the  seceded 
states  after  the  war  closed,  had  many  troubles.  For  a  time  lawless  men,  "  equal  to  anything,'^ 
and  who  made  the  State  notorious  in  the  old  times,  were  rampant.     Between  1865  and  1868 
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it  is  said  that  there  were  '.M)0  homicides,  wliile  llie  "Conservative"  and  "  Radical  "  sections — 
in  other  words,  the  ex-secessionists  and  the  loyalists — fouyht  a  battle  not  always  confined 
to  words,  for  the  political  mastery.  Affairs  are  now  tolerably  (luiet,  (hough  the  reconstruction 
troubles  are  not  yet  over,  the  ex-rebels,  having  waxed  fat,  being  inclined  to  kick  against  the 
new  order  of  things,  which  is,  however,  in  all  its  main  features,  irreversible. 

In  Austin  are  preserved  many  curiosities  of  the  time  when  the  State  was  one  of  the 
independent  governments  of  tlic  earth,  and  made  treaties,  and  war,  and  peace  (when 
they  could,  though  that  was  rare),  like  any  other  sovereign  power.  In  Austin,  when 
it  succeeded  Houston  as  the  capital,  the  European  governments  had  their  rej)resentatives, 
while  the  congressional  halls  swarmed  with  adventurers,  and  the  city  generally  aljounded 
with  that  luisavoury  mass  known  as  the  scum  of  the  earth.  Once  on  a  while  there  was  a 
great  diplomatic  muddle  in  Austin,  which  threatened  serious  consequence  for  a  time.  Some 
pigs  having  been  killed  for  encroaching  on  the  French  minister's  grounds,  the  owner 
used  somewhat  heated  language  to  his  Excellency.  The  di2)lomat  was  grossly  insulted, 
and  his  master,  Louis  Phillippe,  to  show  his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  slaughtered  swine,  prevented  the  Republic,  of  which  the  offender  was  a  citizen,  obtaining 
what  was  then  known  as  the  "  French  Loan,"  whereby  Texas  was  nearly  ruined.  Altogether 
there  were  four  Presidents  of  the  Texan  Rejniblic — Burnet,  Houston,  Lamai-,  and  Jones — 
and  their  history  is  the  history  of  a  stirring  and  instructive  ei)och  in  the  lives  of  rude 
men,  grojiing  after  freedom,  of  bold  ones  fighting  for  it  in  the  readiest  way  they  found 
to  their  hand,  and  of  adventurers  intriguing  for  j^ower  through  rascality  of  a  peculiarly 
Texan  type. 

In  Austin  the  neirro  and  the  Mexican  are  both  familiar  figures.  The  "  coloured  man  " 
is  doing  very  well  in  his  free  state,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  never  having  formerly 
known  what  it  was  to  be  the  possessor  of  coin,  he  is  extravagant  and  unprovident  to  a  degree 
bordering  on  the  condition  of  a  sailor  ashore.  Sometimes  he  undertakes  long  journeys,  without 
Ihj  slightest  idea  of  where  he  is  going,  and  then,  finding  that  he  has  not  money  to  get 
back  again,  "locates"  anew.  Food  and  i-ainient — much  of  the  former  and  little  of  the 
latter — are  the  articles  on  which  tlie  freed  man  chiefly  spends  his  money.  Swindling 
prize  lotteries  and  sweetmeats  are  baits  which  Sambo  can  rarely  jmss  by  on  the  other 
side.  Education  and  journalism  flourish  in  this  State,  and  though  there  are  still  within 
the  limits  of  the  commoiiwealth  gentlemen  whose  manners  might  bear  great  improvement 
without  rendering  them  singular  for  virtue,  yet  Texas  bears  signs  of,  in  time,  losing  much 
of  its  ancient  evil  reputation.  Everybody,  of  course,  knows  the  old  stories,  some  of 
■which  arc  undoubtedly  true,  l)ut  others  so  greatly  spiced  with  exaggei-ation  as  to  be  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  lies.  When  the  judge  went  to  Texas  he  applied  to  the  chief 
lawyer  in  Austin  to  show  him  a  co])y  of  the  State  laws.  "  Certainly,"  was  the  polite 
rejily,  and  the  attorney  j^roduced  from  a  drawer  a  two-foot  bowie-knife.  Not  very  many 
years  ago  I  was  assured  by  a  traveller  that  sitting  one  evening  in  the  common  room  of  a 
Texan  hotel  he  got  into  friendly  conversation  with  a  resident.  On  parting  for  the  night, 
his  new  acquaintance  sidled  up  to  him,  and,  with  a  suspicious  glance  around,  inquired, 
"Stranger,  what  mout  have  been  your  name  befo'  j'ou  left  the  States?"  It  was  only 
then    that    my   friend  became   aware    thai    he  was    in   the    midst    of   a   community  where  it 
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was  cousidered  an  act  of  i)nulence  to  change  one's  name  witli  the  sky !  The  truth  is,  that 
for  long  the  West  will  always  be  an  asylum  for  lawless  characters  and  outlaws  generally. 
They  congregate  in  new  towns.  They  haunt  the  termini  of  new  railways,  and  appiar 
like  ravens  over  a  carcase  in  the  desert  when  a  new  digging-  or  other  haunt  over  which 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  has  not  been  able  to  extend  itself  springs  into  life;  Ijut  in  time 
they  as  mysteriously  disappear.  They  get  shot  off,  die,  are  hanged;  or  reform,  and  at 
least  live  cleanly  enough  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd  of  respectable  people  around  them. 
Texas  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunately  situated.  In  its  independent  condition  it  was  an 
asylum  for  many  fugitives  from  justice.  It  has,  in  addition,  a  good  deal  of  the  floating 
desperadoism  of  the  AV^est  attracted  to  it,  while,  being  one  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
rowdyism  which  alwaj's  hung  and  still  hangs  about  the  old  slave  regions  fell  to  its  share 
in  a  disproportionate  degree.  The  people  who  are  ready  to  employ  a  revolver  on  scant 
provocation  are  not  yet  treated  with  due  rigour  in  Texas.  There  is  a  toleration  for  them 
as  men  of  spirit — ready  to  back  their  opinion  with  a  pistol.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
are,  however,  law-abiding,  and  determined  to  drive  ruffianism  out  of  the  State.  Yet,  for 
at  least  two  years  after  the  war,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  its  continuance,  "  society " 
was  thoroughly  disorganised.  "Road  agents"  and  murderers  infested  the  highways, 
robbing  remote  hamlets,  and  effecting  jail  deliveries  in  the  most  unconventional  maimer, 
and  in  some  eases  doing  their  evil  deeds  with  impunity.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  the  murdered 
were  of  much  the  same  type  as  the  murderers — professional  scoundrels  and  gamblers, 
whose  exit  from  the  world  was  a  good  riddance  to  it.  They  "  died  with  their  boots 
on,"  and  were  rather  proud  of  the  circumstance,  and,  such  being  the  case,  assuredly  no 
one  could  find  fault  with  their  self-satisfaction.  Mr.  Iving  considered  that  the  present 
conditi<jn  of  Texas  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words :  A  commonwealth  of 
unlimited  resources,  and  with  unrivalled  climate,  inhabited  by  a  brave,  impulsive,  usually 
courteous  people,  by  no  means  especially  bitter  on  account  of  the  war,  who  comprise  all 
grades  of  society,  from  the  accomplished  and  polished  scholar,  ambassador,  and  man  of 
large  means,  to  the  rough,  uukemjit,  semi-barbaric  tiller  of  the  soil  or  herder  of  cattle, 
who  is  content  with  bitter  coffee  and  coarse  pork  for  his  sustenance,  and  with  a  low  cabin 
surrounded  with  a  scraggy  rail  fence  for  his  home.  The  rough  side  of  Texas  always 
clings  to  the  imagination  of  men,  just  as  the  same  aspect  of  California  is  the  one  that  is 
invariably  associated  with  the  Golden  State. 

Texas  has,  however,  its  peculiarities,  as  all  American  States  have,  notwithstanding  the 
migratory  character  of  the  Americans.  In  the  northern  and  extreme  southern  parts  of  the 
State  the  difference  between  the  townsmen  and  those  of  the  Northern  and  ^Vestern  States 
is  not  great;  yet,  in  the  remote  districts,  ^Ir.  King — to  whom  once  for  all  we  must 
acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  these  notes — confesses  that  there 
may  be  found  more  iguoraiiee  and  less  idea  of  comfort  than  he  could  have  thought  possible 
in  America.  An  army  of  cooks  is  probably  more  required  than  anything  else  for  the 
civilisatiou  and  amelioration  of  Texas:  salt  pork  iu  tlie  culinary  cduditi.ui  called  '•fried'" 
is  not  a  toothsome  article  of  diet.  Rude,  uncultivated,  rich  men  of  the  old  sciiool,  who 
rear  their  cattle  by  the  thousand,  are  still  met  with,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing,  and 
finding   that   they  must   either  yield   or  acquiesce,  sullenl}-  tolerate  frame^  or  boai-d  Louses, 
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railroad  stations,  and  hotels  as  necessary  evils.  In  old  times,  untlirift  and  slovenliness 
were  the  characteristics  o£  a  Texan  family.  They  counted  their  wealth  in  "  nig'gers/'  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Russian  landowner  did  until  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs; 
and  though  boasting  that  he  was  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  possessor  of  this 
wealth  might  be  living  more  meanly  than  the  poorest  labourer  in  the  North.  "  The  only 
amusement  of  the  paterfamilias  was  a  hunt,  or  a  ride  to  the  country  seat  in  court  time, 
where,  in  days  when  every  one  carried  arms,  there  was  usually  some  exciting  event  to  disturb 
the  monotony  of  existence — perhaps  to  disturb  existence  itself.  There  was  no  market,  no 
railroad  within  hundreds  of  miles,  no  newspaper,  no  school,  save,  perhaps,  some  private 
institution,  miles  from  the  farm  or  plantation,  and  no  intellectual  life  or  culture 
whatever." 

The  rich  slave-owner  was  a  kind  of  jiatriarehal  savage,  proud  of  his  dirt  and 
ignorance.  The  heroic  epoch  of  the  struggle  for  independence  being  over,  thousands  of 
persons  settled  down  to  such  a  life  as  this,  and  thought  it  vastly  fine.  What  a  magnificent 
awakening  has  come  to  them!  The  mass  of  people  in  the  interior  have  still  a  hearty  scorn 
for  anything  good  to  eat.  The  bitter  coffee,  and  the  greasy  jiork,  or  "  bacon,''  as  it  is 
always  called,  still  adorns  the  table  of  most  farmers.  A  railroad  president,  inspecting  a 
route  in  Northern  Texas,  stopped  at  a  little  house  for  dinner.  The  old  lady  of  the 
homestead,  wishing  to  treat  her  guest  with  becoming  dignity,  inquired  in  the  kindest 
manner,  after  having  spread  the  usual  food  bi.'fore  him,  "  Won't  ye  have  a  little  bacon- 
fat  to  wallop  your  corn  dodgers  in  now,  won't  ye?"  This  was  the  acme  of  hospitality  in 
that  region.  Now  and  then  in  these  days  of  immigration  a  housewife  will  venture  a 
timid  "Reckon  ye  don't  think  much  of  our  home-made  fare,  do  ye?"  when  the  visitor 
is  a  stranger ;  and,  indeed,  he  shows  iipon  his  face  his  wonder  that  a  well-to-do  farmer's 
stout  sons  and  pretty  daughters  are  satisfied  with  pork  and  molasses,  and  clammy  "biscuits,* 
with  no  vegetables  whatever.  The  negro  is  responsible  for  the  oceans  of  grease  which 
form  such  a  feature  in  Texan  cookery.  The  black  cook  liked  it,  and  his  easy,  indolent 
"owners"  aceejited  his  taste,  as  they  accepted  certain  peculiai'ities  in  his  dialect.  To  this 
day  a  Texan  countryman  will  say  "  dat  'ar  "  and  "  dis  yer,"  and  say  "  f urder  "  for  further. 
One  phrase  will  always  mark  out  a  Texan  among  a  crowd  of  South-Western  jjeople.  This 
is,  "I  reckon  so,"  the  accent  being  put  on  the  last  word.  "Two  sights  and  a  look" 
is  another  Texan  phrase,  though  neither  so  common  or  so  intelligible.  Profanity  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  whole  West.  The  English  vocabulary  of  rejiutable  words  is  not 
sufficient  to  express  the  force  of  the  Occidental's  feelings.  He  supi)lements  them  by  what 
he  calls  "'  swear  words,"  and  the  rest  of  the  world  oaths.  Mi-.  King  tells  us  in  Western 
Texas,  owing  perhaps  to  the  people's  long  contact  with  the  Spaniard  and  Mexican,  the 
profanity  is  more  highly  coloured,  vivid,  and  dramatic  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  In 
parts  of  Northern  Texas,  however,  the  force  of  language  exceeds  anything  that  the  reader 
is  likely  to  encounter  elsewhere.  In  Western  Texas  it  is  fantastic,  almost  playful.  "  I 
once  travelled  from  Galveston   to   Houston   in   the    same   car  with    a  horse-drover  who  will 

*  A  "biscuit"  is  in  America  what  would  be  calleil  a  "roll"  in  England,  tliougli  of  a  very  solid  description, 
and  generally  yellow  with  saleratus. 
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serve  as  an  example.  This  man  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Texan  ol'  the  plains, 
robust,  and  well  formed.  There  was  a  certain  chivalrous  grace  and  freedom  about  all  his 
movements  which  wonderfully  impressed  me.  His  clean-cut  face  was  framed  in  a  dark, 
shapely  beard  and  moixstache,  which  seemed  as  if  blown  backward  by  the  wind.  He  wore 
a  broad  hat,  with  a  silver  cord  around  it,  and  I  felt  impelled  to  look  for  his  sword,  his 
doublet,  and  his  spurs,  and  to  fancy  that  he  had  just  slipped  out  of  some  Mexican  romance. 
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His  conversation  was  upon  horses,  his  clear  voice  ringing'  high  above  the  noise  of  the 
car  wheels,  as  he  laughingly  recounted  anecdotes  of  adventures  in  ranches  in  the  West, 
every  third  word  being  an  oath.  He  caressingly  cursed,  he  playfully  damned,  he  cheerfully 
invoked  all  the  evil  spirits  that  be,  he  profaned  the  sacred  name,  dwelling  on  the  syllables 
as  if  it  were  a  pet  transgression,  and  as  if  he  feared  it  would  be  too  brief.  Even  in  bidding 
good-bye  he  cursed  as  heartily  as  an  English  boatswain  in  a  storm,  but  always  with  the 
same  cheeriness,  and  wound  up  by  walking  off,  lightly  laughing,  and  murmuring  blasphemous 
assent  to  his  friend's  last  proposition." 

Texas  since  the  war  has  almost  increased  in  property  as  greatly  as  she  did  after 
her  annexation  to  the  United  States.  In  18i5  the  Lone  Star  Republic  had  150,000 
inhabitants.     It  has  now  considerably  more  than  1,000,000.     But  the  wide  plains  are  destined 
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to  support  many  millions  more.  At  present  cattle  are  the  chief  denizens  of  these  seas  of 
grass.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  great  plains  between  San  Antonio  and  the  Rio  Grande 
for  a  single  intlividual  to  own  :J()U,000  head.  A  Texan  likes  to  talk  of  a  "purchase  of 
(JO,UOU  head."  In  187^  there  were  -loO.OOO  driven  overland  from  Western  Texas  to  Kansas, 
through  the  Indian  territory,  and  iu  1871  as  many  as  700,000  were  driven  across.  The 
Kickapoo  and  Comanche  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Mexicans,  are,  however,  harrying  the 
beeves  of  Texas.  The  end  of  this  will  be  swift  vengeance.  Things  have  almost  already 
come  to  a  head,  and  a  Texan  is  not  the  most  patient  of  mortals  under  wrong.  The 
inevitable  destiny  of  ^lexico  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  This  event  will 
come  sooner  or  later,  and,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  better  sooner  than  later. 

We  have  digressed  concerning  Texas  more  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  for  physically  it 
might  have  been  better  joined  in  the  description  of  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  or  in 
that  of  Mexico,  in  a  future  chapter.  For  the  same  reason  we  shall  now  leave  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and,  at  otie  jumji,  land  ourselves  under  the  shadow  of  the  Alleghany,  or  jVppallachian 
Mountains,  which  may  be  said  to  separate  the  northern  States,  so  called,  from  the  southern 
ones.  We  shall  then  woi-k  southwards  from  Maryland  to  Mississippi,  and  northward  by 
the  lakes,  until  we  pass  through  the  eastern  States  in  a  hurried  journey,  and  so  bid  farewell  to 
the  great  Republic  of  North  America. 

Maryland, 

as  a  State,  must  occupy  some  space,  as  it  comprises  cities  of  the  importance  of 
Baltimore,  and  unless  we  consider  Washington  as  in  a  territory  of  its  own — the  district  of 
Columbia  is — it  has  within  its  borders  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  Maryland  was  one 
of  the  old  colonies,  and  was  founded  by  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimoi'e,  in  disappoint- 
ment at  his  efforts  to  form  settlements  in  Newfoundland.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  call  it 
Crescentia,  but  Charles  I.,  when  the  charter  of  incorjioration  was  presented  for  his  signature, 
struck  out  Crescentia,  and  inserted  Maryland,  to  do  honour  to  his  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France.  Lord  Baltimore  was  made  absolute  proprietor  of  the  colony,  his  tpiit 
rent  being  simply  two  Indian  arrows  annually,  and  one-fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  territory.  In  1059  Baltimore  was  built,  in  the  midst  of 
a  rude  region  almost  entirely  occupied  by  Indians.  In  17.j;J  it  had  but  twenty-four  houses, 
and  three  years  later  we  find  the  Indians  coming  within  eight  miles  of  the  little  city,  and 
creating  such  terror  that  palisades  were  erected  to  defend  the  place,  while  the  women  and 
children  were  placed  in  vessels  in  the  harbour.  The  population  of  the  city  is  now  3.jO,000, 
and  the  trade  of  the  town  has  grown  so  enormously  since  the  war  that  few  of  those  who 
then  knew  Baltimore  would  have  recognised  it.  The  State  has  equally  prospered  since 
slavery  was  abolished.  It  has  an  area  of  9,.j00  miles  of  land,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  covers  4,000  more.  These  waters,  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  fine 
oysters  and  fish  living  in  them,  and  the  flocks  of  wild  ducks,  and  multitudes  of  terrapins 
and  craljs  obtained,  are  quite  equal  iu  jiroductiveness  to  the  land,  while  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  Ijay  are  crowded   with  market-gardens,  which   supplj'  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
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Washington,  and  New  York  with  llieir  finest  vegetables.  Wheat  and  Indian  corn  prosper, 
and  along-  the  eastern  shore,  where  the  grape  prospers,  wine  is  made  in  considerahle 
quantities,  and  of  excellent  qnality.  Tobacco  is  also  a  profitable  crop,  though  an 
exhausting  one.  Here,  nnder  the  thriftless  culture  of  the  old  times  Ijefore  the  war,  the 
soil  in  many  2)laces  was  "  worn  out,"  but  it  is  now,  under  a  better  system  of  agriculture, 
getting  re-fertilised  by  marl  and  other  manures.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  many  as  100  ships  would  sail  annually  to  England  and  the  West  Indies 
with  tobacco,  "raised"  in  Prince  George's  County  alone.  On  the  southern  border  of 
jNIontgomery  County  are  the  great  falls  of  the  Potomac,  one  of  the  best  water-powers 
in  the  United  States.  The  mountain  district  of  the  State  is  fertile,  and  interspersed 
with  lovely  valleys,  well  adapted  for  stock-raising,  and  the  culture  of  wheat.  Maple  suo-ar 
is  also  made  here  to  the  extent  of  many  tiiousand  pounds  weight  per  annum.  The  iron  ores 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  coal  mines  of  Alleghany  County,  are  among  the  mineral  resources 
of  Maryland.  At  the  close  of  the  war  89,000  slaves  were  emancipated  in  the  State,  and, 
as  has  been  the  rule  througliout  most  of  the  Southern  States,  flocked  to  the  towns. 
Accordingly,  the  old  planters  finding  it  impossible,  or  at  best  very  difficult,  to  procure 
labour,  are  now  anxious  to  break  up  their  great  estates  into  smaller  farms,  for  sale,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  of  settlers  acquiring  rich  lands  at  a  low  price,  and  adding  one 
more  element  to  the  revokitionary  faction  which  the  Civil  War  introduced  into  the  old 
Slave  States. 

Baltimore  was  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  inaugurate  a  railwaj-.  It  was 
laid  on  the  ith  of  July,  1S2S,  by  Charles  Caroll,  of  CaroUton,  the  last  surviving  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Within  half  a  century  Baltimore  population  has 
increased  nearly  300,000,  and  the  railway,  after  long  struggles,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  America.  At  first  the  cars  were  drawn  by  horses,  and,  indeed,  even  after 
steam-engines  were  introduced,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  train  to  be  beaten  in  speed 
by  a  fast-trotting  horse,  galloping  alongside  the  line.  In  1S73,  7,250,000  bushels  of 
grain  were  exported  from  Baltimore,  chiefly  owing  to  the  impetus  tiie  trade  received  from 
the  elevators  erected  at  Locust  Point.  In  1873,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  brought 
2,752,178  tons  of  coal  to  Baltimore,  while  the  coffee  and  flour  trades  of  the  State  are  also 
important.  As  a  sugar  market,  Baltimore  nearly  ranks  second  to  Xew  York,  and  in 
timber,  corn,  cotton,  and  petroleum,  the  commerce  of  this  active  hive  of  industry  is  also 
rapidly  increasing.  This  oil  is  chiefly  received  from  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  total  exports  in  1873  were  3,470,01)5  gallons.  Copper,  pigs,  oysters,  and  whiskey  are  among 
the  other  multifarious  means  which  bring  wealth  to  the  Baltimoreans.  The  capital  invested 
in  whiskey  is  alone  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  receipts  from  the  sales  0,000,000  dollars. 
Twenty  thousand  people  find  the  means  of  livelihood  in  dredging  and  tinning  the  '•  gentle 
oyster,"  and  making  lime  out  of  its  shells,  or  in  printing  the  labels  for  the  tins  in  whicli 
it  is  exported.  "When  the  spring  comes,  and  the  great  army  of  eniployh  who  have 
been  occupied  with  the  oysters  during  the  winter  would  otherwise  be  idle,  the  tleet  of 
schooners  and  boats  penetrate  all  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Chesapeake,  and  their  crews 
purchase  from  the  orchards  and  market-gardens  along  those  streams  thousands  of  tons 
of    fruit    and   vegetables.      The    oj-ster    packeries    are    transformed    into    manufactories    of 
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savoury  conserves.  Peaches^  pears,  apples,  berries,  tomatoes,  iiiekles  ot"  every  imaginable 
kind,  are  so  prepared  that  they  can  be  exported  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Large  kegs 
are  annually  sent  to  Hmdostan,  to  China,  to  Japan,  and  throughout  Middle  and  Western 
Eui'ope."  Maryland  altogether  draws  an  annual  revenue  from  the  oyster  trade  of  between 
50,000  and  00,000  dollars.  Added  to  this,  the  clubs — famous  for  luxurious  terrapin — 
the  picture  galleries,  and  the  Academy  of  Music,  give  Baltimore  a  claim  to  be  considered 
in  a  somewhat  higher  light  than  a  mere  hive  of  money-grubbers.  The  monuments  of 
Baltimore  have  led  it  to  be  called  the  "  monumental  city,"  while  the  schools  and  universities 
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— particularly    that    known    as    the    John    Hopkins — are    famous    even    in    a  country   where 
education  is  so  flourishing  as  in  the  United  States. 

Maryland  has  within  its  limits  some  fine  scenery.  The  railway  traverses  a  beautiful 
valley — the  Monocacy — between  the  Monocacy  River  and  the  Catoctin  Mountains.  It 
traverses  the  battle-field  at  South  Mountain,  running  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  for  three 
or  four  miles  (p.  119),  and  passing  Haggerston  Junction,  enters  the  celebrated  gorge 
at  the  village  of  Harper's  Ferry.  Harper's  Ferry  will  ever  be  famous  in  American  history 
as  that  spot  just  on  the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Western  Virginia  where  John  Brown 
made  his  heroic  attempt  to  bring  freedom  to  the  slaves,  and  whose  blood  may  be  said  to 
have  fertilised  the  seeds  which  eventually  sprung  into  fulness  of  life  in  President  Lincoln's 
Emaneiijation  Proclamation.  But  long  before  that  date  it  was  a  place  to  which  the 
reverent  American  pilgrimed.  Here  is  the  rock  on  which  Thomas  Jefferson  is  said  to  have 
sat  when  he  wrote  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia."      It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  junction  of 
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the  Potomac  and  Shenaiuloali,  in  the  Gorge,  which  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
hits  of  Southern  scenery  (p.  15;J).  Before  the  war  Harper's  Ferry  contained  3,000 
inhahitants.  Its  population  at  present  comprises  about  1,G00  whites  and  700  negroes. 
The  Potomac,  whit'h  run^  iu  Western  Virginia,  and  rushes  down  through  the  Alleghany 
fountains,  traverses  the  northern  part  of  Western  \'irginia,  and  divides  that  State  from 
Maryland.  At  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  crosses  the  river  over  a 
line  l)ridge  (p.  153).  The  village  was  named  after  Mr.  llobert  Hai-per,  a  native 
of  Oxt'iinl,  who  established  the  first  ferry  over  the  Potomac,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  adherents  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  war  it 
was  the  site  of  a  national  armoury,  and  where  the  little  engine-house  still  stands  John 
Brown  made  his  defence  against  the  Orleans  and  the  Virginian  militia,  when  he  was 
planning  his  raid  for  the  jnirpose  of  freeing  the  slaves  of  Virginia ;  and  not  far  from 
Harper's  Ferry  stands  the  hamlet  of  Charlestown,  where  that  heroic,  high-minded,  though 
indiscreet  man  was  in  1S59  executed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Harper's  Ferry  was  a  famous  spot  during  the  Civil  War.  The  Confederates  took  possession 
of  it  just  after  the  Federal  trooiDS  had  destroyed  the  armoury  and  l.j,00(l  stand  of  arms  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  "  rebels'  "  hands,  and  for  long  it  was  the  base  of  supplies  for 
Bank's  and  Fremont's  armies  when  they  were  "operating"  against  Stonewall  Jackson.  The 
population  of  Maryland  in  1S70  was  C0.j,4'97  whites  and  175,391  blacks,  and  its  debt  at 
the  date  of  writing,  over  and  above  its  assets,  0,219, 17;J  dollars.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company,  however,  owe  the  State  some  ^O,00tl,000  dollars,  which  is  at  pi-esent  a 
non-iuterest-paying  debt.  As  a  specimen  of  the  proper  feeling  which  prevails  through  the 
State  to  the  "freedman"  we  may  add  that  the  last  Legislature  voted  50,000  dollars  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  coloured  children. 

The  Federal  JJis/rirf  of  Colinnljiii  was  established  so  as  to  put  the  country  immediately 
surrounding  the  capital  out  of  the  turmoil  of  State  polities,  though  territorially  it  is  within 
Maryland.  It  consists  of  sixty  square  miles,  its  chief  towns  being  Washington  and 
Georgetown.  Its  population  in  1870  was  131,700,  of  whom  X2,27S  were  whites  and 
43,401  coloured.  I'p  to  1S46  the  District  of  Columbia  was  100  square  miles  in  area,  but 
in  that  year  Alexandria  County  was  incorporated  with  Virginia.  For  long  the  District  sent 
no  rei)resentative  to  Congress.  Now,  however,  like  the  rest  of  the  territories,  it  sends  one 
delegate  who  can  speak,  but  is  not  allowed  to  vote.  The  capital,  Washington,  like  all  cities 
built  to  ordci-,  is  as  yet  rather  raw  and  unknit  together,  "  a  city  of  magniticent  distances," 
as  it  has  Ijcen  sometimes  styled.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  is 
distant  thirty-nine  miles  from  Baltimore,  136  from  Philadelphia,  226  from  New  York, 
120  from  Richmond,  1,203  from  New  Orleans,  2,000  from  San  Francisco,  and  300  from 
the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake.  At  the  city  the  Potomac  is  one  mile  broad,  and  deep  enough 
to  admit  the  largest  vessels,  though  its  trade  is  small.  Its  population  was,  in  1870, 
109,199,  but  the  Federal  capital  owes  its  chief  importance  to  the  numerous  public  buildings, 
nearly  all  ef  a  verj'  handsome  and  tasteful  description,  the  non-official  portion  being,  as 
a  rule,  mean  and  scattered. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  United  States:  Yihginia;  Nohth  and  Solth  Carolina. 

The  "  Old  Dominion,"  as  the  Virginians  proudly  style  their  State,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  British  colonies  in  America,  the  most  loyal  while  it  was  under  the  English  crown, 
the  most  gallant  in  resisting  the  encroachment  of  the  old  coiiutrv,  and  in  the  whirligig  of 
events  the  most  determinedly  bitter  of  all  the  States  which  in  I'sOl  seceded  from  the  Union, 
and  fought  the  fight,  which  ended  at  Appomatox  Court  House,  in  the  same  State.  X'irginia, 
"  mother  of  presidents,"  never  does  anything  by  halves.  First  sighted  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
in  1498,  and  again  explored  along  its  shores  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  it  was  colonised  in 
1G07  by  a  party  of  "gentlemen  of  no  occupation,  without  family,"  a  few  labourers  and 
mechanics.  In  honour  of  their  sovereign,  the  "Virgin  Queen,"  Elizabeth,  they  named 
the  colony  Virginia.  Then  disaster  overtook  the  colonists,  who  were  saved  from  total 
ruin  by  the  famous  Captain  John  Smith,  whose  name  is  so  indissolubly  mixed  up  with  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  Next  came  Lord  Delaware  with  supplies  and  emigrants. 
One  of  the  latter,  John  Rolfe,  married  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  the  principal 
chief,  and  so  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Indians.  To  this  day  the  Randoljihs  in  Virginia, 
with  what  truth  may  be  doubted,  trace  their  descent  from  this  couple,  whose  romantic 
history  has  often  been  told,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  roblieJ  of  the  jiicturesque 
surroundings,  it  bears  a  much  more  prosaic  aspect  than  we  are  usually  led  to  associate 
with  it.*  However,  there  must  be  no  scandal  about  the  "  Princess  Pocahontas,"  whose  swarthy 
sire,  "the  Emperor  of  Virginia,"  became  an  English  peer,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Roanoke. 
Still  later  the  aristocratic  colonists  had  their  number  diluted  bv  an  infusion  of  convicts — 
a  free  shoot  for  their  moral  refuse  being  one  of  the  uses  to  \\hich  the  English  Government 
until  comparatively  recently  put  the  fairest  portion  of  the  lands  which  they  annexed.  In  1071 
the  population  was  40,000,  and  the  Governor,  Lord  William  Berkle}',  said  he  was  thankful 
that  they  had  no  free  schools  or  printing,  which  he  considered  the  greatest  evil  a  State 
could  labour  under.  In  1773  Thomas  Jefferson  jirejMred  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  drafted  the  document  as  it  now  stands ;  and  up  to  18:25  four  out  of  the  five  presidents 
had  been  Virginians.  Finally,  when  the  Southern  States  seceded,  Richmond,  the  chief  city 
of  Virginia  (p.  160),  became  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle  was 
restored  to  the  family  of  States  on  the  20tli  January,  1870.  Tiie  history  of  ^'irginia 
is  thus  the  history  of  the  Union.  To  this  day  the  English  origin  of  the  great  Transatlantic 
Republic  is  better  seen,  in  the  manners,  customs,  and  ways  of  thought  of  the  people,  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  LTnited  States.  A  Virginian  has  ever  Ijeen  the  proudest  and 
most  aristocratic  of  men,  and  as  the  State  is  again  beginning  to  be  colonised  by  English 
settlers,  it  is  likel}^  that  its  Old  World  feeling  will  continue,  now  that  the  curse  of  slavery 
has  passed  away,  without  apparently  affecting  the  State  so  greatly  as  it  has  done  some  of  the 
regions  further  to  the  South,  where  the  white  man  finds  it  more  ditficult  to  toil,  or  whei-e 
the  climate  affords  an  easier  livelihood  to  the  lazy,  indolent  negro.      Virginia  is  sometimes 

*  De  Vere:   '"  Komance  of  American  History,"  p.  09. 
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called  one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.*  The  lont'-est  line  in  the  State,  from  the  Atlantic 
south-west  to  Kentucky,  is  276  miles,  while  from  north  to  south  the  length  is  19-1  miles. 
Its  area  comprises,  according  to  the  census  of  1870 — in  this  instance,  it  is  said,  not 
very  accurately — 38,352  square  miles,  or  24,545,280  acres,  divided  into  ninety  counties. 
Taking  otiicial  publications  of  the  State,t  we  find  it  divided  into  six  great  natural 
districts,  belts  of  country  extending  across  the  State  from  north-east  to  south-west,  in 
a  general  direction  parallel  to  each  other,  and  corresponding  to  the  bend  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  on  the  east,  and  of  the  range  of  the  Appalachian  system  of  mountains  on  the 
north-west.  The  first  division  is  the  Thlemater  Coiiiifr//,  which  comprises  11,350  square 
miles,  and  a  population  in  1870  of  34(!,305.  It  is  mainly  an  alluvial  country,  composed 
of  clays  and  sands  deposited  by  the  tidal  rivers.  Little  of  it  is  as  much  as  100  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  much  of  it  is  marshy  and  malarious.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000,000  bushels 
of  oysters  are  annually  obtained  in  the  waters  of  this  region.  Indeed,  the  State  collects 
a  tax  on  20,000,000.  The  Middle  Count r//  is  a  wide,  undulating  plain,  crossed  by  many  rivers, 
that  have  cut  their  channels  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  are  bordered  by  alluvial  bottom 
lands.  The  Plcdmonl  Region  is  more  diversified,  with  many  broken  ranges  of  hills  and 
mountains,  enclosing  valleys  of  many  forms,  the  hills  generally  rounded,  but  embracing 
in  places  extensive  plains.  The  Blue  Ridge  is  a  mountain  range,  stretching  into  plateaux, 
and  rising  into  domes,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  State 
over  which  it  extends.  The  Valley  is  a  ])ortion  of  the  great  Central  Appalachian  A'alley, 
that  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles,  from  Canada  to  Alabama,  a  broad  belt  of  rolling 
Country,  enclosed  between  lofty  mountain  ranges,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  with 
many  winding  streams  of  water.  The  Blue  Ridge  is  on  the  east,  and  the  Ketatenny,  or 
"  Endless  Mountains,"  on  the  west.  The  best  natural  division  of  Virginia  is  the 
AppiiJiir/iian  Couii/ri/,  made  of  numbers  of  parallel  mountain  chains,  with  trough-like 
valleys  between  them,  the  mountains  often  running  for  fifty  or  more  miles,  as  an  unbroken 
single,  lofty  ridge,  with  an  equally  imiform  valley  alongside.  Goshen  Pass,  in  the  Hock- 
bridge  County  (p.  157),  may  be  engraved  as  a  characteristic  picturesque  portion  of  this  region. 
Sometimes  the  mountains  die  out,  and  the  valleys  widen.  Some  of  the  mountains  and  valleys 
are  of  sandstone,  some  of  slates  and  shale,  and  others  of  limestone,  so  that  here  is  "great 
variety  of  surface."  Indeed,  few  States  of  the  Union  have  greater  diversity  of  surface,  the 
altitude  of  the  country  extending  from  a  little  over  the  sea  level  to  nearly  4,000  feet,  which 
is  the  altitude  of  the  Alleghany  range  in  some  places.  In  tlie  Valley  region  is  the  celebrated 
Shenandoah  Valley,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  wealthy  portions  of  the  State — indeed, 
the  "pride  of  Virginia" — embracing,  as  it  does,  30,000  acres  of  fine  farming  and  grazing 
land,  margined  on  either  side  by  inexhaustible  deposits  of  haematite  iron  ore.  Its  grain 
and  grass-growing  capabilities  are  especially  celebrated.  In  18GG  it  produced  three 
million  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  five  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  It  is 
now  beginning  to  be  a  ])oint  of  attraction  to  English  settlers,  who  have  purchased 
some    of   the    estates    of   the    planters    ruined    by   the    war.      This    lovely    valley    felt    the 

*  Guyot   classes  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvnni.-i,   Delaware,  IMaryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  as 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

f  Hotchkiss  :   "Virginia:  A  Gcograpliical  and  Political  Summary  "   (Richmond,  1876). 
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shock  of  the  civil  struggle  as  keenly  as  any  portion  of  the  seceded  States.  Both 
Northern  and  Southern  armies  overran  and  ruined  it  by  their  repeated  foraging  expedi- 
tions, so  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  inhabitants  were  harried  to  about  the 
extremity  of  their  woe. 

The  Alleghany,  or  Appalachian  ^Mountains,  traverse  the  whole  length  of  Appalachian 
Virginia.  Tbis  may  be  considered,  according  to  Major  Hotchkiss,  as  a  series  of  comparatively 
long  parallel  valleys,  running  north-east  and  south-west,  separated  from  each  other  by 
mountain  ranges,  that  are  generally  equally  narrow,  long,  and  parallel,  and  rather  elevated. 
"  In  crossing  this  section  to  the  north-west,  at  right  angles  to  its  mountains  and  valleys, 
in  fifty  miles  one  will  cross  from  six  to  ten  of  these  mountain  ranges,  and  as  many  valleys. 
A  strip  of  this  region  is  embraced  in  the  valley  countries,  and  they  iuchide  the  two  or  three 
forest  ranges  that  have  drainage  into  the  valley,  so  that  some  900  square  miles  of  Ajipalachia 
are  politically  classed  with  this  valley."  This  region  is  in  Virginia  "  an  irregular  belt  of 
country,  200  miles  long,  varying  in  width  from  ten  to  fifty  miles.  Its  waters,  generalh', 
flow  north-east  and  south-west ;  Ijut  it  has  basins  that  drain  north  and  north-west,  and  south 
and  south-east.  The  head  of  the  valleys  are  generally  from  2,0UO  to  2,S00  feet  above  tide, 
and  the  waters  often  flow  from  each  way  to  a  central  depression — that  is,  from  600  to  1,200 
feet  above  the  sea  level — before  they  unite  and  break  through  the  enclosing  ranges."  The 
AUeghanies  divide  the  State  into  East  and  Wat.  Tlfijuiia. 

The  latter  division,  for  our  purposes,  we  have  classed  as  simply  a  part  of  the  old  State  ; 
but  on  the  20th  April,  1SG3,  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  government,  the  people  having 
disagreed  with  those  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Virginia  on  the  question  of  secession,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  loyal  to  the  Union.  One  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  domain,  it 
comprises  fifty-three  counties,  nearly  o0i),000  people,  and  a  mineral  region  all  but  un- 
equalled. Charleston,  a  little  town  of  3,000  or  -f^OOO  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  The  view 
on  p.  101  is  a  characteristic  sketch  of  the  AUeghanies. 

The  climate  of  Virginia  is  a  mean  of  extremes  between  the  great  heat  of  the 
Southern  Mississippi  Valley  States  and  the  extreme  cold  of  the  North.  However,  the 
varied  character  of  the  surface  renders  any  account  of  the  climate  difficult  to  be  slated  in 
general  terms.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  country  comprising  level  tracts  hardly  raised 
above  the  sea,  to  long  valleys  2,000  feet  above  its  level,  and  ranges  of  mountains, 
running  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  State,  and  attaining  a  height  of  3,000 
to  4,000  feet,  all  possible  exposures  may  be  found.  It  accordingly  follows  that  Virginia 
comprises  a  variety  of  climates,  "  temperature,  winds,  moisture,  rain,  and  snow-fall, 
beginning  and  ending  of  seasons,  and  all  the  fieriodical  phenomenas.  In  Virginia  the  total 
amount  of  improved  land  is  9,091,t;9-i  acres,  while  the  woodland  is  stated  at  11,128,958, 
the  cash  value  of  the  whole  being  273,236,274  dollars.  Virginia  has  thus  more  cleared  land 
than  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  except  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  There 
were,  at  the  date  of  the  statistics  I  have  access  to,  1,067  farms,  over  30  and  under  10  acres; 
2,590  over  10  a-nd  under  20 ;  10,.538  over  20  and  under  50;  13,300  over  50  and 
under  100  ;    2,684  over  500  and  under  1,000;  while  of  the  whole  57,188,  577  contained  1,000 
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acres  anJ  over.  On  an  average  each  100  persons  have  twenty  cows,  and  each  cow 
gives  on  an  average  10. 4  lbs.  of  butter.  This  is  under  the  average  of  some  of  the  other 
States.  For  instance,  in  New  England  75  lbs.  arc  yielded  by  the  average  cow,  while 
in  the  JNIiddle  States  it  rises  to  87.  However,  in  the  Southern  States,  it  falls  to  22, 
while  in  the  Pacific  States  it  is  only  15.  In  England  we  have  only  an  average  of  nine  cows 
to  every  100  persons.  In  Virginia  there  are  590,935  sheep,  an  average  of  6.4S  to 
every  100  persons.  Honey-bees,  swine  (1,202,707,  an  average  of  10-3  to  each  100 
persons),  cattle  (4'22,C43),  working  oxen  (79,103),  &c.,  are  among  its  other  animal 
riches.  The  fisheries — shad,  herring,  rock-perch,  sturgeon,  sheepshead,  ban,  chub,  spots, 
hogfish,  trout,  tailor,  Spanish  mackerel,  crabs,  lobsters,  oysters,  terrapins,  &c. — are  also 
productive,  to  the  extent  of  over  1,000,000  dollars  worth  of  those  named  being  annually 
caught.  The  delicious  canvas-back  duck,  so  gastronomically  associated  with  j\Iaryl:ind 
and  Virginia,  mallard,  bald-face  owl,  and  other  wild  fowl,  are  common  ;  quail,  pigeons,  wild 
doves,  "  grouse,"  and  wild  turkey,  also  afford  good  sport ;  while  wild  deer  are  still 
plentiful  in  all  portions  of  the  State,  esjiecially  in  Tidewater,  Middle,  and  Mountain 
sections.  Among  the  other  animal  resources  of  the  State  may  be  enumerated  201,933 
horses,  and  3'.',  141  mules  and  asses.  Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  war,  the  live 
stock  of  Virginia  was,  in  1870,  valued  at  43,029,030  dollars,  a  considerable  rise  over  the 
estimate  made  in  1S60.  Wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  are  among 
the  grain  crops  "  raised,"  while  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  sweet  and  "  Irish,"  sugar-cane,  maple 
sugar,  sorghum,  or  Chinese  cane,  beetroot,  wine,  hops,  clover,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  &c., 
are  among  the  other  vegetable  resources  of  the  State.  Tobacco  is,  of  course,  the  staple. 
In  1859  it  produced  about  one-third  of  the  United  States'  crop,  making  about  100  lbs. 
to  each  of  its  inhabitants.  The  State  crop  was  then  121,787,640  lbs.  Weaving — especially 
at  home — has  always  been  a  Virginian  industry,  and  it  shares  in  all  the  other  manufactures 
of  the  Middle  States. 

Its  mines  of  coal  and  iron  are  celebrated,  though  the  native  Virginians  are  more 
addicted  to  cultivating  the  earth  above  than  digging  into  it  beneath  the  surface.  The  first 
is  ever  congenial  to  their  solid  practical  character,  as  befits  the  descendants  of  the  country 
gentleman  who  founded  the  Commonwealth.  In  1870,  Virginia  (exclusive  of  \A'est 
Virginia)  had  712,089  whites  and  512,841  blacks,  a  decrease  of  15,000  compared  with 
1800.  There  were  also  a  few  Indians  and  Chinese  living  within  its  bounds.  It  also 
appears  that  in  1870,  988  out  of  every  1,000  people  were  born  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  twelve  in  each  1,000  were  foreign  born.  The  State  has  3,105  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  so  that  taking  the  census  of  1870  as  the  basis,  the  United  States  having 
at  that  date  38,558,371  people,  Virginia  was  the  tenth  State  in  point  of  population. 
Including  the  territories,  the  population  over  the  whole  United  States  was  10.70  to  tho 
square  mile,  or,  omitting  the  territories,  19.21.  The  centre  of  population,  according  to 
the  "Statistical  Atlas,"  was,  in  the  United  States  in  1870,  sixteen  miles  north  of 
Woodstock  in  Virginia.  In  1830  it  had  passed  nineteen  miles  west-south-west  of 
Moorefield;  in  1840,  to  sixteen  miles  south  of  Clarksburg;  in  1850,  to  twenty-three 
miles  south-east  of  Parkersburg;  and  in  1870,  tii  forty-eight  miles  cast  by  north  of 
Cincinnati.       The     land     surface    area     of     the     United    States,     including    territories,    is 
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^jfiO-'ijSSi  square  miles,  and  that  of  land  and  wator  about  1,000,000,  so  that  Virginia 
has  about  the  cij^-htieth  oi"  the  ai'ea  of  the  whole  country.  Of  the  foreig'u  population  of 
Virginia,  Ireland  furnishes  nearly  one-half,  Germany  one-third,  England  one-sixth,  and 
Scotland  one-twentieth.  About  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  foreig'n-born  population  arc 
found  in  Tidewater,  and  these  chiefly  in  the  seaport  towns.  Over  twenty-nine  per  cent,  live 
in  the  Middle  Country,  eleven  per  cent,  in  the  Valley,  while  Piedmont  has  only  eight,  per 
cent.     Of    the    blacks    only    9, 42  f    were    born    in    other    States,   and    these    chietly    in  the 
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neighbouring  States,  showing  that  buying  and  selling  of  negroes  was  never,  as  in 
the  more  Southern  States,  a  practice  of  the  Virginian  planters.  The  females  were  con- 
sideraljly  in  a  majority  compared  with  the  males,  except  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  where, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  men  had  the  majority.  In  187;J-7;i  there  were  2.53,411  white 
children  and  83,297  black  ones  in  the  public  schools;  and  tlie  sceptics  in  centenarianism 
may  note  the  "fact" — if  fact  it  be— that  there  were  reported,  according  to  the  census 
of  1870,  to  be  230  people — 05  men  and  165  women — 100  years  or  more  of  age.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  see  the  birth  certificates  of  some  of  these  ancient  "  aunts "  and 
"uncles,"  who  are,  of  course,  chiefly  found  among  the  negroes.  Richmond  had,  in 
1870,  51,038  people,  while  Petersburg,  Alexandria,  and  Norfolk  had  all  over  14,000.  The 
others  fell  below  this,  most  of  them  being  under  3,000.     In  1870  there  were  3,890  paupers 
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ill  the  State,  each  supported  at  an  average  cost  o£  seventy-seven  dollars  ninety-one  cents. 
Of  these  twenty-six  were  foreigners.  Crime  is  not  high ;  the  receptions  into  the 
Virginia  Penitentiary,  the  only  great  prison  in  the  State,  having  been,  for  ltl7:i-7-j,  Zli  {^i'i 
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whites   and    181    negroes),    or    al.out    one    in    5,011(1    of    the    population.       These    statistics 

are   given    in    order    that   the  many  inquirers  after  "\'iro-inia   in  tliis    country   may  obtain  a 

more  perfect  idea  of  some   of   its  features  than   can  be  supplied  in  any  other    form.      ^^"e 

may  now  visit    more  at  random  some  of  the  typical    localities  of    this— in    the   opinion   of 

many — most  interesting  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Lynchburg— "  Old  Lynchburg,"  the   inhaljitaiits   love  to  call   it,   vencrati..ii    for  what   is 
61 
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ancient  1)eing  a  distingnisliing  feature  of  the  more  cultivated  classes  in  the  United  States 
as  elsewhere— lies  amoni>'  the  mountains  on  the  southern  hank  of  the  James  River,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Piedmont  District,  and  not  far  from  tlie  hase  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  was  once  one 
of  the  wealthiest  towns  of  America.  Fortunes  liave  been  amassed  here  in  tobacco,  and 
as  it  is  now  becoming  a  railway  centre^  it  is  likely  that  in  time  it  will  rise  from  being  a 
"little  city"  of  12,000  people  to  become  once  more  a  great  wealth-producing  hive  of  industry. 
In  tliat  world  which  lives  among  dictionaries  it  is  famous  as  Laving  given  a  new  word 
to  the  English  language.  Colonel  Lynch,  the  Irish  emigrant,  wiiose  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  town,  was  a  noted  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  hot-headed 
Hibernian,  when  he  caught  a  "  Tory,"  punished  the  individual  whose  chief  crime  was  that 
he  did  not  think  as  Colonel  Lynch  thought,  and  did  as  he  did.  after  so  summary  a 
fashion,  that  in  time  speedy  "justice"  of  a  somewhat  equivocal  type  became  known  all  the 
world  over  as  "  Lynch  Law."  Coal  is  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in  abundance, 
while  the  tobacco  manufactories  are  prosperous.  "  Old  Lynchburg "  still  preserves  some 
of  the  features  of  its  colonial  days,  and  in  this  part  of  Virginia  bits  of  dialect  and 
phrase,  smacking  of  old  English  and  Scotch  manners,  still  linger  among  the  jieople.  This 
shows  how  little  the  community  has  been  altered  within  the  last  hundred  years  by  the 
changes — and  even  revolutions — which  have  so  transformed  other  sections  of  America. 
Yet,  when  one  experiences  the  courtesy  and  graceful  liospitality  of  the  Piedmontese- 
Virginians,  there  cannot  be  much  regret  that  the  world  has  for  so  long  passed  l)y  them 
on  the  other  side.  "  South-west  Virginia,"  writes  Mr.  King,  "  is  a  region  which  will  in 
time  be  overrun  by  tourists  and  land  speculators.  The  massive  ramparts  of  the  Alleghanies 
(p. .  IGl)  are  pierced  here  and  there  by  cuts  through  which  crawls  the  line  of  the  Atlantic, 
Mississippi,  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  towns  are  springing  up  with  almost  Western 
rapidity.  Stores  of  coal  and  iron  are  daily  brought  to  light,  and  the  farmer  of  the  old 
reijhiic  stares  with  wonder,  not  wholly  unmixed  with  jealousy,  at  the  smart  new-comers, 
who    are    agitating  the  subject  of  branch  railroads,  and  the  searching  into  the  very  entrails 

of    the    hills The  traveller  who    hurries    through    Lj-nchburg,   repelled    by  the 

uncouth  and  prosaic  surroundings  of  the  railway  station,  will  lose  real  pleasure.  A 
residence  of  a  few  days  in  the  old  town  will  show  him  much  that  is  novel  and  interestina-. 
He  may  wander  along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  James  below  Lynchburg;  by  the  canal 
whereon  the  gaily-painted  lioats  slip  merrily  to  their  destination;  or  he  may  climb  the 
steep  hills  behind  the  town,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  winding  stream  which  looks  like  a 
silver  thread  among  the  blue  mountuins.  At  noon-tide  he  may  hear  the  mellow  notes  of 
the  horn  by  which  buyers  are  summoned  to  a  tobacco  sale;  and  at  sunset  he  may  watch 
the  curious  groups  of  negroes  returning  from  their  labours,  singing  and  chattering,  or 
noisely  disputing  sduie  momentous  political  issue."  One  of  the  most  famous  of  Virginian 
natural  curiosities  is  the  Natural  Bridge,  which  is  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  as  Lynchburg,  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek.  Perhaps  we  could 
best  describe  this  great  monumental  wonder  in  the  language  of  a  native  Virginian.  "The 
first  view  of  the  bridge  is  obtained  half  a  mile  from  it,  at  a  turn  on  the  stage  rcvd.  It 
is  revealed  with  the  suddenness  of  an  apparition.  Raised  a  hundred  feet  above  the  highest 
trees  of  the   forest,  and  revealed   against  the  purple  side  of  a  distant  mountain,  a  whitish- 
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grey  arch  is  seen,  in  the  effect  of  distance,  as  perfect  and  cle;iii  cut  ;ui  arch  as  its  Egyptian 
inventor  could  have  defined.  The  tops  of  trees  are  waving  in  the  interval,  the  iipj)er  half 
of  which  we  only  see,  and  the  stupendous  arch  that  spans  the  u])per  air  is  relieved  from 
the  first  impression  that  it  is  man^s  masonry,  the  work  of  art,  hy  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  of  soil  that  it  supports,  in  which  trees  and  shruhljery  are  firmly  imhedded,  the  verdant 
crown  and  testimony  of  Nature's  great  work.  And  here  we  are  divested  of  an  imagination 
which  we  believe  is  popular,  that  the  bridge  is  merely  a  huge  slab  of  rock  thrown  across 
a  chasm,  or  some  such  hasty  and  violent  arrangement.  It  is  no  such  thing.  Tlie  arch 
and  the  whole  interval  are  contained  in  one  solid  rock.  The  average  width  of  that 
which  makes  the  bridge  is  eighty  feet,  and  beyond  this  the  rock  extends  for  100  feet  or 
so  in  mural  precipices,  divided  by  only  a  single  fissure,  that  makes  a  natural  pier  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  bridge,  and  up  which  climb  the  hardy  firs,  ascending,  step  by  stej),  on 
the  noble  rockwork  till  they  overshadow  you.  The  mighty  rock  in  the  earth  side,  of 
which  even  what  appears  is  stupendous,  is  of  limestone,  covered  to  the  depth  of  from 
four  to  six  feet  with  alluvial  and  clayey  earth.  The  span  of  the  arch  runs  from  forty-five 
to  sixty  feet  wide,  and  its  height  to  the  under  line  is  196  feet,  and  to  the  head  215  feet. 
The  form  of  the  arch  approaches  the  elliptical.  The  stage-road  which  passes  over  tlie 
Ijridge  runs  from  north  to  south,  with  an  acclivity  of  thirty-five  degrees,  and  the  arch 
is  carried  over  a  diagonal  line,  the  very  line  of  all  others  most  diflicult  f(ir  the  architect 
to  realise,  and  that  best  calculated    for  picturesque   effect." 

In  the  Piedmont  section  farms  may  yet  bo  had  on  verj-  easy  terms,  owing  to  the 
ruin  wrought  by  the  war;  and  in  Virginia,  on  account  of  the  land  having  so  generally 
descended  from  father  to  son  for  long  generations,  it  is  easier  to  get  a  consecutive 
and  secure  title  than  in  most  other  jiarts  of  the  United  States.  The  Alleghany 
springs  in  Montgomery  County,  near  the  Roanoke  River,  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  have  long  lieen  a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  Mrginians. 
The  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  and  may  be  imagined  from  the  sketch  of  a  waterfall 
in  the  close  vicinity  to  "the  springs"  (p.  l(i.j).  The  routine  at  these  resorts  is 
always  much  the  same.  There  is  a  huge  hotel,  with  a  large  diuing-rciom,  a  large 
"  l)ar/'  a  large  ball-room,  and  endless  corridors  of  tiny  bed-rooms.  Here,  however, 
there  is  some  variety.  The  "guests"  are  not  lodged  in  one  monster  barn,  but  the 
caravanserai  is  divided  off  in  a  number  of  pretty  one-storeyed  cottages,  where  the  travellers 
sleep.  "Society"  is  "good,"  and  those  who  love  to  dance  through  half  the  night  can 
indulge  in  such  athletics  to  the  music  of  a  band  of  negro  fiddlers,  and  have  for  partners 
no  "carpet-bagger  Yankee,"  but  the  scions  of  dilapidated  "fust  families,"  who  have 
accepted  the  inevitable,  and  commenced  the  world  anew.  If  they  are  rabid  they  will  talk 
bitterly  of  the  lost  cause,  and  if  moderate  men  and  philosophers,  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
refer  euphemistically  to  the  fratricidal  war  in  which  they  shared  as  "  the  late  uni>leasantncss." 
Still,  everything  in  the  South  smacks  yet,  and  will  long  smack,  of  the  "'  old  times,"  which  l<x)k 
to  those  who  knew  them  as  of  yesterday,  but  in  the  light  of  the  results  as  something  that  was 
in  ages  that  are  past.  Hosts  of  polite  "coloured"  serving-men — ex-valets,  ex-nurses,  ex-maids 
— of  the  "before  the  war"  epoch,  who  will  tell  you  with  pride,  "I  used  to  belong  to  ole 
Mars' ,"    mentioning   some    name    fiimous    in    the    annals    of    slave    proprietorship,    are 
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familiar  features  of  the  place.  "There  is  no  gambling-,  save  an  innocent  whist  party  by 
some  sleepy  old  boys,  who  lurk  in  the  porches,  keeping  out  of  the  strong  morning  sun. 
There  is  no  Saratogian  route  of  carriage  and  drag;  no  crowded  street,  with  ultra  style 
predominating  in  every  costume;  nothing  but  simplicity,  soeialile  enjoyment,  and  excellent 
taste.  In  the  sunny  mornings  the  ladies  and  their  cavaliers  wander  about  the  mountain 
pathwavs;  dress  does  not  exact  homage  until  dinner  time,  and  the  children  join  with 
their  parents  in  the  strolls  and  promenades,  followed  by  the  venerable  '  aunties,^  black 
and  fat,  who  seem  indispensable  appendages  to  every  Southern  family  having  3'oung  children." 

The  .Montgomery  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  the  Yellow  Sulphur  Springs — near  the 
head  of  the  Roaukoe — are  also  favourite  holiday  residences  for  Virginians  and  the  Southern 
jieople  generallv.  They  afford  a  pleasant  retreat  for  families,  cheap,  healthy,  and  good, 
while  the  waters  of  tlie  last  named  are  in  great  request  among  the  ladies  on  account  of  the 
reputation — deserved  or  not— of  curing  children's  diseases,  and  of  their  imparting  a  rare 
])urit3'  of  complexion  to  their  mammas. 

Balcony  Falls  (Plate  XYI.)  is  another  sight  of  Virginia,  a  State  abounding  in  natural 
beauties  of  this  nature,  while  the  Brine  Springs  at  Saltville  are  interesting,  as  supplying 
a  great  portion  of  the  salt  used  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere.  Weir's  Cave,  the  Natural 
Tunnel,  seventy  feet  high  ;  the  Hawk's  Nest,  a  pillar  1,1)00  iect  high  ;  ebbing  and  flowing 
springs,  and  the  Blowing  Cave,  which  sends  out  a  blast  of  cold  air  in  summer,  and 
draws  in  air  in  winter,  are  among  other  sights  of  Virginia,  wjiich  we  can  only  mention. 
Eggleton  Springs,  on  the  New  River,  form  a  point  wl-.ence  the  traveller  may  easily  diverge 
from  his  route  to  examine  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity  of  the  Virginian  mountains.  This 
is  a  jiond  or  lake,  with  no  visible  source  of  supply,  sunk  in  a  kind  of  earthen  cup  -1,500 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  fcprming  and  enlarging  until  it  is  now  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  one-third  of  a  mile  wide.  Submerged  trees  may  be  seen 
below  the  surface,  and  so  deep  is  it  that  a  line  hundreds  of  feet  long  will  not  reach  the  bottom 
in  the  middle.  It  is,  of  course,  fed  by  springs,  the  overplus  of  which  is  not  sufficiently 
carried  off  by  the  outlets.  The  resources  of  South-western  Virginia,  in  agriculture  and 
mines,  are  so  extensive  that  General  Lee  was  justified  in  declaring  that  theoretically  he 
"  could  carry  on  the  war  for  twenty  years  from  those  western  mountains."  Only  he  showed 
his  wisdom  (which  is  always  practical)  by  not  doing  so.  All  Virginia  is  saered  with  memories 
— memories  of  the  gallant  men  who  fought  its  earliest  fights,  and  of  the  swashbuckling 
cavaliers  who  followed  them.  Its  streets,  to  the  student  of  history,  resound  with  the  far- 
distant  echo  of  arquebusiers,  firing  at  the  "  salvages,"  and  with  the  clatter  of  men  in  mail, 
or  the  jingle  of  spurs  on  the  jack-boots  of  the  buft'-coated  cavaliers  of  James  and  the 
Charleses.  George  Washington  and  his  revolutionaries  are  here,  and  in  about,  and  about 
and  over  all,  are  memories  of  Robert  Lee,  and  of  the  gallant,  though  mistaken,  men  who 
obeyed  his  fighting  orders.  The  journey  from  Lvnchburg  to  Petersburg  calls  up  many 
memories.  Not  very  many  years  ago  the  mad  rush  of  desperate  and  hnal  battle  swept 
across  it.  From  the  log  and  earth  parapets  of  Five  Forks,  where  Pickett's  forces  met 
their  doom  at  the  hand  of  Sheridan  ;  from  the  Appomattox,  and  from  Hatcher's  Run ;  from 
Fort  Gregg,  where  the  splendid  Vlississippians  held  on  against  hope  and  fate,  until  nearly  all 
of  them  had  perished;  from   the  entrenchments   of  deserted    Petersburg;   from   Burkesville; 
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from  the  road   to   Jetersville,  over  which  SlieriJan   and  the  "Fifth"  went  clattering;  from 
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Ameha  Court  House  and   from  Sailor's  Creek;  from   the    Ilig-h   Bridg'e,  and    from  Cumber- 
land  Church,    near    Farmville,    where    ilahone    made    his   heroic    stand,    and    would    not    he 
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driven;  from  all  the  liluudy  and  menioraljlr  fields  which  stretch,  sunlit  and  peaceful 
now;  from  the  hills  around  Petersburg,  to  the  village  of  Apiiomattox  Court  House, 
eome  echoes  which  recall  to  us  some  faint  imjiressions  of  "the  splendour  and  ii^'randeur 
of  that  last  resistance  of  the  broken  army  of  Northern  Virginia/'*  Ap]iomattox 
Court  House  lies  silently  hidden  iu  groves  and  gardens,  "  as  if  frightened  hy  the  notorietv 
it  attained."  Few  signs  of  the  great  struggle — material,  terrestrial,  I  mean — remain.  Here 
and  there  in  a  field  the  railway  passenger,  as  he  leans  out  of  the  window  of  the  "ears,"  may 
notice  a  green  grass-covered  entrenchment,  but  even  these  are  disappearing,  and  mile 
after  mile  of  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco  covers  the  places  around  which  only  a  decade  or 
so  ago  the  wild  whirl  of  battle  swept.  The  once  much-beleaguered  towns  are  now  again 
getting  alive  with  the  rattle  "of  spindles  and  the  ring  of  hammers  on  tobacco  hogsheads. "^ 

In  Norfolk  County  is  the  "Great  Dismal  Swamp"  celebrated  in  the  anti-slavery 
literature  of  the  days  "  before  the  war."  It  is  a  succession  of  weird  and  apparently 
irreclaimable  marshes,  "  through  which  run  black  currents  of  water,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  spring  up  thousands  of  dead  tree  trunks,"  many  of  them  charred  by  recent  fires. 

The  city  of  Norfolk  has  cpiite  an  English  aspect,  and  might  at  first  sight  be  mistaken 
for  one  of  the  ancient  towns  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  England,  but  with  a  life  rather 
brisker  than  the  latter.  The  negroes  are,  however,  struggling  to  get  the  upper  hand  at 
every  municipal  election,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  as  they  are  a  large  element  in  the 
"  vote "  they  may  succeed  in  ruining  the  old  town  for  a  time. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia  (p.  160),  and  so  long  as  it  lasted,  of  the  Confederacy,  is 
a  pleasant  town,  the  first  view  of  which,  from  the  James  River,  is  really  very  striking,  and 
gives  the  city  the  appeai-ance  of  being  much  greater  than  it  really  is.  It  has  now  nearly 
611,000  inhabitants,  and  the  total  assessed  value  of  its  real  estate  and  personal  property  amounts 
to  37,000,000  dollars.  Its  exports  amounted,  in  1875,  to  2,243,716  dollars,  and,  like  most 
Southern  towns,  its  trade  has  taken  an  upward  turn  since  the  war.  Tobacco,  coffee,  and 
flour  are  its  staples,  and  there  is  little  douljt  but  that  it  will  become  in  time  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Southern  ii-on  manufacturing-  centres.  The  days  of  "  land  and  niggers  " 
are  past,  and  railroads  are  teaching  the  Virginians  that  there  are  other  things  quite  as 
profitable.  In  twent}-  years,  manufacturers  will  become  in  Virginia  what,  in  the  days 
"  before  the  war,"  planters  were — the  aristocrats  of  the  country.  The  old  Virginian  hated 
cities.  In  the  spread  of  the  manufactories,  as  Mr.  King  well  remarks,  he  saw  the  symbol  of 
the  decay  of  the  society  which  produced  him  and  his.  Cities  are  democratic,  and  aecordingly- 
the  aristocratic  planter  disliked  them,  their  corruption,  and  the  ambitious  popvdations 
that  never  showed  him  sufficient  respect.  In  the  planter's  eye  the  rich  manufacturer  was 
just  as  much  a  pi/rf'////  as  the  Manchester  man  is  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  long-pedigreed 
English  sfjuire.  To  the  mind  of  the  ex-Virginian  slave-owner,  the  lordly  agriculturist  was, 
and  is  still,  the  only  fitting  t\-pe  of  the  real  "gentleman."  "He  shudders  when  he  sees 
the  youths  of  the  now  school  joining  in  commerce,  buying  and  selling  mines,  talking 
of  opening  new  railroad  routes,  and  Imilding  cotton-mills.      He  flies  to  the  furthest  corner 

*  King :   '•  Soufhcm  States,"  p.   .59". 
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of  the  lands  that  have  been  spared  out  of  the  wrecks  caused  l)y  the  war,  and  strives  to 
foro-et  the  present  and  to  live  as  he  did  '  before  the  surrendi-r/  like  a  country  sqnire  in 
J^ndand  two  hundred  years  ago."  Charlottesville  is  another  lovely  town,  perhaps  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  all  the  many  beautiful  Virginian  towns.  It  is,  of  course,  small  compared 
with  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  but  being  the  seat  of  the  oldest  of  the  Southern  Universities 
it  has  airs  of  learned  leisure  which  befit  its  reputation  and  surroundings. 

Lexington  is  one  of  the  Meccas — for  they  have  several — of  A'irginiaiis.  From  the 
Military  Institute  some  of  the  best  talent  of  "the  war"  went  out.  Three  of  its  professoi-s 
and  l:2o  of  its  alumini  were  killed,  and  350  of  its  graduates  were  wounded  in  the  struggle. 
Here  is  the  grave  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was  once  a  professor  in  this  institution,  and 
in  the  Washington  and  Lee  College  is  the  tomb  of  General  Lee,  who  died  as  principal 
of  the  establishment  which  now  shelters  his  body. 

With  all  its  magnificent  resources  the  negro  difficulty — though  not  so  i)rominent  in 
Virginia  as  elsewhere — is  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  seriously  impede  the  prosperity  of  the 
State.  The  African  has  taken  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  politics  and  its  pelf  with  singular  avidity. 
The  Conservatives  declare  that  in  trickery  they  are  no  match  for  tlie  ci)lmuvd  politician. 
Among  other  things — in  Petersburg,  at  least,  where  the  scandal  has  its  loi-(d<: — it  is  said  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  burial  records  of  the  negro  population,  since  it  is  their 
custom  "  to  make  a  dead  voter  renew  his  life  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  friends."  The  negro 
is,  however,  showing  himself  anxious  for  knowledge.  If  he  would  but  add  this  to  a  moderate 
ansietv  for  work,  he  would  soon  become  a  blessing  instead  of,  as  in  too  many  cases,  a 
nuisance  to  the  State.  Schools  for  his  education  are  being  established  throughout  the  country, 
though  as  yet  the  ex-slave-owners,  from  mistaken  ideas  regarding  the  dangerous  character 
of  "  book-learned  niggers,"  or  from  mere  apathy,  are  not  showing  much  desire  to  forward 
these  praiseworthy  exertions  of  private  philanthropists  and  the  Government.  A  little 
too  great  inclination  to  "  take  liberties "  is  always  the  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian, 
bond  or  free,  and  though  no  doubt  the  law  gives  him  his  "  rights,"  }et  it  cannot  lie 
expected  that  the  proud  planters  will  always  be  inclined  to  grant  them  when  they  run 
to  the  indiscreet  length  of  insisting  on  first-class  seats  in  railway  carriages.  Still  we 
must  say,  that,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  an  almost  studied  desire 
to  do  nothing  ungenerous  towards  the  "  freedman,"  which  presages  great  things  for  the 
"Old  Dominion."  The  farmers  also  seem  more  anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  hard 
work  in  reconstructing  their  shattered  fortunes  than  in  spending  their  time  in  the  emj>ty 
wind-grinding  of  politics.  Now  and  then  some  extreme  Secessionists — probably  those 
who  were  the  readiest  at  first  to  tiike  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States — will 
flout  a  few  Confederate  flags.  But  these  mementoes  of  a  lost  cause  excite  little  enthusiasm 
among  a  people  only  too  anxious  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  make  the  best  of  what  has 
been  left  them  after  the  "  late  unpleasantness." 

NouTH    Carolina. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  description  of  the  United  States 
— State   by    State — brief   as    the    account    must    necessarily   be,    is    wearisome.       However, 
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it  is  impossible  to  g-ivc  a  just  idea  of  the  Great  Uejniblic  iii  any  other  way.  One  State 
may  not  differ  very  widely  from  the  one  next  to  it  in  physical  geog-raphy.  But  it  is  often 
another  country  so  fur  as  iirejudices,  feelings,  interests,  and  the  peculiar  American 
feeling  of  State  pride  is  concerned.  In  the  North  this  is  marked,  but  it  is  in  tlie  South 
that  it  attains  its  maximum  of  development,  and  the  intensity  with  which  "  the  State " 
is  loved,  apart  from  the  fnct  of  its  being  one  of  the  component  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Governments,  had  a  weighty  iiiHuence  in  bringing  about  the  Civil  "War.  When 
one  Southerner  meets  another,  almost  the  first  question  he  asks  is  in  regard  to  "  his  State." 
Two  gentlemen  will  meet  in  a  railway  ear  or  on  a  steamboat,  and  will  introduce  each  other 
by  a  query  as  to  their  respective  States.  The  ice  being  thus  broken,  they  will  proceed 
to  discuss  politics  or  things  in  general.  But  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  respective  States 
is  essential,  probably  for  the  simple  reason  that  until  they  know  this  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  meet  on  common  ground,  or  avoid  the  well-known  prejudices  or  raw  ]ioints  of 
each  other.  Every  traveller  in  America  must  have  noticed — more  particularly  in  the  Southern 
States — how  anxious  travellers  in  a  public  conveyance  are  to  know  if  there  is  any  one 
from  "their  State."  If  there  happens  to  be  such  an  individual,  then  the  states-men  instantly 
fraternise,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  are  on  the  most  amicable  terms.  County,  and 
even  parish  pride  are  characteristics  of  some  parts  of  England,  but  though  we  have  counties 
exceeding  in  jnipulation  all  l>ut  the  largest  of  tlie  American  States,  yet  nothing  like  the  State 
pride  of  America  is  witnessed  amongst  us.  One  traveller  assures  us  that  on  a  certain  night 
the  train  in  one  of  the  Southeni  States  halted  at  a  little  side  station  in  the  middle  of  the 
pine  woods  to  ]iick  uji  a  solitary  traveller.  Before  taking  his  seat  he  shouted  into  the 
carriage,  "Is  thar'  any  one  heah  from  Tennessee?"  Obtaining  no  response,  he  repeated 
the  question  in  the  next  carriage,  and  his  states-men  being  apparently  scarce  in  that  train, 
for  the  whole  length  of  it  was  heard  out  of  the  darkness  the  monotonously  plaintive  cry, 
"  Is  thar'  any  one  heah  from  Tennessee  ?  " 

North  Carolina  must,  therefore,  be  described  apart  from  South  Carolina.  The  former 
State  is  about  IjO  miles  long  and  about  180  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  50,701  square  miles. 
In  1870  there  were  078,170  whites,  391,650  negroes,  and  1,241  civilised  Indians,  in  all 
1,071, Sol  people  in  the  State.  The  ]iart  of  the  State  lying  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
swampy  in  many  places,  and  Hat  and  alluvial  throughout;  but  to  the  west  it  rises 
into  undulating  hills,  and  is  traversed  by  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  culminate 
in  Mount  Mitchell,  elevated  6,582  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  between  these  ridges 
a  table-land  about  ;2,000  feet  high.  Pitcli  pine  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
low  lands,  but  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  and  even  g'old,  are  mined.  In  1S70,  12,.S21,09.j 
dollars  worth  of  materials  were  used  in  manufacturing  19,021,327  dt)llars  worth  of 
goods.  Raleigh  is  the  capital,  but  Wilmington  and  Fayetville  are  also  considerable 
towns.  North  Carolina  was  the  lirst  State  to  demand  separation  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  taste  for  secession  being  an  acquired  one  in  the  State,  it  promptly  joined  the  Con- 
federacy in  1801.  The  flat,  swamjiy  country  extends  about  100  miles  back  from  the  coast, 
and  is  inhabited  by  "a  low  and  almost  worthless  population."  The  next  region  supports 
wheat,  tobacco,   and    cotton,  while    the   mountains   grows   nothing   in   jiarticular,  but   is  rich 
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lu  mines.  The  mount aineors  of  North  Carolina  seem  a  diiTeront  race  from  tliose  of  the 
lowlands,  so  different,  indeed,  that  they  have  sometimes  tried  hard  to  secure  a  division 
of  the  State,  addiny  to  their  mountains  those  of  Tennessee.  The  Lowlanders  know  little  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  to  the  latter  have  almost  always  belonged  the  men  in  \Thom  the  State 
takes  any  pride.  Seen  from  the  sea,  the  North  Carolina  coast  is  flat  and  uninteresting. 
"  There  is  an  aspect  of  wild  desolation  about  the  swamps  and  marshes  which  one  ma)'  at 
first  Hud  picturestpie,  liut  which  finally  wearies  and  annoys  the  eye.  But  the  coast  is  cut 
up  into  a  network  of  navigable  sounds,  rivers,  and  creeks,  where  the  best  of  fish  abounds, 
and  where  trade  may  some  day  flow  in.  The  shad  and  herring  fisheries  in  these  inlets 
are  already  sources  of  much  jirolit.  The  future  export  of  })ine  and  cypress  timber,  taken 
from  the  mighty  forests,  will  yield  an  immense  revenue.  The  swamps  or  dry  tracts  along 
the  coast  are  all  capable  of  producing  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  They  give  most 
astonishing  returns  for  the  culture  of  the  sweet  potato,  the  classic  j)eanut  or  '  guber,'  the 
grape,  and  many  kinds  of  vegetables.  Malarial  fevers  will  of  course  seize  on  the  inhabitant 
of  this  region  who  does  not  pay  jiroper  attention  to  the  drainage  all  about  him.  It  is 
believed  that  along  this  coast  great  numbers  of  vineyards  will  in  time  be  established,  for 
there  are  unrivalled  advantages  for  wine  growing,"  Carolina  suffered  greatly  by  the 
warj  and  in  that  State  may  \)e  probably  found  men  more  bitter  and  desponding  than  in 
any  of  the  other  Southern  States.  North  Carolina  was  always  one  of  the  chief  pro-slavery 
communities.  When  the  war  broke  out  it  held  35(1,000  negroes,  and  comjjrised  an  aristocracy 
of  men-owners,  whose  fortunes  have  been  greatly  shattered.  The  negroes,  moreover,  are 
of  rather  a  low  type,  and  have  only  too  completely  demonstrated  their  uniitness  to  be 
trusted  with  jiolitical  power,  by  the  wild  orgie  of  plundrr  and  ojjjjression  which,  hided  by 
a  few  scoundrelly  "carpet-baggers"  from  the  Nortli,  ami,  indeed,  from  (juarters  nearer 
home,  they  inaugurated  on  the  whites.  The  carnival  of  robbery  and  maladminstration 
burdened  the  State  with  a  debt  of  between  :36,000,000  and  10,000,000  dollars,  most  of 
which  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  black  and  white  thieves,  who  in  the  turmoil  had 
put  themselves  into  jMwer.  Out  of  16,000,000  dollars  voted  by  the  Legislature  for 
public  works  only  half  a  million  has  ever  been  devoted  to  that  j)urpose ! 

We  have  engraved  some  specimens  of  the  scenery  of  North  Carolina.  Grandfather 
Mountain,  in  the  Alleghanies  (p.  169),  is  one  of  the  chief  points  seen  from  the  summit  of 
Mountain  Mitchell,  looking  towards  the  north-east,  Table  Rock  and  Hawk  Bill,  twin 
mountains,  being  in  front  of  it.  More  pleasing  bits  of  scenery  are  the  sketches  given  on 
pp.  m  and  1 73,  which  require  no  description.  North  Carolina  is  shockingly  illiterate.  Out 
of  350,000  pupil-children  there  were,  in  1873,  oiily  150,000  at  school,  and  in  the  same  year 
it  was  estimated  that  within  the  borders  of  the  State  were  350,000  people  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

South   Carolina 

has  an  area  of  34,000  square  miles,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  last  census, 
of  705,006,  of  whom  289,607  were  whites,  415,811!  negroes,  and  125  civilised  Indians. 
Carolina  had,  until  its  reconstruction  in  1868,  an  essentially  aristocratic  Constitution, 
in    so    far    that    its    Presidential    electors    and    its    executive    were   not    elected    by    popular 
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suffrage,  l>ut  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature.  It  is,  however,  democratic 
euougli  now.  The  negro  dominates  it  almost  without  check.  Physically,  South  Carolina  is 
onlv  a  continuation  of  North  Carolina,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  we  have 
previously  said  regarding  the  topography  of  the  State.  Even  bad  government  of  the 
superlativelv  evil  t\pe  of  that  which  has  for  so  long  atHictc!  South  Carolina  has  been 
unable  to  crusli  all  life  out  of  it.  Its  lands  are  too  rich  for  tliat.  Accordingly,  this  State, 
like  most  others,  has  made  some  progress  since  the  war,  its  railways,  and  consequently 
its  cotton  products,  having  greatly  increased.  The  planters'  lands  have  passed,  in  in.-iny  cases, 
into  the  hands  of  the  negroes,  by  the  Act  of  Forfeiture,  a  scandalous  piece  cf  legisla- 
tion unsm-passed  by  anything  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Hence  the 
black  reigns  supreme,  especially  in  the  cities,  where  they  herd,  and  are  in  an  immense 
majority  over  the  whites.  Rice  is  one  of  the  stajjle  crops  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  rice 
and  cotton  Charleston,  the  capital,  grew  rich.  In  IS 70  the  product  was  •32,304,8:^.j  lbs., 
ao-ainst  119,llllt,.'):2 1  lbs.  in  ISdO.  It  is,  howevei-,  now  recovering  the  shock  it  sustained 
during  the  war,  when  the  rice-tields  were  deserted.  Charleston  is,  however,  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  It  is  prosperous  mainly  because  it  has  not  depended  solely  on  cotton 
and  rice,  but  has  established  manufactories,  and  her  business  men  have  not  allowed  them 
to  incontinently  wilt  under  their  temporary  reverse  of  fortune.  Every  year  since  the 
war  the  cotton  receipts  at  Charleston  have  increased,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  rice, 
timber,  and  other  of  its  materials  of  trade.  Charleston  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  American 
townis,  and  one  of  the  loveliest.  Of  these  characteristics  the  monstrous  curruption 
and  spoliation  which  have  pi'evailed  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  State  since  the  advent  of 
black  government  could  not  deprive  it.  In  the  work  I  have  so  frequently  quoted,  for  the 
reason  that  it  supplies  the  best  and  most  impartial  view  of  the  Southern  States  which  we 
have  met  with,  full  details  of  the  changed  condition  of  affairs  are  supplied.  The  following 
description  of  Beaufort,  once  one  of  the  centres  of  sea-island  cotton  cultivation  in  South 
Carolina,  may  give  in  a  few  words  an  idea  of  the  jiass  things  have  been  brought  to : — 
"  If  the  planter  of  the  days  when  the  royal  colony  of  South  Carolina  was  in  the  height 
of  its  glory  could  I'eturn  now  and  wander  through  the  streets  of  moss-grown  Beaufort, 
he  would  be  amazed;  but  no  more  so  woidd  the  planter  of  18.30  or  ISilO,  if  he  too  might 
return.  For  it  would  be  found  that  in  a  decade  and  a  half  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
revolutions  ever  recorded  in  history  has  occurred.  A  wealtliy  anil  highly  prosperous 
commimity  has  been  reduced  to  beggarv;  its  vassals  have  become  its  lords,  and  dispose 
of  the  present  and  pledge  the  future  resources  of  the  State.  In  ten  years  the  total 
valuation  of  the  commonwealtli  has  been  reduced  from  nearlv  .")00,000,000  dollars  to  barely 
1.5,000,000  dollars  at  the  present  time;  the  banking  capital  of  Charleston  fn>m  1:5,000,000 
dollars  to  ."5,000,000  dollars ;  the  insurance  capital  is  nearly  destroyed.  The  taxes  have 
been  increased  from  392,000  dollars  in  1800  to  2,000,000  dollars  in  1870.  Slaves  valued 
at  174,000,000  dollars  have  been  freed,  and  set  to  learn  the  arts  of  self-government  and 
civilisation.  More  than  100,1100  blacks  now  inhabit  the  State,  and  their  number  is 
constantly  increasing.  Thousands  of  planters  have  been  so  utterly  ruined  that  they  can 
never  hope  to  attain  comfortable  circumstances  again.  Opposite  an  elegant  mansion  in 
one  of    the  main  streets  of  Beaufort  is  a  small  unambitious  structure,  iu   whieii  the  fin-mer 
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occupant  of  the  yraud  inuiiiioii  id  selling-  goods  at  retail.  He  retunied  after  the  capture 
of  the  town  to  llnd  himself  stripped  of  everything,  and  has  been  living  in  view  of  his 
former  splendour  ever  since.  His  lields  are  held  by  strangers,  his  house  is  converted  into 
.offices.  In  a  day,  as  it  were,  he  and  thousands  of  others  were  reduced  to  complete 
/.lependeuce,    and   compelled   to    live    under   the    government   of  the    ignorant    slaves,   whose 
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labour  they  had  grown  rich  on."  *  It  may  be  poetic  justice,  Init  still,  apart  from  all 
ideas  about  slavery,  on  which  we  lielieve  the  world  is  now  tolerably  well  agreed,  it  seems 
«ruel  to  the  last  degree.  The  same  picture  might  be  drawn  of  almost  anj-  portion  of  the 
Southern  States  where  the  negro  is  in  power.     To  use  the  words  of  his  own  savage  song : — 

"  Do  bottom  rail's  on  do  top, 
An'  •n'o's  gwine  to  keep  it  Jar." 

Eut  perhaps  he  won't.      Already  there  is  a  dawn  of  better  things.     Education  wnll  not  make 


*  King:   ••Southern  ,State.s"  (187-5),  p.  428. 
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men — black  or  white — honest;  but  it  may  teach  them  tliat  if  they  wish  to  retain  some  share 
of  power,  robbery  of  the  public  purse  is  not  the  best  policy.      The  negro  is  seeking  knowledge, 
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and  tilling  the  benches  in  the  universities  deserted  by  the  white  students,  whose  racial 
prejudices  are  keener  than  their  love  of  learning.  Brain  is  in  tlie  end  stronger  than  muscle, 
and  even  in  South  Carolina  may  not  prove  synonymous  with  right. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TiiK    United    States:    GiioiiGiA  :   Fi.ninDA;    Alabama;    Mississifim  ;   Tenxessee;   Kentucky. 

G'KonaiA  has  an  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  of  SH)  miles,  and  a  breadth,  where 
it  is  widest,  of  -ZiJi  miles,  the  whole  area  being  .jS,U()0  square  miles.  In  1^70  it  ooutuiuod 
], £00,009  inhabitants,  of  whom  .jI.j,]  1-2  were  "coloured."  The  physical  features  of  the  State 
are  varied.  Much  vi'  it  along  the  sea-shore  consists  of  low  alluvial  lands  and  swamps, 
from  which  it  rises  into  an  undulating  and  hilly  country,  culminating  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  in  the  north  and  north-western  portion  of  the  State.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Savannah,  and  Chattalioochee,  and  all  of  the  principal  streams  run  towards  the  south  and 
south-east.  About  a  fifth  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  products  are  as 
varied  as  the  soils.  The  islands  fringing  the  coast  grow  the  famous  Sea  Island  cotton, 
vhile  the  river  bottoms  produce  rice,  cotton,  maize,  sugar,  and  the  pine  barrens  abundance 
of  timber,  and  could  be  easily  made  to  yield  other  crops.  The  central  region  contains  soil  which 
is  now  exhausted,  owing  to  the  wasteful  system  of  agriculture  under  the  slave  system,  but  the 
"Cherokee  country,"  though  long  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  is  yet  so  rich  that  it  will  yield 
fifty  to  seventy-six  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  Gold  was  at  one  time  mined  in  considerable 
abundance,  as  are  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  marble,  and  precious  stones  still  to  some  extent. 
Passing  from  Aitken  in  Soiith  Carolina  to  Augusta  in  Georgia,  the  traveller  passes  through 
the  region  known  as  the  Sandhills.  He  sees  busy  manufacturing  villages,  hears  the  whirl 
of  spindles,  and  on  every  hand  witnesses  the  signs  of  })rogressive  industry.  Yet  all  this 
of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  war,  and  leads  one  to  reflect  on  the  lost  oj^portunities  of  their 
Southern  States,  for  more  than  two  centuries.  This  Sandhill  region  extends  from  the 
north-eastern  border  of  South  Carolina  to  the  south-eastern  border  of  Georgia.  Its  climate 
is  wonderfully  revivifying,  and  its  soil  excellently  suited  for  rearing  valuable  fruits 
unknown  in  the  bleaker  north.  The  upper  limits  of  the  Sandhills  in  South  Carolina  are 
close  to  the  rivers,  and  very  clearly  defined.  They  are  supjjosed  to  have  been  ancient 
sandbanks  not  far  from  the  sea-shore,  and  are  now  usually  clothed  with  aromatic  forests 
of  the  yellow  and  "  short-leaved "  pine,  the  Spanish  and  water  oak,  the  rod  maple, 
the  sweet  gum,  the  haw,  the  j'ersimmou,  the  wild  orange,  the  China  tree,  the  lovely 
Kuliiiiii — the  spoonwood,  or  calico  bush  of  the  South — the  Haming  azalea,  the  honeysuckle,  the 
white  locust,  the  China  burr,  and  other  evergreens,  while  under  their  shade  Hourish  the  iris, 
the  phlox,  and  the  silk  grass.  Japonicas  grow  ten  feet  high  in  the  open  air,  and  blossom 
late  in  the  winter,  and  the  "  fringe  tree"  and  Lui/crsfroiulu  ludivn  "dot  the  lawns  with  a 
dense  array  of  blossoms."  The  "  unstimulated  soil"  will  not  produce  cotton  or  cereals  more 
than  two  years  in  succession,  but  it  supports  thickets  of  peaches,  apricots,  jiomegranates,  figs, 
pears,  all  kinds  of  berries,  and  grape-vines  (if  extraordinary  luxuriance,  in  addition  to  Northern 
vegetables,  which,  however,  here  ripen  in  the  months  of  April  and  jNIay.  To  this  pleasant  land 
and  kindly  climate  came,  in  the  halcyon  days  "  befo'  the  wah,"  alike  the  planter  from  the 
liwlands,  and  the  merchant  from  Boston  and  New  York.  The  latter  still  arrives  with  the 
first  hints  of  winter  to  occupy  his  pretty  cottage  in  Aitkin.      But  he  has  now  the  little  town 
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all  to  himself.  The  planter  comes  no  more  :  his  splendour  and  spendthrift  profusion  are  things 
of  the  i)ast.  Still,  Aitkin,  like  many  other  places,  is  recovering-  from  the  deiiression  that  the 
fatal  struggle  brought  on  it.  Traces  of  the  war  are  disappearing,  and  when  prosperity 
comes  once  more  Lack  to  the  Southerners,  it  will  no  douht  rise  from  its  ruin  an  infinitely  more 
floiu-ishing,  if  an  entirely  "reconstructed"  city.  Nothing  can  ever  make  it  otherwise  than 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  Southern  towns. 

'■'Reconstruction"  in  Georgia  was  a  failure.  Accordingly  the  negro  in  that  part  of 
the  world  holds  the  white  men,  and  especially  that  mystic  jiortion  of  them  leagued  as 
the  avenging  Ku-Klux  faction,  in  profound  respect.  The  African  is  here  more  inclined  to 
"  take  a  back  seat "  than  in  most  other  cpiarters  of  America,  to  herd  together  in  little 
villages  mth  his  kith  and  kin  (p.  176),  and,  above  all,  is  particularly  careful  never 
to  be  obtrusive  in  quarrels  with  \\hite  men,  as  we  are  assured  by  an  eye-witness 
that  the  rural  Caucasian  has  a  kind  of  subdued  thirst  for  negro  gore,  which,  when  once 
aroused,  is  not  readily  quenched.  In  Atlanta,  outwardly,  at  least,  nearly  all  the  old 
scars  inflicted  by  the  war  have  healed.  Its  streets  have  a  smart  appearance,  and  its  hand- 
some residences  are  in  agreeable  contrast  with  the  many  tumble-down,  un[)ainted  mansions 
one  sees  throughout  the  ex-Slave  States. 

Savannah — the  "  forest  city  " — is  a  town  of  another  type.  The  contrast  between  it  and 
Atlanta  is  so  marked  that  the  visitor  on  arriving  seems  to  have  come  into  another  country, 
and  in  a  few  hours  to  have  crossed  the  sea.  It  is  still  a  pretty  town,  but  its  loveliness  is  that 
of  the  sombre  and  voluj^tuous  semi-tropical  Liwlands,  and  its  atmosphere  no  longer  the  bracing 
air  of  the  uplands,  but  the  sluggish  climate  peculiar  to  the  coast  regions  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to  Florida.  The  Savannah  River,  uj)  which  you  sail,  returning  from  Florida  some 
radiant  morning,  seems  to  you  to  have  no  affinity  with  the  Savannah,  which  far  among 
the  Northern  Mnuntains  you  have  seen  born  of  the  frolicsome  or  riotous  streamlets,  for  ever 
leaping  and  roaring  in  the  passes  or  over  mighty  waterfalls.  Here  it  is  broad,  and  deep, 
and  strong,  and  near  the  bluff  on  which  the  city  stands  it  is  freighted  with  ships  from 
European  ports,  and  from  the  northern  cities  of  the  -American  coast.  The  moss-hung  oaks,  the 
magnolias,  the  orange  trees,  the  bays,  the  i^almettoes,  the  oleanders,  the  pomegranates,  the 
lovely  jaf)onicas,  astonish  the  eyes  which  have  learned  to  consider  a  more  northern  foliage 
as  Georgian.  \  ery  grand  in  their  way  were  the  forests  of  pine,  with  their  sombre  aisles, 
and  the  mournful  whispers  of  the  breeze  stealing  through  them  :  but  here  is  the  charm  of 
the  odorous  tropical  South,  which  no  one  can  explain.  Yet  it  is  not  here  that  one  nmst 
look  for  the  greatest  wealth  of  the  State  ;  for  middle  Georgia  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  agri- 
cultural region  in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  hundreds  of  farms  along  the  western 
boundary  are  notable  instances  of  thorough  and  profitable  culture  (King).  It  was  at 
Savannah  that  the  existence  of  Georgia  began,  for  it  was  here  that  Oglethorjie  planted  his  tiny 
colony  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  When  the  traveller  walks  through  its  sylvan  streets,  shaded 
by  a  wealth  of  foliage,  and  yet  with  all  the  conveniences  of  a  great  commercial  centre,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  1731  the  inhabitants  had  to  lock  themselves  up  in  their 
cabins  at  night  "because  the  alligators  strolled  through  the  town  seeking  whom  they 
might  devour,"  and  that  up  to  a  much  more  recent  period  they  were  kept  in  constant 
dread   of  the  neighbouring  Indians  scalping  them  off    the  face  of  the  aboriginal    earth    on 
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which  they  were  encroaching'.  Savannah  is  also  a  city  of  health  to  which  used-up  folks 
much  resort.  It  has  a  temperature  resomlilinjr  that  of  Gibraltar,  Palermo,  Bermuda, 
Sydney,  or  Shang'hai,  and  is  about  equally  proud  of  its  share  iu  all  the  struggles  which. 
America  has  gone  through,  and  of  the  remarkable  progress  which  it,  like  all  the  States, 
has  experienced   since  "  the  war."      Savannah   is  the  rival   of  Charleston   in  cotton  (p.  177), 
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and  more  than  its  rival  as  a  city  to  which  the  light-hearted  Southerner  who  has  "  recon- 
structed" himself,  and  prospered  under  the  operation,  resorts  to  have  "a  good  time  generally  " 
when  his  harvest  is  housed.  About  the  end  of  November  the  city  is  filled  with  gaiety. 
Agricultural  shows,  races,  reviews,  and  balls  are  plentiful;  wassail  resounds,  and  money 
seems  to  flow  almost  as  plentifullv  as  before  "  the  late  unpleasantness."  The  laugh  of  the 
tall  planter  mingles  with  the  cough  of  the  Northern  invalid  in  the  halls  of  the  hotels  : 
elegant  equipages  dash  along  the  roads  leading  to  "  Thunderbolt^' — a  jiretty  riverside 
resort — or   to  the   sombre  "  Bonaventure"  cemetery,   once    the   site   of  the  home  where  the 
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Tatnull  family  lived  iu  almost  regal  splendour.  Savannah  is  a  well-conducted  town. 
Brawls  are  few,  and  larcenies,  save  when  they  arise  from  "  the  undeveloped  moral  con- 
sciousness "  of  the  freedman,  are  few.  But  the  day  of  the  negro  was  of  short  duration 
in  the  "Forest  City."  He  has  now  no  longer  a  voice  in  city  affairs;  oiilv  about  KHJ  vote, 
and    tliey    are    at    present    unrepresented    in   the    city    council.       J-Alucation    is    much     more 
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advanced  here  than  iu  the  "back  country,"  but  the  black  children  arc  still  to  a  great  extent 
excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  schools,  an  absurd  and  \-ery  mischievous  jn-ejudiee 
against  raising  Sambo  out  of  the  slough  of  his  old  ignorance  still  prevailing  among  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  ancicii  mjiiiw.  Georgia  is  not  likely  to  soon  rapidly  uicrease 
in  population.  The  "  poor  mean  white"  is  in  tliat  State  the  poorest  of  his  jioverty-stricken 
order,  and,  unable  to  make  a  living  iu  tiio  more  sterile  districts  out  of  the  exhausted  sod, 
is  moving  iu  great  numbers  into  Texas,  as  indeed  he  is  from  Alabama  and  most  of  the 
63 
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cottuu  States.  Vet  the  wealtli  of  Gieurg-ia  is  on  the  increase,  though  the  hibourers  have 
decreased.  Improved  agrienltiuv,  the  use  of  fertilisersj  as  well  as  that  energetic  spirit  of 
the  Cieorgiaus — which  distinguishes  them  above  the  jieople  of  the  neighbouring  States — 
have  aceomjdished  great  things,  and  will  yet  accomplish  still  greater.  Before  the  war^ 
the  cotton  States  were  dependent  on  the  North  for  almost  every  manufacturetl  article. 
As  a  (leorgian  journalist  remarked  a  few  years  ago — "  A  Georgian  farmer  use.s  a 
Nortlieru  axe-helve  and  axe  to  cut  uj)  the  hickory;  chops  out  his  cotton  witli  a  New 
England  hoe;  gins  his  cotton  upon  a  Boston  gin;  hoops  it  with  Pennsylvania  iron;  hauls 
it  to  market  in  a  Concord  wagon,  while  the  little  grain  that  he  raises  is  cut  and  pre- 
pared for  sale  with  Yankee  implements.  We  find  the  Georgian  housewife  cooking  with 
an  Allxuiy  stove  :  and  even  the  food,  especially  the  luxuries,  are  imported  from  the  North. 
Georgia's  fair  daughters  are  clothed  in  Yankee  muslins,  decked  in  Massachusetts  ribbons 
and  Rhode  Island  jewelry."  This  is  still  true,  though  the  creation  of  manufacturing 
cities  at  Columbus,  Macon,  Albany,  Thomaston,  Augusta,  .Atlanta,  INIarietta,  ^Vthens,  and 
Dalton  jiromise  iu  time  to  make  this  reproach  a  something  of  the  past.  The  number  of 
small  farms  is  increasing,  and  the  negroes  have  got  into  their  possession  much  good  cotton 
land,  which,  with  au  utter  recklessness  for  the  future,  they  are  rapidly  ruining.  The  black  man 
is  lazy,  just  as  the  white  one  was  (and  is),  and  just  as  fond  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  loimging 
through  the  Iteautiful  woods,  and  along  the  noble  streams,  as  was  his  "owner"  in  the  bad  old 
times.  In  the  lowlands  of  the  State  the  whites  are  shiftless,  indolent,  uneducated,  and  always 
comjilaining.  It  was  in  this  section  that  an  old  woman  exjjlained  to  a  thirsty  traveller  that 
they  could  not  give  him  any  milk  "  because  the  dog  was  dead."  It  appears  on  further  inquiry 
that  the  defunct  animal  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  up  the  cows  to  be  milked  at  eventide, 
and  that  since  his  untimely  decease  none  of  the  family  had  felt  inclined  to  go  in  search 
of  the  errant  kine !  Salt  pork  and  whiskey  form  the  staple  diet  of  the  inhaliitants  of  a 
region  where  the  finest  of  oxen  and  sheep  could  be  fattened,  while  butter  and  milk  are 
articles  rarely  seen  on  the  farmer's  table.  The  '^' Georgia  cracker'^  is  a  pessimist,  who 
w-ill  never  allow  that  he  is  well,  but  only  "tollable" — a  lean,  sallow  jieople  "of  dry  fibre 
and  coarse  existence,  yet  not  devoid  of  wit  and  good  sense."  He  seems,  according  to  ]Mr. 
King,  to  have  been  born  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  back  curved,  and  his  slouched 
hat  crushed  over  his  eyes,  and  he  does  his  best  to  maintain  this  attitude  for  ever.  ''  Quarrels, 
as  usual  among  the  lower  classes  throughout  the  South,  grow  into  feuds,  cherished 
for  years,  until  some  day  at  the  cross  roads,  or  the  country  tavern,  a  pistol  or  a  knife 
puts  an  often  fatal  end  to  the  dirficulty.  There  is,  in  all  the  sparsely-settled  agricultural 
jwrtions  of  Georgia,  too  much  popular  vengeance,  too  much  taking  the  law  into  one's 
own  hands  :  but  there  is  a  gradual  growth  of  opinion  against  this,  and  even  now  it 
is  b^'  no  means  so  pronounced  as  in  Kentuckv  and  some  other  more  Northward 
States."  Still,  Georgia  is  a  goodly  country,  and  the  Georgian  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  men,  when  he  has  emerged  from  the  "  poor  white "  stage  of  existence,  or  still  better  if 
he  has  never  been  in  it.  The  ladies  are  occasionally  a  little  bitter  at  "  the  Yankees ; " 
the  men  are,  howc\cr,  inclined  to  sink  politics  and  attend  to  business,  so  far  as  this  is 
compatible  with  the  Government  of  their  State  being  one  "for  white  men."  They  are 
particularly  on  the  alert   when  the  African  be<i'ins  to   be  loquaciously  political. 
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There  is  so  much  to  be  said  of  the  '"  tiowery  State" — the  most  southern  of  the 
American  United  Commonwealths — that  it  is  perhaps  Letter  not  to  enier  upon  this  hope- 
less task,  but  merely  whet  the  reader's  appetite  for  fuller  accounts*  by  mentioning  a  few 
historical  facts  regarding  it.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  peninsula  about  10(1  miles  long, 
and  at  its  broadest  -300  miles  wide,  its  area  being  00,000  square  miles.  The  St.  John 
River — the  llhikii,  the  stream  that  "has  its  own  way"  of  the  Seminoles — runs  north-cast 
through  the  peninsula  for  -300  miles  (pp.  I'Sl,  I'^i),  and  among  others  it  Ts  drained  by  the 
Suwannee,  the  Appalachicola,  the  Chattahoochee,  Kscambia,  and  Perdido.  Tallahassee  is 
the  seat  of  Government,  while  St.  Mark's,  Pensacola,  and  the  charming  St.  Augustine  the 
oldest  settlement  in  Anglo-Saxon  America,  are  the  chief  towns.  Its  population  was,  in 
1870,  90, O.J 7  whites,  and  91,089  blacks.  A  census  might  now  show  rather  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  all  told.  In  lS/0,  ^,373,541  acres  of  its  33,000,000  were  in  farms, 
but  only  730,17:'  acres  were  improved.  There  are  now  over  10,000  farms,  and  the 
acreage  improved  has  increased,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  it  ought.  These  lands  produced 
in  the  year  mentioned  :i,:i:i.j,().j()  Inishels  of  maize,  and  39,789  bales  of  cotton,  beside 
other  crops.  The  introduction  of  railways  is,  h<:i\vever,  greatly  altering  the  country,  though 
it  has  been  rather  stubborn  in  "reconstructing"  itself,  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  into 
which  it  rushed  on  the  Confederate  side.  !Much  of  this  State  is  sandy  and  marshy  along 
the  seaboard,  forming  as  it  does  part  of  the  l)elt  of  that  description  which  stretches  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  ^lississippi.  Even  the  interior  has  "  water  privileges  "  over  many.  The 
inlets  carry  the  tide  to  within  fifty  miles  of  an}-  point,  and  the  endless  lakes,  streams, 
and  springs  (some  of  which  are  ;i.jO  fathoms  in  depth),  make  many  parts  of  the 
interior  almost  amjjhilnous.  Indeed,  that  immense  district  known  as  the  Everglades  is 
inundated  over  a  considerable  portion  of  its  extent.  Tillage  accordingly  is  not  suited 
to  much  of  the  soil,  though  the  iidierent  fertility  of  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  stimu- 
lating intlueuces  of  heat  and  moisture,  enable  it  to  bear  large  crops  of  sugar,  cotton, 
and  rice.  Its  growth  of  ship-building  timber  is  all  but  inexhaustible,  while  the  rivers 
and  coasts  swarm  with  fish  (p.  18.J),  which  the  salt-encrusted  "keys"  furnish  the 
means  of  curing.  The  climate  is  comparatively  salubrious,  and  some  parts  of  the  coast 
along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  ^lexico  render  it  particularly  favourable  for  those  affected 
by  chest  diseases.  Florida  accordingly  has  become  to  the  North  American  what  the  "  Con- 
sumptive Coast,"  from  Nice  to  Spez/.ia  is  to  phthisical  Europe.  Jacksonville  is  one  of 
the  favourite  health  and  pleasure  resorts  of  the  peninsula.  There  the  climate  is  delight- 
ful. In  the  early  days  of  December  the  mercury  will  frequently  range  from  79'-'  to  SO^ 
and  at  night  sink  to  7(»^',  though  a  cool  breeze  from  the  river  produces  a  delicious 
tempering  of  the  warm  air.  Over  the  older-settled  portions  of  Florida  there  still  lingers 
much  of  the  doU-e  far  nimlc  repose  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  the  old  and  most  ot 
the  modern  haunts  of  the  Spaniard.     ]5ut  the  busy  "'  Yankee"  is  here  too,  and  in  a  few  years 

*  Lanier:  "I-noridn:  it«  Scenery    and  Clim.-ite"   (I'hiliidelphia,   1876  ;   Halluck  :   ••  Ca"n'   I-if'-   '»   Florida"    Now 
York) :  Fairliank  :  ••  History  of  Florida''  (I'hilaaeliiliia},  ic. 
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will  transfoi-m  this  State,  as  lie  has  transformed  nearly  every  quarter  into  which  his  steam- 
eng'inoi,  iiis  traincars,  his  eottoii-mills,  and  overllowing-  energy  and  industry  have  penetrated. 
The  beauly  oL'  the  semi-tro])ical  scenery  (p.  IS',)),  and  the  softness  of  its  semi-tropical 
climate,  will,  hnwcver,  always  he  llic  chid'  cliarin  lA  that  State,  which  Ponce  dc  Ijeon, 
early  in  the  si.xtcenth  century,  called  In*  its  pleasant  name,  when  on  Palm  Sunday  he 
landed  here  in  search  of  tiie  fabled  "  Fountain  of  Youth."  But  were  we  to  speak  of  the  banana 
gai-dens,  the  orange  groves,  the  jialmettoes,  the  cacti,  the  Seminoles,  the  "  roughs,"  the 
pleasant  ])e(iple,  and  the  all-aboiuiding  "coloured  man,"  we  sliould  cover  more  ])ages  than 
we  have  lines  to  devote  to  this  fair,  it  not  particularly  wealthy  commonwealth. 


AL.tBAMA 

was  first  penetrated  liy  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto,  though  the  present  site  of  Mobile  was 
occupied  by  the  French  as  early  as  1711.  But  in  170:3,  with  the  rest  of  tiie  Gallic  ter- 
ritories east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  England,  and  in  due  course 
slij)ped  from  under  our  rule,  with  the  rest  of  our  rebellious  ehildren''s  farms  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  In  lsl9,  after  having  Ijeen  the  scene  of  many  ineffectual  struggles  by 
the  Creek  Indians  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  whites,  it  entered  the  Union  as  a  State. 
It  seceded  in  ISOl,  and  since  "the  surrender"  has  been  undergoing  the  painful  operation 
known  as  "reconstruction."  In  lN70  its  total  population  was  99(J,99;J,  of  whom  175,501 
were  coloured,  and  t'S  Indians.  It  is  not  an  educated  State.  Of  persons  ten  years 
old  and  upwards,  319,771  were  returned  in  the  census  <]uoted  as  unable  to  i-ead,  and 
383,012  as  iinable  to  write.  Among  175,000  voters,  there  is  only  a  newspaper  circu- 
lation of  10,000.  In  1873,  all  the  schools,  except  those  in  the  large  cities,  were  closed 
on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  State  to  pay  the  teachers  1  In  length  it  is  330  miles, 
and  in  average  breadth  151,  its  whole  area  being  50,772  square  miles.  Though  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  stretch  into  the  State,  the  elevation  is  nowhere  great.  The  centre  of 
the  country  is  hilly  and  broken,  but  the  southern  portion  of  it,  for  nearly  sixty  miles 
inland,  is  flat,  and  indeed  raised  very  little  above  the  sea-level.  The  Alabama  is  navigable 
from  Mobile  to  Wetumpka  on  the  Coosa  branch,  ICO  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its 
tributaries  also  for  some  distance.  The  climate  is  semi-troj)ical,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
82  ■*  to  IS*"'  Fah.  during  the  winter,  and  from  105"-'  to  (i()'^  during  the  summer,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  being  a  little  over  60"  Fah.  The  forests  have  been  felled  :  hence  the 
winds  from  the  snow-covered  Rocky  ^Mountains  sweep  more  iminterruptcdly  than  formerly  over 
the  country.  It  also  follows  that  hence  the  temperature  has  increased  in  severity  of  late  years. 
The  ujilands  are  healthy,  but  tlie  ])eo]>le  of  the  lowlands  are  sul)ject  to  intermittent,  bilious, 
and  congestive  fevers.  In  coal  and  iron  Alabama  is  rich,  wliile  granite,  marble,  flagstones, 
roofing  slate,  lime,  and  porcelain  clay,  with  a  little  gold,  ai'e  among  its  other  mineral 
resources.  Much  of  the  soil  is  worthless  for  agriculture,  and  much  of  the  central  and 
northern  parts  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  poplars,  cedars,  chestnuts,  pines,  hickories, 
mulberries,    elms,    and    cypresses.       There    are  lew    manufacturies.      Cotton    is  the    principal 

*  In  .Spanish,  Pasciia  Florida. 
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iirlicle  of  export.  In  1n71  :ZM,07  I,  and  in  lb7~  l-')7,'.i'-i7  l«alcs — the  yreater  part  of  which 
•came  to  this  country — were  "raised"  by  the  State  i'<>v  tlie  i'oreigni  market.  Ahibama  is 
a  State  of  magiiilieeiit  resources,  the  develnjjnienl  of  which  lias  Iteen  retarded  liy  the  curse 
of  slavery.  It  is  said  that  within  a  century  she  expended  200,0(10,000  doUars  on  the 
purchase  of  shives,  a  sum  which,  if  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  other  elements  of  wealth, 
would  have  yielded  a  very  different  result  to  the  impoverished  State.  The  soil  is 
inexluuistiblv  rich,  hut  it  has  been  most  recklessly  abused.  Good  lauds  which  were  once 
worth  tifty  dollars  au  acre  can  now  be  had  for  five ;  yet,  before  the  break  u]i  of  the  slave 
system,  the  State  has  been  known  to  produce  a  million  bales  of  cotton  jter  aibiiiua.  Every- 
where ruin  has  come  on  Alabama.  Montgomery,  the  capital — and  at  first  the  seat  of 
the  Confederate  Government — is  a  pretty  town  of  1  1,000  inhabitants.  But  its  streets  are 
now  filled  with  lilack  and  white  idlers.  There  is  little  work  for  anybody,  and  that  little 
uoljody  does.  Polities  and  plunder  are  popular  trades  among-  the  negroes,  \vliile  the  white 
people  are  aillicted  with  a  kind  of  political  stagnation,  which  allows  them  to  consent 
mutelv  to  almost  any  misfortune  which  may  overtake  them.  The  Alabamians  are  noted  for 
their  frankness  and  generosity,  and  their  women  are  celelirated  for  l)eauty,  among  a  people  not 
the  most  homely-faced  in  the  world.  Yet  they  have  their  drawbacks.  "  One  even  now  and 
then  sees  among  the  degraded  '  poor  whites '  who  'dip  snuff'  and  talk  the  most  outrageous 
dialect,  some  lovely  creature,  who  looks  as  iioetie  as  a  heathen  goddess  until  one  hears  her  sjieak, 
or  she  pulls  from  her  pocket  a  pine  stick,  with  au  old  rag  saturated  in  snuff'  around  it,  ami 
inserts  it  between  her  dainty  lijjs."  Some  of  the  men  are  veritable  Titans — giants,  along-side 
wh(im  even  the  tall  backwoodsmen  from  Maine  and  Minnesota  look  dwarfed,  but  nearly  all 
of  them  know  little  outside  their  State,  and  though  easily  led,  are  difiicult  to  drive  against 
the  bent  of  their  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Mobile,  the  chief  city  of  Alabama,  is  a  charming 
place,  "with  a  sleepy  quiet  about  it,  inexpressibly  pleasant  to  those  accustomed  to  the  noise, 
and  hurry  and  scurry  of  the  great  towns  of  the  inner  world.  Its  inhabitants  number  aliout 
•'30,000,  but  its  harbour  is  tranquil  and  free  from  commercial  bustle.  On  Government 
Street  are  numbers  of  fine  mansions  :  many  of  the  gardens  are  luxuriant,  while  superb  oak- 
trees  shade  the  same  street,  as  well  as  the  public  squares  between  Dauphin  and  St.  Francis 
Streets.  There  are  fine  shops  with  few  buyers,  and  altogether  the  IMobile  of  to-day  is  about 
as  (juiet,  and  as  dull,  but  hardly  so  rich  as  some  of  the  old  fishing  villages  that  one  lights 
upon  along  the  shores  of  Massachusetts — when  the  fishermen  are  "on  the  banks."  Mobile 
was  a  famous  jjlace  during  the  Civil  War.  Block-running  prospered  briskly  here,  until 
Farragut's  fleet  forced  its  way  into  the  harbour.  Even  then  the  town  held  out  for  another 
twelve  months,  only  yielding  little  by  little  as  Spanish  Fort,  Blakely,  Hager,  and  Tracey 
were  "  invested,  besieged,  and  taken."  Even  yet  it  is  the  home  of  many  Southern  celeb- 
rities, and  a  place  where  "  good  society  "  of  the  "  befo'  the  surrendah  "  type  may  be  found 
in  as  great  perfection  as  anywhere  else  in  the  Southern  States.  An  opulent  future  is  in 
store  for  Alabama.  But  meantime  it  wants  capital,  farmers,  and  enterprise,  and  could 
get  along  with  a  few  less  lazy  whites,  a  great  number  fewer  "political"  negroes,  and  alto- 
gether with  the  cotton  worm.*  For  what  the  "coloured  man"  and  the  "carjjet  bagger" 
have  left,  that  the  dismal  moth  devours. 

*  The  eatfi'pillar  of  Anuima  jyliHit,  a  spocies  of  moth. 
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The  State  of  Mississippi  is  33:2  miles  in  lenyth,  and  froni  T^  td  IIn  in  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  containing  an  area  of  47,150  square  miles,  anil  in  addition  to  the  mainhmd 
2>ortiou  inchides  those  ishmds  in  the  Gulf  of  ]\Iexico  of  whieli  the  ]irincipal  are  Horn, 
Deer,  and  Ship  Islands.  Altogether  the  State  has  sixty  counties,  and  eiglity-eight  miles  of 
sea-coast,  bnt  no  good  harl.iours.  The  general  contour  of  the  Cduntry  is  uniluiating,  and  its  soil 
fertile,  especially  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Vazoo,  Black,  Sunflower,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  of  the  Pearl,  Pascagorula,  and  smaller  streams  Mowing  into  the 
Gulf.  The  sea-coast,  unlike  much  of  the  shore  north  of  it,  is  not  swampj-  but  sandv. 
and  well  wooded  with  live  oak,  magnolia,  and  pine.  It  also  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  healthiest  regions  in  America.  For  fifty  miles  the  State  borders  the  Mississippi. 
Hence  it  can  dispense  with  sea-harbours,  the  river  affording  an  outlet  for  its  semi-tropical 
harvests  of  cotton,  sugar,  maize,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  sweet  potatoes,  figs,  oranges,  &c.,  as 
well  as  wheat  and  peaches,  which  grow  luxuriantly.  In  1S7(I,  it  had  a  population  of 
827,922  (444,201  of  whom  were  blacks),  5Lif,93S  bales  of  cotton,  and  15,637,31()  bushels 
of  maize.  Mississippi  must  always  be  an  agricultural  State,  as  it  has  no  minerals  on 
which  to  found  a  future  prosperity.  The  climate,  though  warm,  is  yet  suttieiently  varieil 
to  allow  the  apple  to  flourish  at  one  end  of  the  State,  and  fig  and  orange  groves  at  the 
other.  But  Mississippi  reconstructs  slowly.  The  ruin  brought  In  the  war  was  great,  and 
the  people  recujierate  slowly.  Property  has  fallen  ruinously  both  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring State  of  Alabama.  In  1S60,  the  latter  State  boasted  a  valuation  in  real  estate 
and  personal  property  of  nearly  4.50,000,000  dollars;  in  1S70,  15.5,000,000  dollars. 
Mississippi,  when  the  war  broke  out,  had  a  valuation  of  509,172,012  dollars,  and  in  1*^7(1, 
154,435,327  dollars.  The  cotton  product  was  also  in  1870  less  than  one-half  of  what  it 
was  in  1860.  During  the  Civil  War,  Mississippi  was  one  great  camping  ground,  and 
the  tracks  of  the  contending  armies  are  still  visible  in  devastated  timber  and  waste  lands. 
The  State  could  readily  support  on  its  35,000,000  acres  12,(HI0,O00  of  people,  but  over  its 
whole  extent  there  are  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  towns  of  any  considerable  size.  The 
chief  of  these  are  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Jackson,  and  Columbus.  The  rest  of  the  "  cities " 
are  mere  villages — trading-places  for  the  surrounding  country.  Yet  the  good  lands  are 
accessible,  and  the  whole  State  is  intersected  by  railways.  Jackson,  a  quiet,  pretty  town 
of  5,000  or  6,000  people,  is  the  capital.  The  negro  is  here  predominant,  and  wields 
his  power  with  that  self-consciousness,  which,  if  not  the  pecidiar  attribute  of  the  black 
politician,  is  yet  common  to  him  with  other  pan-eHi'csi.  Jews  appear  to  mono]X)lise  the 
trade,  Hebraic  names  predominating  on  the  signboards.  The  State  debt  is  about  3,1100,000 
dollars,  and  as  Mississippi  robbed  her  creditors  some  years  ago  by  repudiating  her  honest  in- 
debtedness, it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  greatly  increase.  Altogether,  the  financial  state 
of  Mississippi  is  not  very  wholesome,  the  vicious  system  of  issuing  State  warr-ants  havnig- 
been  pursued  until  a  late  date,  with  the  effect  of  reducing  the  State  paper  sometimes 
as  much  as  forty  per  cent,  below  par.  These  warrants  are  now,  however,  funded,  and 
taxes  have  to  be  paid  in  greenbacks.  The  negroes  are,  if  anything,  rather  more  in- 
telligent than  those  in  the  neighbotn-ing  States,  and  are  likely  soon  to  be  greatly  improved. 
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as  the  majiii'ity  of  Hie  Mark  childroii  attend  seluml.  The  Ku-Khix-Klan  and  other  anti- 
iiej;'ro  assoeiatioiis  tloiirislied  fur  a  time  in  the  State.  But  though  the  system  of 
"regulating"  the  sentiments  of  speakers  at  public  meetings  by  the  controlling  intlueiice 
of  a  shot-gun  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  Southern  iMississipin  l)ears  but  an  indifferent  repu- 
tation, yet,  take  the  country  as  a  whole,  life  and  property  are  probably  as  safe  as  in  any 
other  Southern  State.     There  is,  however,  but  little  property  to  save,  and  life  in  Mississijipi  is 
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a  dull,  cheerless  existence.  The  negroes  emigrate  to  Texas  and  Lousiania  in  search  of  work, 
while  the  planter  at  home  complains  of  the  scarcity  of  labour.  l)uelliug  is  still  conniion  in  the 
State.  Ileuce  respect  for  life,  espei;ially  in  \'icksburg,  whieli  has  attained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  as  a  town  where  "  shooting  at  sight "  is  a  popular  method  of  vengeance,  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  not,  indeed,  duelling,  but  cold-blooded  murder.  The  authorities  do  their 
best  to  expunge  this  blot  on  the  State's  fair  fame.  But  the  ultra-Conservatives  afford 
them  little  aid  in  securing  the  duellists,  on  the  ground  that  the  (unblessed)  "Yankees 
want  to  do  away  with  duelling    so    as  to    make   their    own    heads    safe."      At   Natchez    the 
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negro  has  generally  the  ujjjier  hand,  and  in  most  of  the  jiarls  of  the  State  has  his 
fair  share  in  the  control  of  public  affairs.  Yet  on  the  plantations,  though  in  many  cases 
insolent  and  inclined  to  exercise  his  newly-acquired  liberty  to  a  degree  bordering  on  licence, 
he  still,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  keeps  up  almost  instinctively  his  respect  for  his  old 
" owners'' — now  his  "employers."  "  Mas'r,"  "  Massa,"  and  '' Sah,"  still  come  readily  to 
his    lips,   and    the    old   jilanters   have  generally   little  trouble    in   exercising   a    moral   control 
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over  their  quondam  slaves.  The  negro's  deference  to  the  white  man  is  instinctive:  his 
politeness,  a  habit  rather  than  a  desire.  Still  the  planters  almost  universally  acknowledge 
that  though  the  "free  nigger"  is  not  a  desirable  personage,  he  is  more  prolitable  as  a 
labourer  than  he  was  as  a  bondsman. 

Tennessee 

has  an  area  of  -i.SjOOO  square  miles.     In  audition  to  the  Mississipjii,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
west,  it  is  drained  by  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  the  Obion,  Ilatchee,  and  other  rivei"s 
64 
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wliich  jifford  "  water  privile<,'L's  "  of  an  excelloiil  cliaraeler  to  tlio  State.  Eastern  Tennessee  is 
mountainous;,  owing  to  several  riilj^es  of  the  Alleglianies  crussiny  itj  the  middle  region  is  hilly, 
but  the  west  is  level.  In  the  middle  region,  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
Rivers,  are  extensive  iron  mines,  and  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  are  man}'  unexplored 
limestone  caverns,  some  of  which  are  Km  feet  deep,  and  several  miles  in  extent.  In  one 
—at  a  depth  of  100  feet — is  a  river,  while  another,  opening-  perpendicularly  into  a  moun- 
tain, is,  as  yet,  unexplored :  in  others  fossil  remains  of  animals  are  abundant.  In  these 
cavern  districts  hundreds  of  acres  have,  in  places,  sunk  to  a  dei)th  of  1 00  feet.  Traces 
of  ancient  mounds  and  fortifications  of  a  date  most  probably  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
present  American  aborigines  are  found  in  some  places.  Unless  in  the  river  liottoms  the 
climate  is  healthy,  and  the  soil,  except  in  the  mountainous  eastern  section,  fertile.  Cotton, 
tobacco,  maize,  figs,  peaches,  grapes,  wheat,  and  most  of  the  other  products  of  Southern 
temperate  regions,  grow  luxuriantly,  while  woods  of  pine,  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  sugar-maple, 
cedar  (juniper),  black  walnut,  and  other  trees  abound.  Raccoons,  bears,  deer,  opossums, 
foxes,  &e.,  are  found  in  the  forests,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  swine,  for  though 
not  feres  naliirct,  j-et,  as  they  roam  in  great  herds  in  the  woods,  feeding  on  acorns  and  nuts, 
they  may,  without  any  great  stretch  of  language,  be  rar.ked  as  such.  In  1870  there  were 
93(3,110  whites  and  3:2:1, o-31  blacks  in  the  State.  In  the  same  year  the  farms,  averaging- 
lot)  acres  in  size,  covered  l'J,.5Sl,;21 1  acres,  though  less  than  one-third  of  their  area  was 
improved.  At  the  same  date  the  live  stock  was  valued  at  55, 081,075  dollars,  while  the  crops 
consisted,  infer  (ilia,  of  41,313,611!  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  0,188,910  bushels  of  wheat, 
■21, 1 05, 15-2  11«.  of  tobacco,  and  181,81:2  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  In  1870  the  State 
valuation  was  253,782,101  dollars,  and  its  indebtedness  48,8:27,101  dollars;  but  at  present 
its  debt  is  not  one-half  of  that  amount,  and  it  is  yearly  being  decreased.  The  State 
seceded  in  1801,  but  it  was  only  after  a  struggle  that  the  "  rebels  "  succeeded  in  severing 
themselves  from  the  North,  the  first  rebellious  iirojwsals  being  defeated.  Even  after  the 
was  entered  upon  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  raised  five  Union  regiments  against  the 
fifty  Confederate  ones,  which,  in  ten  months,  took  the  field.  At  Chattanoog'a  and  Knoxville 
some  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the  Civil  War  were  carried  on,  and  for  years  after 
"  the  surrender  "  many  portions  of  the  State  were  in  a  very  disorganised  condition.  The 
neg-ro  has  not,  however,  managed  to  gain  much  power,  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  being- 
still  in  a  great  minority  to  the  whites.  Though  Nashville  is  the  capital,  yet  IMemphis 
is  the  chief  city.  It  is  noted  for  its  broad,  regular  streets,  lined  with  handsome  buildings, 
and  since  1873,  when  yellow  fever  decimated  the  inhabitants,  is  tolerably  well  drained  and 
cleaned.  To-day  it  has  about  07,(10(1  iidiabitants,  who,  thougli  acknowledging  that  the 
city  is  not  a  sanatorium — and  this  in  an  American  is  a  dangerously  liberal  concession — 
indignantly  deny  that,  next  to  Prague  and  Valparasio,  it  is  the  most  unhealthy  city  in 
the  world.  It  is  perhaps  not  worse  than  other  towns  of  the  central  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  owing  to  the  cemetery  on  the  Chicksaaw  Bluff  receiving  the  dead  not  only 
of  the  city,  but  also  of  the  "migratory  multitudes  who  toil  up  and  down  the  currents  of 
the  half-dozen  great  streams  which  bring  trade  and  people  to  ^Memphis,"  it  has,  therefore, 
been  done  some  injustice — but  perhaps  not  a  great  deal — in  the  returns  of  statisticians. 
It   is  in  the  centre  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  of  the   cotton  trade  of    tlie  surrounding  country. 
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Its  commerce  iu  this  one  product  must  represent  an  annual  return  of  something  like 
40,000,00(1  dollars,  chiefly  received  from  Western  Tennessee  and  Northern  and  Central  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  as  well  as  from  the  south-eastern  section  of  Missouri.  Altogether 
the  trade  of  the  city  is  believed  to  average  about  02,000,000  dollars  year!}  .  The  yellow  fever 
ravages  of  1855,  ISO 7,  and  1873  were  primarily  due  to  steamers  from  "down  river"  bringing 
the  infection.  In  the  last-named  year  two  men  arrived  ill  on  board  a  New  Orleans  steamer. 
They  were  lauded  at  "  Happy  Hollow,"'  a  low,  marshy  place,  "  which  the  genius  of  Dickens 
would  have  delighted  to  picture,  tilled  with  shanties  and  flat  Ijoats,  with  old  hulks  drifting  up 
during  high  water,  and  then  adopted  by  wretched  long-shore  men  as  their  habitations.  One 
of  the  two  men  died  before  he  could  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  the  other  shortly  after  reaching 
it,  and  the  physicians  hinted  that  they  thought  the  disease  was  yellow  fever.  For  three  weeks 
it  was  kept  in  'Happy  Hollow';  then  it  moved  northward,  through  the  navy  yard,  and 
suddenly  several  deaths  in  Promenade  Street,  one  of  the  principal  avenues,  were  announced. 
The  authorities  then  went  at  their  work ;  but  it  was  too  late,  except  to  cleanse  and  disinfect 
the  city.  The  deaths  grew  daily  more  numerous ;  funerals  blocked  the  way ;  the  stampede 
began.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  fled ;  others,  not  daring  to  sleep  in  the  plague-smitten  town, 
left  ilemphis  nightly  to  return  in  the  day.  From  September  to  Novemljcr  hardly  10,000 
people  slept  in  town  over  night.  The  streets  were  almost  deserted,  save  by  the  funeral 
trains.  Heroism  of  the  noblest  kind  was  freely  shown.  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen 
and  physicians  ran  untold  risks,  and  men  and  women  freely  laid  down  their  lives  iu  charitable 
services.  Twenty-five  hundred  persons  died  in  the  period  Ijetween  August  and  November. 
This  thriving  city  had  become  a  charnel  house.  But  one  day  there  came  a  frost,  and  though 
suffering  too  severely  to  be  wild  in  their  rejoicings,  the  people  knew  that  the  plague  itself 
was  doomed.  They  assembled  and  adopted  an  effective  sanitary  code,  appointing  a  fine 
Board  of  Health,  and  cleansed  the  town.  Memphis  is  to-day  in  far  less  danger  of  a  repetition 
of  the  dreadful  scenes  [of  1S73]  than  are  Yicksburg  or  New  Orleans,  or  half-a-dozen  other 
Southern  cities.  Half  a  million  dollars  contributed  by  other  States  were  expended  on  the  burial 
of  the  dead  and  the  needed  medical  attendance  during  the  reign  of  the  plague.  The  terril)le 
visitation  did  not,  however,  prevent  Memphis  from  holding  her  annual  carnival,  and  rejfeating 
in  the  street  so  latelv  filled  with  funerals  the  gorgeous  pageants  of  the  mysterious  Memjshi — 
such  as  the  Egyptians  gazed  on  2,000  years  before  Christ  was  born — the  pretty  theatres 
being  filled  with  glittering  costumes  and  echoes  of  delicious  music.  The  carnival  is  now  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  citizens  of  Memphis  that  nothing  can  unsettle  it."  (King.) 
A  revolution  is  in  progress  around  ^Memphis,  as  in  ever}-  other  piortion  of  the  Southern 
re-United  States.  Never  was  there  a  more  wasteful,  thriftless  set  of  people  than  the 
old  slaveholders.  Cotton  was  their  staple,  and  to  that  they  devoted  all  their  energies.  When 
the  planter  made  his  annual  settlement  with  his  agent  in  town,  he  drew  what  surplus  might 
1)6  to  his  credit,  and  invested  it  in  land  and  "nigroes."  Everything — all  articles  of  daily 
consumption — he  imported  from  the  North.  This  can  be  done  no  longer.  He  has  had  to 
reconstruct  and  commence  the  world  anew  on  borrowed  capital ;  for  his  money  went  where 
his  negroes  went.  All  was  lost.  He  now  finds  it  impossible  to  cultivate  great  tracts 
of  country,  as  year  after  year  the  laljour  question  becomes  more  and  more  a  "  burning  one." 
The  negroes  have  deserted  the   worn-out  lauds  :  hence    cotton    culture   sliows  year  by  year 
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a  tciuleiU'V  to  move  furtlier  west — to  tho  virg'in  lands  on  tlic  otlicr  side  of  tlie  Mississippi. 
The  negroes,  moreover,  have  a  fondness  for  herding'  together  in  eomnHUiities,  and  mingling  less 
and  less  witli  the  whites.  It  is,  indeed,  the  belief  of  far-sighted  observers,  that  the  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  white  man  cannot  labour,  and  where  even  to 
live  would  be  difficult  for  him,  will  be  eventually  the  home  of  the  black  man  in  America. 
The  great  estates  in  the  temperate  regions  must  be  cut  up  into  workable  farms,  culti- 
vated Iiy  that  white  labour  which  never  comes,  or  if  it  does  come,  speedily  leaves  under 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  The  planters  of  the  new  school  are  now  Ijcginning  to  be 
alive  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  wastefulness  of  the  system  under  which  "  supplies "  were 
drawn  from  a  distance.  This  might  work  in  the  "  old  times,"  but  nowadays  it  will 
nut.  If  the  crop  fails,  and  his  credit  along  with  it,  he  gets  crushed  under  an  over- 
whelming load  of  debt,  and  is  forced  to  gather  up  the  wreck  of  bis  fortunes,  pack 
the  Lares  and  Penates  into  an  emigrant  wagon,  and  sullenly  start  afresh  in  Texas. 
At  present  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez,  and  a  score  of  other  places,  there  is  a  magnificent 
farming  country.  And  yet  the  people  depends  on  the  West  and  North-West  for  every 
barrel  of  flour  which  they  use;  for  the  bacon  on  which  they  cultivate  indigestion,  while 
they  could  eat  abundance  of  beef  and  mutton,  had  they  thrift  enough  to  "raise"  them;  for 
the  clothes  on  their  backs,  the  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  for  the  very  vegetables  which  in 
every  other  part  of  America  the  poorest  country  labourer  grows  at  his  own  door.  All 
come  hundreds  of  miles,  by  steamer  and  by  rail,  and  before  they  reach  the  buyer  are 
taxed  for  their  profits  by  shipper,  carrier,  wharfinger,  re-shijiiier — if  they  have  gone  far 
back  from  the  river  or  line  of  rail — and  by  the  local  shopkeeper. 

The  result  is,  that  if  a  few  worms  creep  over  the  cotton  leaves,  the  planter  is  in  despair, 
and  if  the  neighbotiring  streams  rise  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp  physically  and  financially — 
in  a  slough  of  debt  and  misery  which  he  will  not  get  the  better  of  for  at  least  two  yeai's. 
If  you  ask  them  the  reason  of  all  this,  they  have  rareh'  any  other  answer  than  that  if  they 
grew  these  things  the  negroes  would  steal  them,  and  that  the  "South  is  ruined  for  ever." 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  utilise  the  negro.  In  some  cases  he  "  works  on  shares,"  in 
other  cases  he  leases  the  land,  and  pays  a  rent  of  so  many  bales  an  acre,  while  others 
jirefer  the  wage  system,  or  to  \iMrk  the  land  by  "  squads,"  who  get  advances  secured 
by  liens  on  the  squad's  share  of  the  crop,  and  on  the  horses  and  mules  which  they  own. 
The  negroes  live  in  little  villages,  and  on  that  account  are  less  inclined  to  roam  than  they 
were  when  they  first  rejoiced  in  their  newly-acquired  freedom.  They  feed  on  pork,  corn- 
meal,  and  molasses,  all  brought  hundreds,  or  it  may  be  thousands  of  miles,  though  with  a 
little  care  they  could  grow  enough  to  feed  themselves  and  their  families  on  the  land 
which  they  cultivate.  But  if  his  "  mas'r  "  is  thriftless,  the  ex-slave  is  more  so,  and  iu  addition 
is  lazy  and  improvident,  and  fond  of  holidays  and  junketings.  "The  planter,"  according  to 
!Mr.  King,  "  always  feels  that  the  negro  is  irresponsible,  and  must  be  taken  care  of.  If 
he  settles  on  a  small  tract  of  land  of  his  own,  as  so  many  thousands  do  nowadays,  he 
becomes  almost  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  caring  for  nothing  save  to  get  a  living,  and 
raising  only  a  bale  of  cotton  or  so  wherewith  to  get  "^  sujiplies.'  For  the  rest  he  can  hunt 
and  fish.  He  doesn't  care  to  become  a  scientific  farmer.  Thrift  has  no  charms  for  him. 
He  has  never   been  educated   to   care  for  himself:    how    should    he    suddenly    leap   forth,    a 
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new  man,  into  the  changed  order  of  things  ?"  Yet,  in  justice  to  the  negro,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  when  he  is  prosperous  he  is  much  more  ready  to  pay  his  advances  to  the 
merchants  than  a  white  is  in  the  same  circumstances.  If,  however,  his  crop  fails,  he  is 
excee<lingly  unwilling  to  meet  his  liabilities,  even  when  he  has  the  means  to  do  so.  The  Jews 
who,  throughout  the  South  almost  monopolise  the  commerce,  quite  understand  him.  The 
negro  likes  to  be  treated  with  consideration  when  he  visits  the  "  store. ^'  Accordingly,  the 
profuse  Oriental  manner  and  conversation  of  the  Hebrew  merchant  are  much  to  his  mind. 
Hence  Messieurs  Shadrach  and  Abednego  secure  his  custom,  at  the  comfortable  profit 
of  100  per  cent.  They,  however,  watch  both  black  and  white  planters  narrowly,  and 
regulate  their  advances  in  accordance  with  the  prospects  of  the  crop,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Israelites  in  some  sections  are  becoming  at  once  task-masters,  arbiters,  and 
guardians  of  the  destinies  of  the  planters — an  utter  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  which  is, 
however,  on  the  whole,  vastly  to  the  eventual  benefit  of  these  imjirovident  debt-contracting 
individuals.  Tlie  negro  is  as  extravagant  as  the  white.  If  the  former  secm-es  a  little  money, 
the  front  of  his  cabin  soon  becomes  strewn  with  sardine  tins  and  whiskey  bottles.  If  the 
latter  is  fortunate,  the  surplus  is  apt  to  be  expended  on  a  "barbecue"  and  a  case  of  champagne, 
in  which  for  an  evening  to  drown  his  woes,  re-fight  his  battles,  and  curse  "  the  Yankees." 

Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  was,  and  is  yet,  renowned  for  the  wit  and  beauty  of  its 
men  and  women.  At  present  it  possesses  between  40,000  and  .'30,000  inhabitants,  and  an 
annual  cotton  trade  of  more  than  lo0,000  bales.  It  also  supplies  the  South  with  provisions — • 
including  Nashville  whiskey,  which  is  a  much-esteemed  beverage  in  "  Dixie^s  Land  "* — and 
is  exported  from  the  city  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  100,000  barrels  per  annum.  Its 
prosperity  is  likely  soon  to  be  further  increased  by  the  rapid  de\elopment  of  the  coal  trade 
and  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  Tennessee  has  much 
good  land,  well  suited  for  emigrants  from  temperate  regions.  Mr.  Killebrew,  in  his  work 
on  the  resources  of  the  State,  advises  settlers  to  "  locate "  in  colonies,  so  as  to  have 
neighbours  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  are  similar  to  their  own,  though  considerably 
different  from  those  of  the  native  population,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  ignorant,  and  jirone 
to  be  prejudiced  against  all  innovation.  This  is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  rougher  mountain 
regions,  where  a  labouring  man  is  apt  to  be  despised,  and  a  Northerner  especially  to  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  enemy. 

Kentucky. 

"  Ole  Kantuck,"  as  the  negroes  love  to  call  it,  has  an  area  of  37,680  square  miles,  or 
24,115,200  acres,  divided  into  110  counties.  As  a  rule  the  country  is  rolling,  hilly  in 
places,  and  in  the  south-east  mountainous.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  raisea  some  of  the  finest 
wheat,  maize,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruit  crops  in  the  warmer  temperate  regions  of 
America.  Cattle-grazing  is  extensively  followed,  and  in  the  woods  millions  of  swine  fatten 
on    the    nuts    and    acorns.     The  coal-beds,    some    of    which    are    rich    in    oil,    stretch    nearly 

*  The  real  "  Dixie's  Land "  was,  however,  in  Slanhattan  Island,  where  the  eminent  Mr.  Dixie  was  a  slave- 
owner until  he  v.'as  forced  to  remove  South,  to  the  regret  of  his  slaves,  who  have  celehrated  the  charms  of  their  old 
Utopian  home  in  the  familiar  ditty. 
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across  the  State,  while  the  lead,  iron,  niurljle,  and  salt  deposits  arc  ricii.  In  1S70  the 
State  assessment  was  -10'J,.jH-,291  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  a^n-iL-ullural  produce 
87, 477, 374.  Kentucky  resisted  all  persuasives  to  induce  her  to  secede,  and  th<)u<jii  many  of 
the  inhabitants  joined  the  rebels,  yet  the  State,  as  a  whole,  remained  faithful  to  the  I'nion. 
In  1S70  the  population  w-as  comjwsed  of  1,098,692  whites  and  2;J2,210  blacks. 

A  voyager  down  the  Ohio  River  is  rather  impressed  with  the  difference  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  river.  On  the  Ohio  shore  all  is  bustle.  Fine  manufacturing'  towns,  iron  furnaces,  and  the 
clatter  of  hammers,  give  evidence  of  thrift  and  industry.  On  the  Kentucky  shore  the  towns 
from  Huntingdon  to  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  are  few  but  substantial,  though  not  bustling.  "Around 
the  various  taverns  in  each  of  them  is  grouped  the  regulation  numljcr  of  tall,  gaunt  men, 
with  hands  in  pockets  and  slouched  hats  drawn  over  their  eves.  A  vagrant  piy  roots 
here  and  there  in  the  customary  sewer.  A  few  cavaliers  lightly  mount  the  rough  road 
leading  into  the  unimposing  hills;  a  few  negroes  slouch  sullenly  on  a  log  at  the  foot 
of  the  IfVt^e,  and  on  a  wharf-boat  half  a  hundred  white  and  black  urchins  stare  open- 
mouthed,  as  if  the}'  had  never  seen  steamboats  or  strangers  before."'  Log  cabins  sprinkle 
the  shore  at  intervals,  and  altogether  the  voyage  down  Lii  Belle  Riviere — as  the  early  French 
explorers  called  it — is  one  of  considerable  interest,  even  though  the  romance  of  the  great 
American  rivers  has  either  ceased,  as  in  this  section  of  the  Union,  or  is  rapidly  fading  into 
the  region  of  shadows.  The  trade  of  the  Ohio  is  enormous.  It  drains  214,000  square  miles, 
and  may  yet  be  the  high  road  for  the  transportation  of  the  commerce  of  fifty  millions  of  people. 

Louisville  is  the  chief  Kentuckiau  town,  and  though  life  there  is  not  so  vivacious  as 
in  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  or  Charleston,  is  yet  as  brisk  as  in  most  other  Southern  or 
South-Western  towns.  It  boasts  the  best  hotel  in  the  United  States,  which  fact  speaks 
volumes — a  whole  library — for  it,  and  the  Louisville  Courier  ■Tuiiruiil,  once  famous  for  the 
cutting  wit  of  Prentice,  and  the  duels — actual  and  threatened — which  its  strictures  provoked. 
The  population  numbers  130,000  or  more,  celebrated  for  their  frankness  yet  high-bred  courtesv, 
and  fine  character  generally.* 

The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  is  the  great  lion  of  the  State,  albeit  there  are  several 
other  similar  caverns,  though  on  an  infinitely  smaller  scale.  It  is  situated  in  Edmondson 
County,  near  Green  River,  130  miles  south-west  of  Lexington,  and  in  reality  is  not  one 
cavern  but  a  series  of  caverns,  which  have  been  explored  for  at  least  ten  miles  (p.  192).  A 
stream  called  the  Echo  River  flows  through  it,  and  in  this,  which  is  shut  off'  from  the  daylight, 
is  a  fish  without  eyes,t  and  a  crayfish  which  is  blind.  The  river  finds  its  outlet  beyond 
the  cave  in  Green  River,  and  is  here  and  there  wide  and  deep  enough  to  float  a  large 
steamer.  One  of  the  earliest  guides  to  the  cave  was  a  negro  named  Stephen.  At  that  time 
the  Stygian  Echo  River  was  unexplored,  and  for  years  the  ambitious  African  urged  a  white 
man,  living  i.ear  the  cave,  to  build  a  boat  with  which  to  examine  it.  At  length  the  boat 
was  built  and  a  voyage  under  the  arches  decided  on  ;  but  Stephen's  courage  failed  him,  and 
it  was  only  at  the  pistol's  mouth  that  he  could  be  induced  to  enter  the  bout  and  jn-oeei'il. 
The   voyage    was    a   daring   one,    for    neither   of    the    explorers    could    have    predictel    that 

*  Casaeday's  "  History  of  Louisville."  ^  AmUi/opsis  spdaus. 
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the    river    would    liiid    an    outlet    l.eyoud    the    eave    in    Green    River    (p.    ]'J;3).       The    tem- 
perature of    the    cave    is    very    equaljle :    hence    it    has    been    recommended    as    a    residence 


iMl.KIiil;    or    THL    MAMMilTH     lAVE    or     Kl.NiriK'i. 


for  consumptive  and  asthmatic  people.  The  cave  is  now  resorted  to  by  numerous  visitors 
every  year,  and  in  accordance  with  custom,  every  part  of  it  has  received  fanciful  names, 
while  its  roof  is  frescoed  with  the  ig-noble  patronymics  of  ambitious  tourists,  traced 
with  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole.      The  various   passages  of  the  cave 
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have  a  total  leng-th  of  more  tlian  :2U()  miles,  though  there  are  numerous  caves  far 
down — dead  seas  into  whieh  the  visitor  may  peer  from  overhanginLf  precipices — as  yet  only 
vaguely  known.  The  cave  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1SU9  by  a  hunter,  who 
accidentally  strayed  into  it  in  pursuit  of  a  bear  whieh  bad  taken  refuge  there.  At  present 
it  belongs  to  nine  heirs,  who  receive  each  about  £200  yearly  income  from  it.  The  cave 
with  -ZOO  acres  of  land  was  bought  for  forty  dollars.     A  company  has  talked  of  buying  i(, 


EXPLORING    THE    ECHO    HIVEl!,    MAMMOTH    CAVE,    KEXTtCKY. 

and  by  increasing  the  facilities  for  reaching  it,    and  ))roviding   better  accommodation,  it    is 
believed  that  it  could  yield  excellent  interest  on  the  half  a  million  dollars  demanded  for  it.* 

Frankfort,  the  capital,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the 
whole  State.  It  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  sharply-defined  hills,  while  the  river 
flows  between  banks  of  that  limestone  which  supplies  the  excellent  building-stone  of  which 
the  town  is  partially  constructed.  The  Frankfortians  are  being  roused  from  their 
pleasant   dream    of    life    by    manufactories    which   are    being    established,    but    they    seem 

*  Foxwood:  " The  Mammoth  Cave ;  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  .\riount  thereof  "  (riiiladelphia,  1S74). 
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neither  to  care  nor  to  seek  for  them.  The  Ku-Kkix — that  murderous  Vehmgerit-hte  of 
the  days  succeeding-  the  coUapse  of  the  Confederacy — until  comparatively  recently  instituted 
a  reign  of  terror  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  ignorance  and  general  carelessness 
which  are  yet  only  too  prevalent  in  the  back  country  of  Kentucky  lent  that  aid  to  their 
operations,  without  which  they  would  have  been  early  crushed. 

The  State  is  famous  not  only  for  its  lovely  women,  tall,  clear-complexioned,  and 
courteous  men,  but  also  for  its  horses  reared  on  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Middle  Ken- 
tucky. This  i^art  of  the  country  is  also  noted  for  its  Bourbon  whiskey,  which,  in  the 
head  of  a  "  Bourbon  democrat,"  becomes  a  potent  factor  about  election  time.  Lexington 
is  another  wealthy  and  beautiful  Kentuckiau  town,  built  on  ancient  Indian  ruins  and 
fortifications  of  great  extent  and  magnificence.  In  this  vicinity  is  also  an  extensive  cemetery 
of  the  pre-historic  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  coloured  portion  of  the  population  at 
present  gives  little  trouble  in  the  State.  The  public  debt  is  small,  and  the  authorities 
are  chary  in  contracting  more,  so    that  the   State    may   be  said  to  be  prosperous. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  United  States:  Indiana;  Michigan;  Ohio;  Pennsylv-^nia ;   New  York;  New  Jersey 

AND    Delaware. 

We  have  now — still  reserving  a  visit  to  Delawai"e  (which  never  seceded  from  the  Union) — - 
left  the  Southern  States,  the  home  of  slavery,  and  the  scene  of  that  terrible  retribution 
which  man-owning  and  man-selling  brought  upon  them.  We  are  again  into  a  freer  atmo- 
sjihere — among  farmers  who  toil — among  freemen  who  eat  the  bread  that  they  have  gained 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  in  a  land  which,  though  possibly  not  rich,  nor  abounding  in 
the  gorgeous  vegetation  ripened  under  the  mellow  skies  of  the  semi-tropical  South,  has  yet 
charms  of  its  own,  perhaps  more  attractive  than  those  which  we  have  for  some  time 
past  been  among.  Its  jjeople  may  not  be  so  polished,  as  in  exceptional  comtiiunities  and 
cases  you  may  find  in  the  South.  But  as  a  rule,  the  majority  of  them  are  infinitely 
superior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ex-Slave  States,  and  their  life,  thoughts, 
and  expressions  a  thousand  times  more  wholesome,  and  more  in  keeping  with  nineteenth- 
century  civilisation,  and  that  working-day  world  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Let  us,  therefore,  before  finally  quitting  the  United  States,  say  a  few  words 
about  these  middle  and  northern  States  of  the  Great  American  Republic. 

Indiana. 

This  State  is  ^76  miles  long,  110  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  33,809  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  ], 680,637,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  from  Germany,  Ireland,  or 
from  other  States  of   the  Union.     There  are  immense  coal-fields,  and  the  fertile  soil,  though 
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the  climate  is  colder  tban  that  of  France  in  winter,  yields  bountiful  crops  of  wheat,  maize, 
tobacco,  fruit,  &c.  The  hills  on  the  Ohio  River  are  covered  with  vineyards,  the  plains  with 
cattle,  and  the  bush  with  pigs.  More  than  3,800  miles  of  railway  intersect  the  State, 
while  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  407  miles  long,  connects  the  Ohio  River  with  Lake 
Erie.  The  capital  is  Indianopolis  (80,000  inhabitants),  but  Evansville,  New  Albany,  Madison, 
Vincennes,  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  and  Fort  Wayne,  are  all  to^vTis  of  some  importance. 
The  contour  of  the  country  shows  that  it  is  in  general  level,  or  gently  rolling,  consisting 
of  great  prairies  drained  by  sluggish  rivers,  such  as  the  Wabash  and  its  tributaries. 
Altogether,  Indiana  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  American  States. 

Michigan. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  a  land  area  of  56,451  square  miles,  and  had  a  population  in 
1874  of  1,333,861,  including  at  that  date  4,9:!6  Indians,  one  Chinaman,  and  one  Japanese. 
The  triial  Indians  numbered,  in  1874,  8,023,  chiefly  Ottawas,  Chippowas,  and  Pottawattomies, 
who  depend  chiefly  on  hunting  and  fishing,  or  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  chief 
town  is  Detroit,  with  a  population  in  1874  of  101, 255,  though  Lansing,  the  capital, 
has  not  8,000.  The  general  aspect  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  rugged  and  picturesque. 
That  portion  east  of  the  meridian  of  ^larquette  is  an  undulating  plateau,  "  sinking 
gradually  towards  the  south,  and  more  rapidly  towards  the  north,  the  watershed  being 
much  nearer  Lake  Superior  than  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.'-'  Over  this  plateau 
numerous  lakes  and  marshes  are  scattered.  Except  where  fires  have  destroyed  the  timber 
the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  and  where  it  has  the  region  is  simply  a  desert.  West 
of  the  plateau  the  country  is  "  irregularly  mountainous,  interspersed  with  swamps  and 
lakes,"  some  of  the  peaks  attaining  a  height  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above  Lake  Superior. 
The  copper  or  mineral  region  occupies  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  This 
region  contains  most  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State,  but  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
sterile.  The  southern  peninsula  is  in  every  respect  different  from  the  northern  one.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  though  in  the  south  there  is  an  irregular  cluster  of  low  conical  hills. 
The  soil  is  luxuriantly  fertile,  except  on  the  northern  part,  and  is  underlain  by  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  covering  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  miles.  The  coal,  however,  from 
the  difliculty  of  working',  is  only  shipped  to  a  small  extent.  Michigan  abounds  with 
objects  of  natural  and  antiquarian  interest.  "  Among  the  former  the  most  noteworthy 
are  the  'Pictured  Rocks'  (p.  113)  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  Sault  St.  Marie.  There  are  sandstone  bluffs  of  various  colours,  worn  by  the 
action  of  the  waters  into  grotesque  forms  resembling  castles,  temples,  arches,  colonnades, 
&c.,  which,  from  a  steamer  on  the  lake,  have  the  appearance  of  a  gorgeous  picture."  Tliese 
rocks  extend  along  the  shore  for  about  twelve  miles,  and  rise  from  200  to  300  feet  above 
the  water.  Sometimes  the  cascades  shoot  over  the  precipice,  so  that  a  vessel  may  sail 
between  the  descending  waters  and  the  natural  wall  of  rock.  "The  line  of  cliffs,"  to  use 
the  words  of  an  American  writer,  "  terminates  at  the  eastern  end  in  what  is  known  as  '  The 
Grand  Chapel.'  It  stands  about  fifty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake,  and  its  roof, 
which  is  arched,  is  supported  by  two  gigantic  and  beautiful  columns,  that  appear  to  have  been 
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hewn  and  i)laced  where  they  are  by  skilful  hands.  The  Ijackward  reach  of  the  roof  rests 
upon  the  main  cliff,  and  within  the  chapel  is  the  base  of  a  broken  column  that  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  a  pulpit.  The  roof  is  crowned  with  a  growth  of  fir-trees  that  maintain  a 
terrible  straggle  for  life  with  the  storms  that  are  so  frequent  here,  and  to  which  they  are 
always  exposed"  (p.  197).  In  the  northern  peninsula  and  on  Isle  Royale  there  are  the 
remains  of  very  ancient  copper  mines  and  mining  tools,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  race  well 
advanced  in  civilisation  occupied  the  country  at  some  distant  period  in  the  past,  of  which 
the  Indians  found  in  jjossession  by  the  early  explorers  from  Canada  could  give  no  account.* 
Tlie  climate  of  ^lichigan,  though  tempered  by  the  proximity  of  the  lakes,  is  one 
of  extremes ;  that  of  the  winter,  especially  in  the  northern  peninsula,  being  arctic, 
while  in  summer  it  is  disagreeably  hot.  Good  crops  are,  however,  reared,  especially 
in  the  southern  peninsula,  where  there  is  a  deep  soil  of  a  dark  loam,  often  mixed  with 
gravel  and  clay,  and  very  fertile.  Apples  are  grown  in  great  quantities.  Peaches 
form  one  of  the  crops  grown  successfully  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  while 
most  of  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates  flourish,  and  even  the  vine  is  cultivated  on 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie.  The  fisheries  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  a  great 
source  of  wealth,  while  as  regards  agriculture,  Michigan  was  in  1870  tenth  among  the 
States  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  produce,  and  ninth  in  the  value  of  its  manufac- 
tures. When  the  last  assessment  was  made,  the  taxable  value  of  property  was  (5oO, 01)0, 000 
dollars.  The  total  value  of  sawmills  in  Michigan  was  greater  than  in  any  other  State. 
In  1870,  304,054,000  laths,  2,251,613,000  feet  of  lumber,  658,741,000  shingles,  and 
staves,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  1,332,922  dollars,  were  among  the  products. 

Michigan  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Chippeway  words  mitclii  (great)  and  sawgijegan 
(lake),  and  was  formerly  applied  to  both  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan. f  Lake  ^Michigan  is  one 
of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America,  but  the  only  one  which  is  entirely  included  in  the 
United  States.  Its  length  is  320  miles,  its  mean  breadth  70  miles;  its  mean  depth 
1,000  feet,  its  elevation  above  the  sea  589  feet,  and  its  area  22,400  square  miles,  thus 
exceeding  the  area  of  Lake  Huron  by  2,000  square  miles.  The  shores  are  for  the  most 
part  low  and  sandy,  and  here  and  there  are  hillocks  formed  of  the  sand  which  has  blown  inland. 
These  wind-formed  mounds  are  sometimes  150  feet  in  height.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  at  one  time  the  water  of  Lake  ^Michigan  found  an  outlet  through  the  valley  of  the 
Illinois  River  into  the  Mississippi.  There  is  only  a  low  watershed  separating  the  lake 
from  the  Illinois  River,  and  the  valley  through  which  the  latter  flows  is  of  greater  extent, 
and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  worn  to  its  present  dimensions  liy  some  great  river  coursing 
through  for  unnumbered  ages.  The  lake  is  believed  to  be  just  now  working  westward, 
gradually  encroaching  on  the  shores  of  Wisconsin,  and  leaving  those  of  Michigan.  There 
is  a  lunar  tidal  wave  on  the  lake.  From  observations  made  at  Chicago  it  was  found  that 
high  water  occurred  there  half  an  hour  after  the  meridian  passage  or  sinking  of  the  moon, 
and  that  the  difference  of  elevation  of  the  lake   surface   between  high   and  low   water  was 

*  See  also  Foster  and  ^\"Tiitiiey :  "Executive  Document,"  No.  69,  31st  Congress,  1st  Session;  Agassiz: 
"  Lake  Superior;"  Strickland:  "  Old  JIackinaw,"  and  the  works  of  Schoolcraft,  Daniel  Wilson,  Kohl,  &c. 

t  Houghton  :  "  Michigan  Geological  Survey"  (1838-41),  and  Brooks,  PumpeUy,  and  Rominger:  "Geological 
Survey  of  Michigan  "  (1873). 
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153-thousandtlis  of  a  foot,  while  spring-  tides  gave  a  difference  of  over  throe  inches.  The 
lake  has  few  harbours,  and  accordingly  is  not  very  safe  to  navigate,  more  especially  as  it 
is    subject    to    severe    storms    at    different    seasons.      (Hawes.) 

Lake  Huron  is  another  of  the  five  great  American  lakes.  It  has  been  estimated  to 
contain  20,000  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  raised  578  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  though  its  average  depth  is  1,000  feet,  yet  soundings  have  been  taken  in  it  as  deep 
as  1,800  feet  without  touching  the  bottom.  From  the  clearness  and  purity  of  its  waters, 
it  received  the  name  of  Mer  Douce,  or  Fresh  Sea,  from  the  French  fur-traders  who  first 
visited  it.  It  is  said  to  contain  3,000  islands.  One  of  these — the  Great  Manitoulin,  or 
Sacred  Island — runs  i)arallel  to  almost  the  whole  Northern  Rocky  Coast. 

Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  length  is 
335  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  160  miles;  its  area  32,000  square  miles — or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  lake  equal  in  size  to  Iceland.  Its  mean  depth  is  1,000  feet,  and  its  elevation 
above  the  sea  000  feet,  or  22  feet  above  that  of  Lakes  Huron  and  jNIichigan.  Its 
shores  on  the  British  side  ai'e  as  yet  only  inhabited  by  the  fishermen  and  minors,  who 
extract  the  silver  ore  from  the  veins  on  Silver  Island,  near  Thunder  Bay.  But  on  the 
American  side  there  are  several  little  towns,  chiefly  connected  with  the  copper  mines. 

The  presence  of  the  wonderful  city  of  Chicago  (in  the  State  of  Illinois,  p.  115) — pro- 
nounced Shelcawgo  * — the  name  being  derived  from  an  Indian  word  signifying  "  wild  onion,"f 
will  always  give  Lake  Michigan  a  position  over  most  of  the  other  American  lakes,  not- 
withstanding its  poor  harbours.  Its  growth  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  San 
Francisco,  and  though  St.  Louis  has  outstripped  it  in  the  race,  yet  the  great  city  of  Missouri 
has  had  a  longer  j^eriod  of  probation  than  has  its  rival  in  the  ti-ade  of  the  West.  There  are 
men  yet  living  who  remember  when  the  site  of  Chicago  was  a  swamp,  and  could  have  been 
bought  for  a  few  gallons  of  rum  or  a  pack  of  beaver  pelts.  Land  bought  forty  years  ago  from 
the  government  for  \\  dollars  an  acre  is  now  worth  10,000  dollars  an  acre.  Business 
property  is  worth,  on  an  average,  25  dollars  per  square  foot.  Its  nucleus  was  Fort  Dearborn, 
built  in  1803,  but  long  after  that  date  it  was  a  mere  frontier  fort,  frequented  by  hunters, 
trappers,  and  backwoodsmen.  Indeed,  the  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  a  man  who, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  eneamjied  in  a  cotton  tent  on  what  is  now  the  chief  street  of  Chicago, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  then  no  house  to  give  him  shelter.  His  chief  regret  to 
the  day  of  his  death  was  that  he  had  ever  "lifted  his  stakes"  from  the  swampy  ground, 
the  price  of  which  is  now  estimated  in  more  dollars  per  rood  than  he  could  then  have 
bought  it  per  square  mile.  In  1830  the  town  was  organised,  but  two  years  afterwards  the 
population  was  only  1,000.  In  1850  it  had  increased  to  28,209,  in  18C0  to  110,973,  in 
1870  to  298,977,  in  1873  (p.  115)  to  307,396,  while  in  1877  the  population  was 
certainly  over  450,000,  and  probably  near  500,000.  On  the  8th  October,  1871,  the  city 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  of  property  being  estimated  at   196,000,000 

*  This  is  among  Americans  sometliing  of  a  shibboletli  and  sibbolotli  to  distinguish  the  stranger  and  the  resident, 
the  former  almost  invariably  calling  the  Illinois  city  Cliickiego. 

t  Others,  however,  will  have  it  that  the  name  of  the  city  is  derived  from  the  Chicago  River,  which  divides  the 
town  into  tlirec  districts.    In  the  tongue  of  the  ncighbom'ing  Indians  the  river  was  Cliacaqna,  which  means  thunder. 
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•dollars ;  but  it  has  now  been  entirely  rebuilt  in  a  niueh  better  style  than  it  was  previously. 
Indeed,  fires  in  a  new  town  in  America  seem  essential  to  its  prosperity.  It  is  the  test  of 
its  security.  If  the  town  is  a  substantial  one  it  is  soon  rebuilt,  with  many  improvements 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  time  to  have  been  introduced,  thus  giving  both  the 
c-itizen  and  the  stranger  confidence  in  it.  If  not  the  fact  is  taken  as  a  proof  that  it  was 
■originally  built  under  mistaken  views  of  its  requirements,  thus  illustrating  in  the  history 
of  cities  the  law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  Chicago  is  the  great  storehouse  for  the 
grain  crop  of  the  West,  its  annual  export  of  wheat  being  over  15,000,000  bushels,  of 
maize  27,000,000  bushels,  besides  large  quantities  of  rye  and  barley.  Its  pork  and  beef 
packing,  brewing,  distilling,  iron  and  steel,  boot,  shoe,  and  other  establishments,  are 
almost  as  celebrated  as  those  of  Cincinnati,  while  its  colleges,  schools,  and  journals  are 
scarcely  less  prosperous  than  its  manufactures  of  machinery,  carriages,  &c.  In  1875 
the  taxable  value  of  the  city  property  was  given  at  293,188,950  dollars.  The  Michigan 
Government,  considering  that  the  first  duty  of  the  State  is  to  educate  its  citizens,  has 
established  a  university  at  Ann  Arbor,  which  has  thirty-four  professors  and  an  endowment 
of  a  million  acres  of  land.  Yet  the  only  fees  exacted  from  the  student  are  ten  dollars  on 
admission  and  five  dollars  per  annum  until  they  graduate. 

Ohio. 

We  are  now  approaching  commonwealths,  not  only  great  in  size,  but  populous, 
prosperous,  and  polished.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  one  of  these ;  albeit,  not  very  long  ago 
it  was  looked  upon  as  being  almost  in  ''  the  West."  But  where  the  West  is  one 
cannot  always  be  certain  in  America.     It  is  like  the  North  in  Britain. 

"  Ask  Where's  the  North  ?    At  York  'tis  on  the  Tweed, 
la  Scotland  at  the  Orcades,  and  there 
At  Greenland,  Zembla,  or  the  Lord  knows  where  ; 
No  creature  owns  it  in  the  first  degree." 

And  so  it  is  with  the  West.  At  one  time  all  New  England  considered  it  at  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  certainly  at  Chicago.  There  for  a  time  it  remained.  Then  it  shifted  to 
Missom-i,  and  for  a  time  came  to  a  standstill  at  St.  Louis ;  but  "  westward  the  course  of 
empire "  took  its  way,  and  then,  among  the  trappers  and  rowdies  of  Omaha,  "  St.  Joe's," 
and  Independence,  it  was  customary  to  fix  this  movable  point.  But  the  great  plains 
•offered  little  in  the  way  of  obstacles  to  the  roaming  emigrant,  and  he  talked  of  going 
West,  where  he  "  calc'lated "  to  trap  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  hunt  buffalo  in  the 
plains  of  what  is  now  Dakota.  But  there  was  still  a  Further  West,  and  that  was  Oregon ; 
and  in  Oregon  people  talked  of  going  West,  until  the  Pacific  stopped  all  further  pro- 
gress. I  suppose  they  still  speak  in  the  same  way;  but  Japan  and  China  must  be  now 
their  Furthest   West. 

Famous  among  the  burghers  of  Rouen,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  rich  family  of  the 
Caveliers.  Though  not  nobles,  they  held  distinguished  positions,  and  were  courtiers  and 
diplomatists.  But  of  the  noble  deeds  and  skilful  word-fencing  history  has  failed  to  reeoi-d 
much   of  any  of  them,  except  of  Robert — better  known  by  the  designation  of  La  Salle,  the 
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name  of  the  estate  of  wbit-li  lie  was  Sieur — born  in  itJl-'i.  lii  CuuaJa,  iu  IGGG,  we  find  the 
young  Sieur — a  lad  of  ardent  imagination,  bright  intellect,  and  profound  piety — according  to 
the  piety  of  tlie  Jesuits.  lie  wearied  to  make  conquests  for  the  Cliureh,  and  longed,  with  the- 
longing  of  three-and-twenty,  for  the  dim  mysterious  lands  that  lay  "west."  Like  all  the 
explorers  of  the  time,  he  thought  of  finding  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea  ;  and  when  the  Seneca 
Indians  told  him  of  a  river  called  the  Ohio  rising  in  their  country  and  flowing  into  the 
sea,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  its  mouth  could  only  be  reached  in  eight  or  nine  months, 
he  immediately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  and  the  ^lississijipi  were  one,  and  that  it  must 
needs  flow  into  the  "  'W'rmiliou  Sea,"  as  the  Gulf  of  California  was  then  called.  This,  then, 
was  the  loiig-sought-for  water-way  to  the  Pacific;  and  if  not,  the  populous  Indian  tribes 
on  its  banks  would  afford  a  sure  source  of  profit.  La  Salle's  imagination  was  on  fire. 
He  sold  his  proi^erty,  and  with  the  proceeds  fitted  out  four  canoes,  manned  by  fourteen  men, 
and  set  oft'  to  explore  this  great  river  of  the  West.  How  he  fared,  what  crosses,  what 
toils,  what  dangers  he  encountered,  are  now  matters  of  history,  which  will  ever  accord  to 
the  young  Jesuit  Sieur  the  houour  of  first  sighting  the  Ohio,  and  probably  also  the 
Illinois ;  but  that  he  discovered  the  Mississippi  has  not  been  proved.*  It  was  not, 
however,  until  17S7  that  a  company  of  forty-seven  emigrants  reached  the  site  of  Marietta, 
and  began  the  first  settlement,  and  about  the  same  time  Congress  began  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  But  the  troubles  of  the  settlers  began. 
The  Indians  fell  on  them,  and,  indeed,  in  1791,  the  Miamis  defeated  General  St.  Clair. 
In  1S03  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Lhiion,  though  Connecticut  reserved  3,060,921  acres 
to  the  north-east,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  This  has  since  been  known  as  the 
"Western  Reservation."  The  State,  as  at  present  bounded,  is  ~28  miles  long  in  its 
extreme  length,  and  220  miles  broad,  w-ith  an  area  of  •59,961  square  miles,  or  25,576,960 
acres.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  great  jilain,  descending  from  the  Alleghanies  towards 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  liighest  point,  namely,  Ijetween  the  Scioto  and  the  Miami, 
being  only  1,540  feet  above  the  sea.  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  is  523  feet  above  the  tide- 
water, Cleveland  685  feet,  and  Hudson  1,137  feet.  Between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
River,  a  low  chain  of  hills  constitutes  the  watershed,  and  along  the  lake  shore  are  cliffs 
which  sometimes  attain  a  height  of  750  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  south- 
eastern section  of  the  State  is  undidating,  with  precipitous  hills  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  In  this  section  are  found  the  famous  mounds  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  These  fortifi- 
cations and  tumuli  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  people  who  lived  long  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  present  race  of  Indians,  and  to  have  been  the  site  of  extensive  towns  and 
settlements.  When  the  whites  first  came  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  they  found  the  Red  Indians 
roaming  through  the  forest,  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  with 
not  even  a  tradition  of  the  nation  who  built  these  great  earthworks  and  lived  here.  It  is 
believed  by  some  that  they  may  have  been  the  same  people  who  worked  the  copper  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  where  their  stone  tools  and  weapons,  left  behind  in  the  workings, 
alnnidantly  attest  their  numbers  and  the  skill  w-ith  which  they  mined  the  masses  of 
virgin    metal.     But    whether    they    were  the  old  Aztecs    of   Mexico,    who    only   visited  this 

*  Parkman :  '•  Discovery  of  thr  Great  Wo.st,"  p.   2.5. 
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part  of  the  country  in  the  summer,  or  whom,  we  can  only  guess  at,  for  there  is  no  certainty 
whatever  in  the  matter.  Ohio  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  "  water  privileges."  In  addition 
to  the  Ohio — whichj  opposite  Cincinnati,  is  1,<J(J0  yards  broad — there  are  Muskingum,  the 
Scioto,  the  Great  Miami,  and  the  Little  Miami,  all  navigable  tributaries  of  the  river 
from    which    the  State    takes    its    name,   while    emptying    into   Lake  Erie   are  the  Maumee, 
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Sandusky,  Cuyahoga,  and  Chagrin  Rivers.  Lake  Erie  itself  affords  a  frontage  on  the 
north  of  :!30  miles  of  navigable  water,  while  there  are  many  other  lakes  which,  though 
not  utilised  for  water  carriage,  abound  in  cat-fish,  sturgeon,  pike,  perch,  shad,  &c.  Among 
the  trees  may  be  mentioned  seven  species  of  maple,  eleven  of  walnut,  and  twenty-six  of 
oak,  though,  owing  to  its  more  rajiid  growth,  most  of  the  timber  of  the  Western  country 
is  softer  than  that  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  soil  is  mostly  clay,  but  in  the  "  Reserve " 
there  is  gravel  and  .sand.  The  climate  is  very  variable,  the  temperature  in  the  winter 
falling  far  below  zero,  and  in  the  summer  rising  many  degrees  above  it.  As  an  agricultural 
66 
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retrion,  Ohio  rauks,  so  far  as  the  production  of  Indian  corn  is  concerned,  third  among-  the 
States,  fourth  in  oats,  fifth  in  barley,  and  seventh  in  wlieat.  In  I^TO,  there  were  195,953 
farms,  of  which  sixty-nine  contained  more  than  1,0(JU  acres  each,  while  the  average  size  was 
111  acres.*  In  the  amount  of  imjiroved  land  it  was,  in  1S70,  only  excelled  by  New  York 
and  Illinois,  having  1-1',469,133  acres  more  or  less  under  cultivation.  The  value  of  its  farms, 
farm  imj^lements,  and  live  stock,  was  1,200,458,541  dollars  ;  while  the  value  of  farm  products, 
'•'including  betterments,  &c.,"  was  198,256,907  dollars.  In  1874,  there  were  within  the 
State  738,000  horses,  22,o00  mules,  882,900  oxen  and  other  cattle,  thus,  iu  this  respect, 
ranking  next  to  Texas  aud  Illinois;  778,500  cows,  second  to  New  York;  4,039,000  sheep, 
next  to  California;  and  ;2,017,100  hogs.  Fruit  grows  in  great  abundance,  over  350,000 
acres  being  devoted  to  orchards.  In  1872  (an  exceptionally  good  year),  the  ajjple  crop  was 
23,000,000  bushels,  and  the  peach  crop  405, (ilO  bushels.  As  a  manufacturing  State  it  ranks 
third ;  iu  the  fabrication  of  agricultural  im2>lements,  lirst  ;  and  in  pork  curing,  next  to  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  In  the  winter  of  1874-75,  there  were  871,730  hogs,  of  the  value  of  10,597,490 
dollars,  packed.  The  estalilishments  where  this  operation  is  chiefly  carried  on  are  in 
Cincinnati,  which,  on  that  account,  has  been  often  styled  Porkopolis.  Bituminous  coal  is 
profitably  mined  in  thirty  counties,  iron  in  twenty  counties,  and  salt  and  jietroleum  in 
many  parts  of  the  State.  Its  shipping  is  considerable.  Vessels  load  in  Lake  Erie — 573  feet 
above  the  sea — and  sail  directly  into  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence;  and 
as  the  435  miles  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  are  connected  through  the  Mississippi  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  Ohio  has  the  advantage  of  foreign  vessels  visiting  it.  In  all,  during 
1S74,  1,302  vessels  entered,  and  1,388  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade;  8,417  entered,  and 
8,400  cleared  in  the  coastwise  trade.  Of  these,  219  vessels  belonged  to  Cincinnati,  and 
009  to  the  Lake  ports.  Twenty-eight  vessels  were  built  upon  the  Lake,  and  forty, 
of  which  nineteen  were  steamers,  upon  the  Ohio.  In  1870,  the  fisheries  were  valued  at 
383,121  dollars,  thus  giving  Ohio  the  fifth  rank  among  the  piscatorial  States.  Nor  does  this 
great  and  prosperous  Commonwealth  neglect  education  in  its  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1873-74  there  were  11,088  school-houses,  22,375 
teachers,  and  985,917  children  being  taught.  There  are  thirty-two  colleges — one  of  which, 
Oberlan,  has  1,330  students — twelve  schools  of  theology,  eleven  of  medicine,  four  of  science, 
and  three  of  law.  The  State  contains  thirty-one  "  cities."  The  State  capital  is  Columbus, 
with  (in  1870)  31,274  inhabitants;  but  the  greatest  town  in  Ohio  is  Cincinnat'i — the 
"  queen  city  of  the  West " — with  a  water  frontage  of  ten  miles  on  the  Ohio,  and  a  census, 
in  1870,  of  210,239,  of  whom  rather  more  than  one-half  wore  natives  of  the  United 
States.  In  1873,  the  valuation  of  property  was  185,()45,740  dollars.  Thirteen  railroads 
enter  the  city,  while  eight  lines  of  river  packets  moor  their  vessels  alongside  the  wharves 
of  this    prosperous    town,   which   has    been    made    more   familiar  to  English  readers  as    the 

*  For  the  statistics,  &c.,  of  Ohio  and  the  remaining  United  States,  I  have  drawn  my  material  from  the  official 
census  of  1S70,  from  a  few  of  the  State  or  local  censuses,  and  from  other  documents,  puhlishcd  and  unpublished, 
which  have  been  supplied  me  by  the  courtesy  ef  many  private  and  official  personages,  who  are  so  numerous  that 
I  can  only  thank  them  collectively.  For  much  information  also  which  I  could  not  obtain  otherwise,  I  am 
indebted  to  Burley's  "United  States  Gazetteer,"  edited  by  3Ir.  C.  H.  Kidder,  and  more  particularly  to  the  topo- 
graphical articles,  by  the  Rev.  JI.  H.  Williams,   in  that  excellent  work,     (riiiladclphia,   1S76.) 
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anathematised  home  of  ^Irs.  Trollope,  who  published  such  an  unflattering'  account  of  it, 
than  as  a  s^reat  commercial  and  even  educational  centre.  Cleveland  (9i,8:i9),  "  the  forest 
city"  of  Lake  Erie;  Toledo  (31,584),  on  the  Maumee  River;  Dayton  (:30,7-i:3),  Sandusky 
(13,000),  Springfield  (12,6.5-2),  Hamilton  (10,081),  and  Akron  (10,00()),  are  the  principal 
towns,  the  others  having,  in  1870,  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  Ohio  has 
been  remarkable.  At  the  begiuning  of  this  century  it  was  eig-liteenlh  among  the  States  in 
point  of  population;  in  1810  it  was  third,  and  it  has  since  retained  this  position.  In  l87U, 
the  population  numbered"  2,66.5,260,  the  increase  during'  the  last  decade  being  13.92  per 
cent.  Ohio  is,  however,  the  source  from  which  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  have  drawn 
much  of  their  population,  70,000  persons  having  gone  to  Iowa  in  seven  years  from  Ohio. 

The  town  of  Chillicothe,  which  has  now^  over  9,000  inhabitants,  is  about  the  only 
"city"  in  the  United  States  which  was  once  a  considerable  town  of  the  Indians.  Here 
lived  the  Shawnees — the  ehaU  saitvar/es,  or  wild  cats,  of  the  French — and  so  large  was 
their  village,  that  when  Daniel  Boone  was  brought  as  a  captive  to  the  place  in  1778,  he 
saw  loO  fully  armed  warriors  setting  out  on  a  foray  on  the  settlements  of  the  whites. 
However,  there  were  at  least  three  Chillicothes  in  existence,  thf>ugli  all  three  were  in 
Ohio.  The  town  of  Erie  bears,  in  a  fragmentary  state,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
now  wholly  extinct.  Thomas  Morton  calls  the  lake,  in  1632,  "the  Lake  of  Erocoise,"  by 
which  he,  no  doulit,  moans  the  French  "  Iriquois."  Father  Hennepin  speaks  of  it  a« 
Lake  Erike,  "  that  is  to  say,  the  Lake  of  the  Cat,  as  the  Hurons  call  it."  After- 
wards Charlevoix  calls  the  Indians  "  the  Nation  of  the  Eriez,  or  the  Cats " — hence 
the  present  name  of  the  lake  and  town :  though  the  tribe  who  gave  both  their  name  were 
totally  exterminated  by^  the  Iriquois  in  the  year  16.j4.  And  here  we  may  say  a  few 
words  on  the  names   of  American  towns  generally. 

The  early  New  England  settlements  were  generally  named  after  the  town  or  village 
in  England  from  whence  the  settlers  had  originally  come,  though  in  many  cases  the 
New  World  namesake  surpassed  its  Old  World  godfather.  We  need  only  recall  New 
York  and  Boston  to  the  reader's  mind,  though,  at  the  same  time.  New  Edinburgh 
and  New  London  have  scarcely  shot  ahead  of  Old  Edinburgh  and  Old  London,  nor 
ar-e  they  likely  to  do  so.  Then  came  a  period  when  the  colonists  were  particular!}^  loyal, 
and  accordingly,  especially  in  A'irginia  and  the  other  Southern  States,  the  princes  and 
other  notabilities  of  the  House  of  Stuart — the  Hanoverians  were  not  so  popular — were 
honoured  by  having  their  names  attached  to  various  towns.  With  the  Revolution  came 
an  end  of  this.  Then  the  young  Republic  had  heroes  of  its  own,  and  with  the  advent  of 
these — often  rather  ephemeral  dignitaries — came  a  long  list  of  tow^ns  bearing  their  names, 
or  those  of  the  Continental  officers  who — like  Lafayette — aided  the  colonists  in  their  struggle 
against  perfidious  Albion.  By-and-by,  local  celebrities,  with  uneuphonious  names,  made 
still  more  unsonorous  by  having  rille  attached  to  them,  came  to  the  front,  and  the 
Stigginsvilles  and  Slocumvilles  grew  plentiful.  After  this  came  a  reaction,  and  classical 
names — for  which  the  early  American  Republicans,  like  the  French  ones,  had  always  a 
hankering — covered  the  maps.  Othei-s,  more  sensible,  were  derived  from  the  Indian 
languages.  From  the  very  first  there  were  sensible  people  who  considered  that  it  would 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings,  if  the  new  towns  and  villages  bore  the  names 
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of  their  Indian  predecessors,  where  these  could  be  got  at,  or  when  aboriginal  settlements 
existed  in  the  localities.  It  would  only  be  a  small  return  for  much  erring  to  thus  aid  in 
keeping  alive  the  names  of  races  whom  the  new  comers  had,  either  directly  or  indirectlyj 
"civilised  off  the  face  of  the  earth."  But  this  was  often  difficult.  The  early  settlers — 
like  the  present  Western  ones — had  suffered  too  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Ishmaels  of  the 
New  World  to  be  in  any  way  inclined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  suft'erings  by 
sentimental  nomenclature.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  names  were  lost,  or  were  only  guessed 
at — often  erroneousl}',  and  when  restored  almost  invariably  in  a  corrupt  and  mangled  fashion. 
For  instance,  to  cite  two  modern  examples  of  an  old  error,  the  first  settlers  applied  the  name 
Yazoo  to  the  city  of  that  name,  under  the  idea  that  this  was  the  Indian  name.  In  reality, 
the  Cherokees  and  Choetaws  call  the  vast  mounds  and  fortifications  which  are  strewn  along 
the  course  of  the  Yazoo  River  by  that  designation,  and  have  not  applied  the  name  to 
any  particular  place.  Again,  when  Major  Savage  discovered  the  Yosemite  Valley,  in 
California,  he  gave  it  that  name,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Indian  word  for  the  grizzly 
bear,  the  emblem  of  the  Golden  State.  In  reality,  it  means  no  such  thing.  Professor  Scheie 
do  Vere  has  some  amusing  and  instructive  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  gist  of  which  may 
be  given  here,  as  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  of  referring  to  this  subject.  The 
numerous  blunders  in  Indian  names,  real  or  supposititious,  which  the  early  town  namers 
have  made,  are,  however,  in  their  result  really  not  so  bad  as  some  of  the  absurd  English  ones. 
In  fact,  American  town  names  of  this  class  have  been  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  ridicule 
and  cheap  wit  for  foreign  critics,  and  even  for  home-bred  satirists.  Dickens  did  not, 
however,  coin  a  new  name  when  he  applied  to  the  dismal  Mississippi  City  the  name  of 
"Eden.''  He  merely  copied  it  from  the  Westover  MSS.  That,  of  course,  is 
no  reason  why  the  proud  American  should  defiantly  adopt  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
at  least  twenty-four  Edens  in  the  Union  and  six  New  Jerusalems.  "  He  does  not 
much  believe  in  ancient  myths,  and  hence,  contradicting  the  poet's  assertion  that  Ilium  fait, 
he  has  sixteen  Troys.  The  subject  of  classic  names  is,  however,  a  peculiarly  painful  one; 
thanks  to  the  preference  given  to  this  class  by  one  of  the  early  surveyor-generals  of  the 
State  of  New  York — De  Witt — who  is  responsible  for  the  Uticas  and  Ithacas,  the  Homers 
and  A'irgils,  the  Romes  and  Athens,  which  abound  in  the  Empire  State,  and  from  thence 
spread  all  over  the  Union.  Why  Demosthenes  should  alone  be  forgotten  of  all  the  great 
classic  authors  it  is  hard  to  tell ;  but  even  Shakespeare  is  badly  treated :  he  has  but  one 
town  named  after  him  in  Arkansas,  and  the  two  cities  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  but  a 
sorry  consolation.  There  is  no  objection  to  be  made  to  well-meaning  settlers  who  determine 
to  identify  their  homes  with  Enterprise  or  Energy,  with  Friendship:)  or  Harmony,  Liberty 
or  Equality ;  but  why  they  should  ever  choose  Embarrassment  is  wholly  unintelligible.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  understand  the  taste  of  the  nine  communities  who  chose  to  recognise  and  honour 
Cain  by  assuming  his  name,  while  not  one  has  done  the  same  honour  to  Abel."  The 
contrast  of  some  of  these  classical  names  is  ludicrously  absurd.  For  instance :  in  the  State 
of  New  York  you  leave  Carthage  in  the  morning,  dine  at  Leyden,  and  sup,  if  by  this 
time  your  impatience  has  left  any  appetite,  at  Denmark ;  or  if  you  choose  another  route,  j'ou 
reach  Russia  by  noon  and  A^orway  by  night.  The  laziness  and  ignorance  displayed  in 
this    kind   of    nomenclature    are    surpassed,    however,    by    the    Wisconsin    people,    who    have 
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absolutely  transferred  a  whole  county  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  that  of  Wisconsin, 
every  name  of  town,  village,  and  hamlet  being  faitlifully  reproduced.  Surely  the  names 
of  these  entitled  towns  must  exercise  some  inlhience  over  those  doomed  to  dwell  in 
them.  The  dim  religious  light  of  Piousvillc  one  could  tolerate ;  but  how  any  man  can 
live  in  Dirttown  (Georgia),  liobtown  (Mrginia),  (iin-Henry  (Missouri),  or  Small-pox  (Illinois), 
and  yet  preserve  his  self-respect,  surpasses  the  understanding  of  the  present  commentator 
on  American  town  nomenclature.  "  Can  a  man  confess,"  indignantly  asks  an  American. 
"that  he  lives  at  Longacoming,  Fuddletown,  or  Euggaboo,  and  expect  to  he  looked  upon 
like  any  other  respectaljle  gentleman  ?  Kickaboo,  AVegee,  or  Maxinkuckee  would  seem 
to  be  infinitely  preferable  names,  though  startling  enough  at  first  sight.  There  is  a  class 
of  men  anionic  us  who  can,  perhaps,  best  afford  to  connect  themselves  with  such  names;  it 
is  those  who  themselves  enjoy  peculiar  designations,  like  Mr.  Underdone  ]3oots,  of  Albany, 
and  Mr.  Unfledged  Hawk,  of  New  York,  to  say  nothing  of  men  of  historic  renown,  like 
Mr.  Preserved  Fish.  With  such  an  endless  variety  of  names  at  our  disposal,  and  enjoying 
besides — according  to  a  most  learned  opinion  delivered  in  the  courts  of  New  Y'ork — the 
unlimited  right  of  '  assuming  a  name  at  will,'  it  is  a  wonder  that  so  few  new  forms 
appear  in  our  geographies  and  directories.  Wlien  new  territories  are  to  l>e  named,  and 
new  towns  to  be  christened,  nothing  but  repetition  is  thought  of,  and  hence  the  multitudes 
of  counties  and  jjost-towns  which  have  the  same  designation.  The  same  poverty  of  in- 
vention appears  in  christening  children,  and  apparently  the  fatality  extends  even  to  the 
increased  facility  of  changing  names  by  means  of  divorce.  A  case  in  point  appeared  in 
the  Court  of  Indianapolis.  An  enterprising  woman,  desirous  of  making  a  new  experiment 
in  matrimony,  comi)lained  that  she  had  been  married  four  times  already,  without  ever 
succeeding  in  obtaining  a  new  '  start.'  Born  a  Smith,  slie  had  first  married  a  Smith, 
then  a  German  Schmidt,  next  an  English  Smythe,  after  him  a  Smithe,  and  now  she 
appeared  on  record  as  Mrs.  Smythe  once  more.  The  judge  was  inexorable,  and  she  may 
have  to  end  as  she  began — a  Smith  for  ever.  A  W^estern  t(jwai  had  a  still  more  grievous 
trial  to  undergo.  The  first  settlers  liad  called  the  place  (Grasshopper  Falls,  a  name  which 
the  good  town  considered  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  a  peculiarity  of  Kansas,  and  therefore 
applied  in  18()3  to  the  Legislature  for  leave  to  change.  A  wag  had  suggested  Sauterelle, 
the  French  name  of  the  destructive  insect,  and  Sauterelle  the  lawgivers  decreed  it  should 
be  hereafter.  The  common  peojjle " — for  even  in  America  it  appears  that  these  are 
found — "  however,  unable  to  repeat  the  foreign  sound,  in  a  little  while  transferred  it  into 
Sowtail,  and  so  great  was  the  distress  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  place  at  receiving 
letters  addressed  to  them  at  Sowtail,  that  they  permanently  returned  to  the  Grasshopper 
of  their  early  days."  Similar  anecdotes  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  and  some 
instances  in  which  the  names  applied  to  jilaces  by  the  early  French  settlers  have  got  ludicrously 
corrupted  have  already  been  referred  to  (p.  73).  For  instance,  Shepody  Mountain,  near 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  Chapeau  Dieu  (God's  Hat)  anglicised,  Nancy  Cousin's  Bay  is 
the  sailor  version  of  Anse  des  Cousins  (Mosquito  Bay),  La  Grasse  Rivi6re,  a  tributary  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  became  in  time  the  Grass  River,  Marais  d'Ogee  became  Meredosia, 
Mauvaise  Terre,  Movister  Creek,  and  Chenal  Eeartc,  Snecarty.  Bompare  is  really  Bou 
Pas   Prairie,  and   like    Bon   Pere,   will  ])robably   end,   as  Mr.  De  'N^ere  suggests,  in  a  vulgar 
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Bumper.  Cap  k  Pail  (Garlic  Cape),  on  the  l.'j)i)cr  Mississippi,  is  now  known  as  Capolitej 
la  Riviere  qui  court  has  liecome  Qiiicurre  River,  while  a  branch  of  the  Red  River  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  orig-inally  called  Riviere  Cheyenne — "from  the  Cheyenne  Indians  living  on 
its  borders " — had  gradually  changed  into  Riviere  Chien,  and  was  then  translated  as  Dog 
River.  Ikizrah,  in  Connecticut,  grew  from  being  a  mere  farm  liomestead  into  a  town,  and 
got  its  name  indirectly  at  the  hands  of  the  settler,  whose  i)ious  zeal  after  Scripture 
names  outran  his  knowledge.  "  Who  is  this  that  cometii  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozrah  ?  "  The  iionest  man  supposed  Bozrah  to  be  a  prophet,  and  at  town  meetings 
frequently  referred  to  tlie  apocryphal  prophet  of  that  name.  In  time  he  was  known  l)y 
no  other  sobriquet;  his  farm  also  received  the  name,  and  ultimately  the  town  which  grew 
up  was  also  called  Bozrah.  An  Indian  village  in  Connecticut  was  called  Hammonasset,  but 
when  the  whites  settled  there,  in  1(3(3.3,  in  memory  of  the  i^lace  from  which  most  of  them 
came,  they  called  it  Kenilworth.  ^Vhen,  however,  the  Assembly  of  the  Colony,  in  1705, 
issued  a  patent  of  incorporation,  the  clerk  copied  the  name  out  as  Killingwortli,  and  by 
that  name  it  is  known  to  this  day.  Cincinnati  itself — though  often  ridiculed  for  its 
classical  name  and  very  unclassical  pursuits — narrowly  escaped  being  called  Losantiville. 
Was  not  L  the  schoolmaster  who,  after  much  labour,  had  produced  this  grandiose  name, 
a  reminder  of  L,  the  first  letter  of  Licking  River,  nearly  opposite  the  town,  and  did 
not  OS  mean  in  Latin  mouth  ?  So  here  was  the  mouth  of  Licking  River.  And  did  not 
aiiti  mean  over  against  ?  while  ville  everybody  knew  was  the  genteel  name  tor  a  town  ? 
Here  was  the  whole  geography  of  the  new  city  in  a  nutshell.  The  peojile  around  in  their 
envy  no  doubt  dubbed  it  Jlosaic  Town ;  and  jealous  writers  point  out,  with  a  sly  hint 
at  poetical  justice,  that  the  unlucky  schoolmaster  was  a  short  time  afterwards  murdered 
on  the  Miami  River  by  a  single  Indian.* 

Not  only  do  several  towns  in  America  bear  the  same  name,  but  often  whole  districts, 
so  that  it  has  frequently  happened  that  writers  ignorant  of  this  fact  have  been  led  widely 
astray  on  commenting  on  particular  occurrences.  For  instance,  in  early  records  there  is 
no  place  which  occurred  more  frequently  than  the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Ground"  of  Kentuckv 
— or  Kain-tuckee — "  at  the  head  of  the  river,"  as  the  Shawnee  Indians  knew  it  by.  It  was, 
l^efore  the  whites  came  there,  the  battling-ground  of  the  native  tribes.  Long  after  great 
cities  and  fertile  farms  had  sprung  up  on  these  plains,  the  remnants  of  the  Indian  tril)es 
would  come  from  distant  localities  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  choosing  strange, 
out-of-the-way  paths;  and  shrinking  from  ■well-remembered  pools  and  mounds,  haunted, 
according  to  tradition,  by  the  spirits  of  the  departed  warriors.  Here,  from  ITdO  to  1791-, 
the  early  Kentucky  settlers  had  to  fight  desperately  for  their  lives  against  the  united 
aboriginal  tribes,  who  made  a  determined  eifort  to  drive  the  intruders  bac-k.  "  Sur- 
rounded by  an  enemy  far  out-numbering  them,  animated  by  deadly  hatred  and  ferocious 
cruelty,  wielding  the  same  rifle  with  the  whites,  and  as  skilful  in  its  use,  these  brave 
pioneers  took,  nevertheless,  possession  of  the  land,  felled  forests,  laid  out  roads,  built 
towns,  and  changed  the  wilderness  into  a  g-arden.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  "-reatne.ss 
of  their   courage,   more  difficult   still   to  fathom  the  depth  and  the  weight  of  that  darkness 

*  De  Vero :    "Romance  of  American  History,"  p    120. 
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in  which  they  worked  undaunted  and  undismayed.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  a  cloud  of 
bloodthirsty  Indians  was  for  ever  hanging  around  them,  and  darkening  every  bright 
moment  of  their  lives.  No  man  could  ojien  his  cabin  door  in  the  morning  without  danger 
of  receiving  a  ritle  bullet  from  a  lurking  enemy;  no  woman  could  go  out  to  milk  her  cow 
without  the  risk  of  feeling  the  deadly  scalping-knife  on  her  forehead  before  she  I'cturned. 
Many  a  man  returned  from  his  hunt  to  find  a  smoking  ruin  where  he  had  left  a  happy 
homCj  or  an  empty  hearth  where  wife  and  children  had  gladdened  his  heart ;  and  grate- 
fully he  blessed  God  if  he  found  their  remains,  and  was  thus  spared  the  anguish  of 
knowing  them  to  be  in  the  hands  of  incensed  jjrutes."  Can  the  reader  now  understand 
the  undying  hatred  which  the  early  American  settlers  entertained  for  the  Indian,  or  that 
conduct  of  the  whites  towards  him  which,  looking  at  it  now  from  our  point  of  view,  we  are  apt 
to  think  cruel  and  unjust?  But  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  the  same  struggle  went  on. 
Hence,  in  the  upper  part  of  Ohio,  a  locality  memorable  from  the  deeds  of  those  times, 
became  known  as  the  Slaughter  House,  and  afterwards  as  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground 
of  Ohio.  Again,  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground  of  New  York  is  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
Here,  either  instigated  or  led  by  Sir  William  Johnston  and  Joseph  Brandt — for  by 
some  it  is  denied  that  the  latter  was  present  at  the  massacre — to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  the  English  name  in  America,  the  Mohawks  fell  on  the  homes  of  peaceful  settlers. 
In  Arkansas  there  is  also  a  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.  The  Pawnees  surprised  Fort 
Mann,  murdered  the  garrison,  and  departed.  ^Vhen  the  news  reached  the  nearest  settle- 
ment, a  panic  seized  upon  the  people.  They  left  the  fatal  i-egion,  which  for  some  years 
afterwards  was  only  spoken  of  with  bated  breath. 

Pennsylvania 

was  originally  granted  to  the  Quaker,  William  Penn,  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  a  debt  of 
£16,000,  owing  to  him  by  the  Government  of  Charles  II.  In  1G82  the  first  2,000  settlers 
arrived  in  the  colony,  and  in  1083  Philadelphia  was  fixed  upon  as  the  site  for  the  capital. 
Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  Penn,  the  Indians  and  the  whites  maintained  the  most  amicable 
relations,  and  the  "  Keystone  State "  has  ever  since  prospered.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of 
the  name.  It  occupied  a  central  position  among  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  and  its 
casting  vote  secured  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  State 
is  310  miles  long,  175  in  extreme  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  46,000  square  miles,  or 
29,410,000  acres.  Physico-geograiihically,  it  may  be  divided  into  three  natural  divisions. 
(1)  The  eastern  slope,  from  the  Delaware  River  westwards,  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
miles,  to  the  Blue  Mountains.  Here  the  surface  is  slightly  rolling  and  diversified.  (2) 
The  second  region  is  the  mountainous  belt  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  comprising  a  tract 
about  100  miles  in  breadth.  (3)  The  western,  or  Ohio  River  slope,  sinks  away  gradually 
from  the  mountain  summits,  towards  the  valley  of  the  river  named.  With  the  exception 
of  the  mountain  region,  most  of  the  soil  is  very  productive,  and  is  well  cultivated,  yield- 
ing largo  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  soil 
has  all  the  fertility  characteristic  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  45°  to  55°  :  that  of  the  winter  being  25°  to  30°,  and  the  summer  67°  to  72"^. 
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The  cities  are,  however,  hotter,  the  heat  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  being  often  intense. 
One  of  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  Pennsylvania  is  rye :  in  this  it  ranks  first  of  all  the 
States,  no  less  than  :i,2S:3,00U  bushels  having  been  harvested  in  lS7-"5.     In  oats  it  also  ranked 
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first,  and  in  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  hay,  comes  in  the  census  nest  to  New  York.  It  also 
grows  great  crops  of  Indian  corn,  barley,  and  tobacco.  In  1S7  1-  it  contained  557,000  horses, 
24,900  mules,  722,000  oxen  and  other  cattle,  SI  2,000  milch  cows,  ]  ,0:34,100  hogs,  and 
1,074,000  sheep.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  was,  according  to  the  last  census,  103 
acres,  and  of  the  population  25^  per  cent,  were  employed  in  agriculture.  In  1^71  there 
67 
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were  37,200  mamifiietiiring'  establishments  within  State  bounds.  These  employed  319,487 
hands,  used  -121,ll)7,(i7o  dollars  worth  of  material,  valued,  when  manufactured,  at  711,S94,;iiJ' 
dollars.  Iron,  building'  materials,  building,  timber,  llouring  mill  products,  molasses  and 
sugar  refining,  clothing,  leather  tanning,  petroleum,  paper,  printing,  &c.,  were  among  its 
chief  industries.  IMining  is,  however,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Pennsylvauian  industries, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  mining  products  of  the  United  States  being  credited  to  the  State 
by  the  last  Federal  census.  The  number  of  mining  establishments  was  3,0S6 ;  80,215 
hands  were  employed;  the  cajntal  invested  was  SI, 000,270  dollars;  the  wages  paid 
38,815,276  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  products  70,208,390  dollars.  Coal  and  petroleum 
are  the  two  terrestrial  treasures  in  which  Pennsylvania  has  no  rival.  Her  coal  mines  are 
of  that  variety  called  anthracite,  and  those  of  the  United  States  are  so  extensive,  that 
Great  Britain  could  almost  be  dropjjed  into  the  hole  made  by  excavating  the  coal- 
fields, of  which  the  State  under  consideration  possesses  so  large  a  share.  The  coal- 
fields of  the  United  States  have  been  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  more  than 
682,485  square  miles,  while  the  productive  coal  region  is  nearly  300,000  square  miles  in 
extent.  "What  almost  illimitable  prosjiects  for  the  extension  of  this  trade  exist  may  be 
imagined  when  we  state  that  the  United  States  raises  only  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually, while  Great  Britain,  with  a  coal-producing  area  of  9,000  miles,  produces  yearly 
more  than  100,000,000  tons  !  The  anthracite  coal-field,  which  yielded,  in  1872, 
22,030,203  tons,  is  one  of  the  smallest,  being  only  about  434  square  miles  in  area.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  for  Pennsylvania.  Yet  Wyoming  Yalky 
was  long  settled  before  its  value  was  suspected.  Even  after  blacksmiths  used  it,  in 
other  localities  its  rejmtation  as  a  fuel  was  unknown.  In  1812,  the  Philadelphia  black- 
smiths threatened  to  arrest  as  a  swindler  and  imposter,  who  tried  to  palm  off  on  them 
stones  for  fuel,  the  first  man  who  brought  anthracite  to  the  city  for  sale.  He  could 
not  dispose  of  his  wares,  and  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  escape  the  wrath  of  those 
to  whom  he  had  presented  his  unsaleable  wagon-loads  of  coal  as  a  free  gift.  The  anthracite 
mines  are  not  worked  without  considerable  peril.  In  1872,  one  person  for  every  100,000 
tons  of  coal  raised  was  killed,  and  though  the  holocaust  is  not  so  great  on  the  average, 
yet  not  a  year  passes  without  many  accidents  hajipening.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  jilumbago,  and 
lead  are  also  mined,  the  first-named  in  great  quantities.  However,  this  is  owing  to  her 
extraordinary  wealth  in  fuel  rather  than  to  any  pre-eminence  of  the  State  in  mineral 
wealth  over  some  of  the  others,  which  fall  below  her  in  the  "  output"  of  ore. 

Petroleum — the  familiar  "  ilo  "  of  a  score  of  tales — is  even  more  familiarly  associated  with 
Pennsylvania  in  British  eyes  than  either  coal  or  iron.  It  is  often  incorrectly  termed  "  coal 
oil."  It  is  in  reality  rock  oil;  and  its  production  in  large  quantities  is  a  business  of  modern 
origin  and  growth.  Mr.  Eaton  describes  the  way  in  which  it  used  to  be  obtained  in  former 
times.  "A  point  was  selected  where  the  oil  appeared  to  bubl)le  up  most  freely,  when  a  pit 
was  excavated  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  Sometimes  this. pit  was  rudely  walled  uji, 
sometimes  not.  Sometimes  it  was  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
sometimes  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  itself,  advantage  being  taken  of  a  time  of  low  water. 
In  these  pits  the  oil  and  water  would  collect  together  until  a  stratum  of  the  former  would 
form    upon    the   surface    of    the    latter,    when    a    coarse    blanket    or    a    piece  of    flannel  was 
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thrown  in.  This  blanket  soon  became  saturated  witli  oil,  but  rejected  the  water.  The 
blanket  was  then  taken  out,  wrung'  into  a  tub  or  barrel,  and  the  operation  was  repeated." 
This  oil  was  called  "  Seneca-oil,"  and  used  by  the  country  people  for  the  medication  of 
cuts,  bruises,  and  burns.  At  first  the  trade  in  oil  was  subject  to  terrible  fluctuations. 
The  first  shipment  to  Pittsburg  was  made  some  time  near  the  beginning  of  this  century 
by  a  Mr.  Carey,  whose  cargo  consisted  of  two  five-gallon  kegs,  slung  on  each  side 
of  a  horse.  At  that  time  a  Hat-boatman  or  raft^'s  man  would  glut  the  market  with  a 
barrel  or  two,  and  for  a  long  time  there  would  be  no  further  demand  for  it.  During 
the  best  year  of  the  trade  at  that  time,  6i0  dollars  was  the  gross  amount  received 
for  the  petroleum  yield  of  the  United  States.  Then  it  began  to  be  obtained  by  digging 
wells,  when  it  came  up  mixed  with  water.  Finally  came  the  j^almy  days  of  the  "  ile  trade," 
and  with  them  the  "ile  fortunes,"  and  the  petroleum  parvenus  began,  when  the  product 
was  obtained,  by  sinking  deep  artesian  wells,  up  through  which  the  oil  flowed.  In  lSO-1-5, 
the  oil  excitement  culminated.  At  that  time  1,100  companies  for  "pumping"  it  were 
formed,  and  the  nominal  capital  invested  in  the  trade  was  000,000,000  dollars.  Of  late 
years  many  wells  sujiposed  to  have  run  dry  have  been  made  to  yield  again,  by  means  of 
"  torpedoes."  These  valuable  auxiliaries— into  which  nitro  glycerine  and  dynamite  enter — 
are  let  down  into  the  old  well,  and  exploded.  The  result  frequently  is  that  new  reservoii-s 
of  oil  are  tapped,  and  the  well  commences  to  flow  liquid  riches  again.  In  18.59,  82,000 
barrels — each  barrel  containing  forty  gallons — of  petroleum  were  drawn  from  the  wells 
of  Western  Pennsylvania;  in  i860,  .jOO,000  barrels;  in  18(51,  2,113,000;  and  in  1862, 
3,050,000.  Then  for  three  years  there  was  a  falling  off,  until  in  18G6  the  product  sud- 
denly rose  to  3,597,000  barrels.  In  1809,  -1,210,720  barrels  was  the  return;  in  1870, 
5,073,198;  and  in  1873,  7,878,629,  or  a  daily  average  of  21,508  barrels.  In  1876  the  ship- 
ments from  the  oil  regions  averaged  28,000  barrels  per  day.  In  1871,  215,978,684  (jullom 
were  in  all  exported  from  the  United  States,  while  a  later  return  shows  that  in  187G  no  less 
than  32,915,786  dollars  worth — or  considerably  more  than  in  the  previous  year — was  exported. 
It  is  almost  unnecessar}''  to  say  that  petroleum  wells  were  known  before  the  Pennsj'l- 
vanians  brought  the  substance  into  notoriety.  Among  these,  those  of  Burmah  were  the 
best  known  and  the  most  productive,  but  even  yet,  notwithstanding  the  piles  of  print 
which  have  been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  exact  nature  and  origin 
of  the  substance  are  not  well  known.  It  seems,  however,  waw  very  generally  believed  that  it 
is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Among  other  evidences 
of  wealth  .■?.nd  prosperity,  Pennsylvania  has  5,020  miles  of  railway,  10,305  schools,  831,020 
children  receiving  education,  19,089  teachers,  eight  normal  schools,  six  iiniversities,  thirty-three 
colleges,  fourteen  schools  of  theology,  two  of  law,  eight  of  medicine,  and  seven  of  science. 
In  1870,  there  were  11,819  libraries,  5,981  religion?  organisations,  and  510  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  including  fifty-five  daily  ones.  In  1875,  the  periodicals  had  increased  to  707 
(Xew  York  alone  having  more),  and  of  these  seventy  were  published  daily,  and  511 
weekly.  The  chief  towns  are  Philadelphia,  situated  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill, a  name  signifying  in  the  Low  Dutch  dialect  the  "  hidden  river."  Its  population  is 
now  over  800,000,  and  its  wealth  and  prosperity  very  groat.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
State   until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  of  the  United  States  from  1790  to 
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ISOO.  Harrisl)urg  (27,000  inhabitants)  is  uow  the  State  capital,  but  Pittsburg,  of  which 
Alleghany  city  is  a  part  (the  two  containing,  in  ISTS,  208,185  people),  is  the  second  city 
in   the    State.      The    other    towns    of    importance    are    Scranton    (46,000    people).    Beading 
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(42,000),  Lancaster  (22,300  in  1S75),  Erie,  and  AVilkes-Barre,  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  in  the  lovely  valley  of  Wyoming.  It  derives  its  name  conjointly  from 
the  notorious  John  Wilkes  and  Isaac  Barre,  and  is  often  written  Wilkesbarre,  though 
surely  no  man  with  a  proper  feeling  for  human  vanity  would  write  a  town  named  after 
Smith  and  Jones  as  Smithjones  !     The  population  of  Pennsylvania  was,  in  1S70,  .3,521,951, 
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or  75.50  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  number,  which  Lriiigs  the  inhabitants  of  Penn- 
sylvania second  in  quantity  to  that  of  New  York,  had  a  large  infusion  of  Scotch  and  Germans, 
and  by  natural  multiplication  and  immin-ration  must  liave  largely  increased.  Indeed,  during- 
the  decade  between  1860-70,  more  people,  viz.,  (Jl5,7'67,  were  added  to  the  State  jjopulation 
than  were  contained  in  fourteen  of  the  Sovereign  States  of  the  Union.  We  have  said  little 
of  the  scenery  of  Pennyslvania  ;  but  the  nature  of  tlie  country  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  is  well  shown  in  the  view  of  the  "Blue  Juniata,"  famous  amrng  tourists  at  a  point 
near  Lewistown,  and  that  of  "The  Bridal  "WmI  "  on  the  Raymondskill,  near  ]Milford,  which 
we  have  engraved  on  j^p.  205,  209. 

New  Yohk, 

the  most  populous  and  wealthy,  if  not  intellectually,  or  even  politically,  the  most 
important  of  the  States,  is  in  its  extreme  length  112  miles,  and  in  its  width  from  north 
to  south  .'311  miles.  Portions  of  Long  Island  are  only  eight  or  ten  miles  broad,  and 
the  south-western  boundary  below  Lake  Erie  is  about  nineteen  miles  long.  The  ocean 
constitutes  its  boundary  for  880  miles;  rivers,  280;  and  the  lakes,  350.  Among  the 
States  it  ranks  nineteenth  in  area,  and  contains  47,000  square  miles,  or  ."30,080,000  acres. 
Long  Island  is  flat  and  sandy;'  but  "the  highlands"  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  contain 
a  finely  diversified  and  picturesque  region,  including  summits  which  reach  an  elevation 
of  1,700  feet.  North  again  are  the  Catskill  ^Mountains,  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  in 
which  are  Round  Knob  and  High  Peak,  about  3,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Beyond  the 
watershed,  which  turns  the  drainage  to  the  north,  I\Ir.  Williams  characterises  the  country 
as  "rolling  and  diversified."  In  the  north-east  is  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  which  contains 
some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  on  the  Northern  Spur  of  the  Appalachian  range,  with  the 
exception  of  the  White  ;Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Among  these  the  survej^ 
of  the  Adirondack  range,  by  Mr.  Colvin,  shows  that  Mount  Marey  is  5,402  feet  high ; 
Mount  M'Intyre,  5,106;  Haystack,  5,006;  Skylight,  4,997;  Clinton,  4,937;  Gothic  Mountain, 
4,744;  and  Giant  of  the  Valley,  4,530.  Over  this  region  extends  a  dense  forest,  in  which 
bear,  panther,  wolf,  moose,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals  still  linger  in  some  numbers, 
while  the  numerous  lakes  and  streams  afford  extensive  water  communication.  Here  also 
rises  the  lovely  Hudson  River;  the  Saranac  and  Ausable  empty  into  Lake  Champlain,  while 
other  streams  flow  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Hudson  has  its  source  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  flows  for  300  miles.  Large  steamers  ascend  as  far  as  Troy,  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  At 
one  time  it  was  called  the  North  River,  not  to  distinguish  it,  as  commonly  supposed,  from 
the  East  River,  but  from  the  Delaware,  which  was  known  to  the  Dutch  as  the  South 
River.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  very  beautiful.  Lake  Erie  wo  have  already  noticed,  and  Lake 
Ontario  has  more  than  once  been  mentioned.  The  latter  is  250  feet  above  the  sea,  but  its 
bottom  must  in  places  be  lower  than  the  Atlantic,  as  it  is  in  some  spots  600  feet  deep. 
It  is  190  miles  long,  55  at  its  widest  point,  and  about  480  in  circumference.  Its  shores 
are  generally  flat,  but  the  Bay  of  Quinte  contains  some  moi-e  than  usually  attractive  scenery. 
Burlington  Bay  is  almost  enclosed  by  a  natural  bank  of  sand,  which  forms  an  attractive 
drive  for  the  people  of  Burlington,  which  is  built  on  its  shores.  The  Niagara  River, 
which  flows  into  it  at   its   south-western   corner,  is  the  only  outlet  of  the  four  great   lakes, 
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and  at  its  nortli-east  corner  it  issues  or  narrows  into  tlie  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  is  for 
some  distance  below  known  as  tlie  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles.  The  Niagara  River  flows 
over  a  precipice  which  constitutes  the  Great  Falls  of  Niagara  (p.  2l'i),  which  are  101  feet  high, 
and  1,100  feet  wide  on  the  American  side,  and  2,000  feet  wide  on  tiie  Canadian  side. 
The  total  descent  of  the  river  is  o'-Vi  feet,  and  i(s  width  below  the  falls  1,100  feet.  The 
Falls  it  would  be  a  mere  work  of  supererogation  to  attemi)t  describing.  The  Genesee,  the 
Trenton,  the  Kaaterskill,  Taghanie,  the  Cohocs,  and  Little  Falls  are  also  cataracts  of  some  note 
within  the  State  of  New  York.  Lake  Champlain  (p.  210)  is  1-jO  miles  long,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  ten  miles  wide.  Lake  George  (Plate  XVII.)  is  thirty-six  miles  long,  and  is  famous  for 
its  oOO  islets  and  picturesque  scenery ;  but  the  whole  State  is  dotted  with  lakes  and  threaded 
with  rivers.  Staten  Island,  and  Long  Island  (110  miles  long),  are  among  the  most  interesting 
detached  portions  of  a  State,  which  it  would  take  man}'  volumes  to  fitly  describe,  but  which, 
in  accordance  with  our  unwilling  promise,  we  must  dismiss  with  the  mere  mention  which  a  few 
lines  can  afford  room  for.  There  is  no  coal  in  New  York  State.  There  are,  however,  rich 
beds  of  marble,  and  salt  springs,  which  yield  immensely.  There  is  also  petroleum  and 
natural  "-as  in  the  west  in  such  abundance  that  larye  villages  can  be  lii;-htcd  with  it. 
Saratoga  and  Ballston  are  mineral  springs,  and  great  pleasure  resorts  of  the  fashionable 
world  during  the  summer  season.  The  climate,  though  mild  on  the  coast,  is  in  the  winter 
extremely  severe  in  the  northern  counties.  But  the  summer  temperature  is  high,  and  the 
fertile  soil  yields  great  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  apples,  peaches,  melons,  grapes,  &c. 
New  York  is  the  first  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union,  judging  from  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
ductions, though  Pennsylvania  has  more  capital  invested  in  industry  than  the  "  Empire  State." 
In  agriculture  it  is  in  some  respects  ahead  of  all  its  sisters,  though  in  mining  its  results  are 
insignificant  compared  with  some  of  the  other  States.  Its  population  was,  in  1S70, 
4,382,759,  or  9-i.2o  to  the  square  mile.  In  addition,  there  were  5,000  Indians  belonging 
to  the  Six' Nations  settled  on  reservations  within  the  State,  all  of  them  civilised,  and  many 
of  them,  indeed,  farmers,  mechanics,  or  irrofessional  men.  In  education,  literature,  and 
all  the  appliances  of  civilisation  and  luxury.  New  York  stands  pre-eminent.  Its  jom-nals, 
if  not  the  most  refined  in  their  contents,  are  at  least  the  most  widely  circulated,  and  not 
the  least  enterprising.  Its  merchants  are  among  the  wealthiest  in  the  world,  and  its 
enterprise,  energy,  generosity,  goodness,  and  immorality  have  given  the  greatest  of  the 
American  States  at  once  a  notoriety  unenviable,  and  a  reputation  of  which  many  European 
kingdoms  might  justly  be  proud. 

New  York  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  city  in  the  Union.  In  1875  it  had  1,0()  1,272 
inhabitants,  and  a  valuation  of  1,154,029,170  dollars,  which  yielded  a  taxation  of  34,020,874 
dollars.  It  is  thus  the  third  city  in  the  civilised  world.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  .Man- 
hattan Island  (which  was  bought  in  ]\Iay,  1026,  l)y  Peter  J\linuit  for  00  Dutch  guilders,  or 
about  £5),  and  twenty  square  miles  of  West  Chester  county.  Albany,  on  the  Hudson, 
containing,  in  1875,  85,584  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  In  all,  tiio  State  contains 
twenty-four  chartered  cities,  with  a  population,  in  1870,  of  1,905,050  inhabitants.  Brooklyn 
is  really  a  part  of  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  thirteen  steam  ferries.  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Troy,  Syracuse,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  "cities,"  which  even  in  our  Old  "\\  orkl, 
not  so  liberal  in  its  distribution  of  the  civic  title,  would  be  accounted  worthy  of  the  name. 
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New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

Ne20  Jersey  was  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States — indeed,  nearly  all  of  those  we 
have  lately  had  to  speak  of  are  in  that  honourable  category — and  is  IGS  miles  long,  and  from 
fifty-nine  to  ninety-two  in  breadth,  its  area  being  S,3:J0  square  miles,  or  UjSiiJ'jSOO  acres. 
It  is  divided  into  twenty-one  counties,  and,  including  bays,  its  coast  line  is  5J^0  miles. 
The  northern  jiortion  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous,  and  includes  the  Palisades — a  wall  of 
trap  rock  200  to  500  feet  high  forming  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson  for  fifteen  miles. 
Here  is  some  of  the  finest  scenery  on  this  charming  river.  In  the  centre  of  the  State 
the    country    is    rolling,   and    the    southern    and   eastern  portion  is  a  sandy  plain  sloping  to 
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the  sea,  along  which  a  strip  of  marsh  also  runs,  in  common  with  liroad  tracts  of  salt 
meadows.  In  this  southern  region  is  also  found  "  The  Pines,"  a  belt  of  forest  which  lines 
the  coast  from  end  to  end,  and  in  some  places  widens  and  penetrates  far  across  the  State. 
"  The  Piners  "  are  a  peculiar  people,  frugal  but  (as  a  rule)  not  sober,  "  apple-jack  "  whiskey 
being  one  of  the  few  luxuries  for  which  they  pay  out  money,  and  for  that  they  are  very 
prodigal  in  their  disbursements.  The  young  men  are  wiry,  and  not  particularly  r/('io;/«c«>e,- 
but  the  "  Piner  "  girls  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  Most  of  them  are  tall,  graceful,  and  dark- 
haired,  with  well-developed  features  and  complexion,  such  as  only  ripe  peaches  possess,  and 
they  retain  their  beauty  generally  much  longer  than  most  of  the  American  women.  "The  older 
men,"  to  use  the  language  of  a  correspondent  who  visited  them  and  communicated  to  us  his  ex- 
perience, "  are  awkward  and  angular,  and  stoop  a  great  deal,  for  they  are  hard  workers.  They 
live  by  fishing  and  charcoal  burning,  and  within  the  past  fifty  years  have  chopped  down 
the  entire  old  growth  of  piue-lrees,  so   that  the  pines  of  to-day  are  mainly  young.     Twenty 
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years  n^'n  sclidols,  oliuvclios,  and  railroads  were  unknown  among'  the  inhaliitants  of  'The 
Pines';  hut  witli  the  advent  of  farming,  towns  rose  here  and  there,  and  the  outside 
world  began  to  send  teachers  to  these  simple  people.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  low  code  of 
morality,  a  greater  capacity  for  apiile-jaek,  and  a  more  contented  state  of  ignorance  in  '  The 
Pines '  than  in  any  other  district  so  near  New  York."  Iron,  copper,  marl,  clay^  glass  sand, 
&c.,  are  among  the  mineral  riches,  while  the  usual  crops  raised  in  that  latitude  of  America 
flourish.  There  are  many  maufactories,  railways,  and  canals,  which  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  little  State,  which  in  shape  has  been  compared  to  a  bean.  The  early  colonists 
were  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English,  but  at  present  out  of  its  population  (in  1870)  of 
906,090  only  188,91:3  were  foreign  born.  At  one  time  New  York  and  Philadelphia  drained 
New  Jersey,  so  that  Dr.  Franklin  likened  it  to  a  "  cider  barrel  tajiped  at  both  ends." 
However,  the  overflow  of  these  two  cities  is  now  adding  to  the  census  of  this  State, 
which  in  diversity  of  population  is  fourth  among  her  sisters — in  other  words,  having  108.91 
people  to  the  square  mile. 

Trenton  is  the  State  capital,  with  a  population  of  22, 874  according  to  the  last  returns, 
but  Newark,  which  had,  in  1811,  l,8o8  inhabitants,  cannot  now  have  less  than  12.5,000. 
Jersey  City,  which  had,  in  1870,  over  85,000,  Paterson  34,000,  and  Camden  34,000,  are  all 
larger  cities.  The  other  towns  are  smaller.  Long  Branch,  Cape  May,  and  Atlantic  City  are 
jjopular  sea-side  resorts,  competing  with  Saratoga  for  the  patronage  of  the  fashionable  New 
Yorkers  in  search  of  health  and  dissipation.  New  Jersey  is,  we  believe,  the  only  State  of  the 
Union  in  which  aliens  may  hold  land.  The  Act  enabling  them  to  do  so  was  passed  in  1808, 
so  as  to  enable  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Sjiain,  and  his  nephew,  Prince  INIurat,  to 
acquire  j^roperfcy  and  settle  in  the  State.  The  Pennsylvania  people  refused  to  be  so  accom- 
modating, and  when  they  found  that  the  foreignei-s  scattered  money  freely,  and  greatly 
benefited  the  land  of  their  adoption,  they  raised  the  taunt  that  the  Jersey  men  had  imported 
a  king  to  reign  over  them.  This  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  humourous  phrase 
that  "  New  Jersey  is  out  of  the  Union."  The  climate  is  generally  good,  though  there  are 
malarious  districts.  Among  the  most  striking  scenery  along  the  North-Western  Boundary 
are  the  Blue  Mountains,  through  which  the  Delaware  River  breaks  at  the  Water  Gap, 
the  sides  of  which  are  1,600  feet  high   (p.  217). 

Belaware  is  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  one  of  the  smallest,  being  only 
ninety-six  miles  long,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  miles  broad  in  the  north,  and  thirty-six 
or  thirty-seven  miles  in  the  southern  line,  its  whole  area  being  2,120  squai-e  miles,  or 
1,356,800  acres.  Wilmington  is  the  only  town  worthy  of  the  name.  It  had,  in  1870,  a 
population  of  30,841,  while  Dover,  with  a  census  of  over  2,000,  is  the  capital.  In  1870, 
the  total  population  of  the  State  was  125,015,  including  22,794  free  coloured  people.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  State  is  elevated  and  healthy,  but  in  the  southern  section  there 
are  many  swampy  places  and  much  endemic  fever.  Noxious  reptiles  abound.  Iron  mines 
are  found,  and  the  usual  crops  suitable  for  the  climate  prosper.  From  this  State  immense 
quantities  of  fruit  are  sent  to  the  more  northern  markets.  From  three  to  four  million 
baskets  of  peaches  are  shipped  annually.  In  1874,  7,470,400  quarts  of  strawberries  alone 
were  sent.  There  are  no  good  harbours,  hence  its  commerce  is  not  great.  Delaware  has 
the   distinction    of    liaving   no  State    prison,  criminals    being  confined   in    the    county   jails. 
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Among  its  Old  World  institutions  are  the  pillory  and  the  whipping-post,  conservators  of 
morals,  which  are  still  in  healthy  vigour.  Delaware  was  originally  settled  by  the  Swedes 
and  Dutch,  who  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  friendship  with  the  Indians,  who  used 
to  style  the  former  their  own  jwople.  It  is  believed  that  during  their  dominion  not 
a  single  life  was  lost  in  encounters  with  the  natives.  For  some  time  William  Penn 
governed  it  as  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  not  allowed  a  separate  General  Assembly 
until  17Uo.  Though  a  slave  State,  it  refused  to  secede,  and,  indeed,  raised  several  regiments 
to  aid  the  North  in  asserting  the  Federal  rule  over  the  rebellious  South. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The    Uxited    States  :    New    England. 


The  Western,  Southern,  and  iliddle  States — or  by  whatever  name  those  we  have  most 
recently  sketched  may  be  called — have  been  left  behind,  and  we  conclude  our  last  chapter 
on  the  topography  and  statistics  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  Great  American  Repul)lic 
by  a  few  words  ujion  New  England — or  as  the  divisions  in  it  are  generally  called — the 
Yankee  States.  With  the  exception  of  Virginia  and  most  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  owing  proljably  to  its  comparative  proximity 
to  Europe,  w-as  among  the  earliest  settled  sections  of  the  Continent.  New  England  was 
essentially  the  home  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  who  fled  here  iiir  peace  and  lilwrty,  and 
carried  with  them  much  of  that  love  of  peace  and  hatred  of  despotism,  with  at  the  same 
time  the  narrow  religious  prejudices  and  even  bigotry  which  for  long  distinguished  the 
"  Yankee  people,"  and  to  this  day  are  among  the  most  marked  features  of  some  parts  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  A  "  Deacon  "  from  Rluide  Island,  or  a  "  select  man  "  from 
Martha's  Vineyard,  would  not  in  most  circles  be  accepted  as  the  type  of  great  liberality. 
To  this  day  the  New  Englanders  are  impressed  with  many  of  the  features  of  that  Old  l^ngland 
from  whence  their  ancestors  came  two  hundred  or  more  years  ?.go.  They  live  in  a  soil  not 
the  most  bounteous,  and  under  a  climate  only  a  trifle  better  than  that  from  which  their  fore- 
fathers fled.  Hence  they  are  frugal,  jirosperous,  keen  in  business — possibly  a  little  sharp 
— intelligent,  educated,  and  generally  speaking  imbued  with  a  contempt  for  shams,  show, 
extravagance,  or  anything  which  savours  of  foreign  ways  and  foreign  wastefulness.  New 
England  really  constitutes  the  brains  of  America,  and  Boston,  though  jocularl}' styled  the  "  hub 
of  the  universe,'''  has  some  right  to  be  considered  so  from  the  Transatlantic  point  of  view. 
Words  peculiar  to  New  England  are  often  called  "  Americanisms."  In  reality  most  of  them 
are  Old  England  words  in  common  use  at  the  time  these  people  left  for  the  New  "S^  orld, 
but  are  now  only  seen  in  Shakespeare  and  the  writers  of  the  period.  The  very  word 
'■'  Yankee  "  now  vaguely  applied  to  all  Americans  of  the  Northern  States  shows  the  light  in 
whiGsh  the  early  dwellers  in  New  England  were  looked  on  by  the  aborigines.  It  is  in 
fact   the    Indians'    corruption    of    the    term    AikjIuu,    or  Englishman,    applied    to    the    first 
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settlers  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Canada.  Hence  Yengeesy 
Yenghes,  Yanghis,  Yankees.  It  was  used  at  least  as  early  as  1713  by  one  Jonathan 
Hastings,  a  farmerj  who  applied  it  to  his  cider  and  other  wares,  as  expressive  of  his  inten- 
tion that  the  world  should  believe  that  they  were  something  very  superior.  At  least  such 
is  the  legend.  It  is  interesting,  and  may  possibly  even  be  true.  The  New  England 
States  are  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  ISIassachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine.  Let  us  glance  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  at  them,  more  from  a  statistical 
than  a  social  point  of  view,  interesting  though  New  England  is  to  the  student  of  ]ihilo- 
logy,*  history,  and  the  progress  of  mankind. 

CoNifECTicrT. 

The  Dutch  from  the  New  Netherlands,  or  the  region  of  which  New  York  is  now  the 
centre,  first  explored  the  Connecticut  River,  and  in  1633  colonists  from  ^Massachusetts 
settled  along  its  banks.  Its  extreme  length  is  100  miles,  and  its  breadth  70  miles,  while 
its  whole  area  is  4,750  square  miles,  or  3,040,000  acres.  The  physical  features  of  the  State 
are  moulded  by  the  mountain  chains  of  the  States  to  the  north  being  continued  in  four  ranges 
of  high  hills  extending  through  the  country.  There  are  Housatonic  range,  the  Green 
Mountains,  the  IMount  Tom  and  Talcott  Mountains,  and  the  Lyme  range.  Hence,  as  a 
whole,  the  soil  is  not  rich,  though  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut — the  Long  River  of  the 
Indians  who  navigated  it — is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  of  New  England.  The  river 
overflows  every  spring,  and  leaves  behind  an  alluvial  deposit,  which  is  a  splendid  fertiliser  for 
crops.  Back  from  the  alluvial  meadows  are  river  terraces,  which  bear  farming  well,  and 
though  along  the  coast  there  are  some  marine  alluvial  flats  of  very  deep  and  fertile  soil,  the 
land  is,  as  a  rule,  sandy  and  unproductive,  while  the  elevated  and  broken  regions  of  the 
North-West  possess  a  soil  cold  and  sterile,  but  well  adapted  for  grazing.  At  the  last 
census,  Connecticut  had  25,423  farms  of  the  average  size  of  93  acres,  the  staple  crops 
being  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  hay.  The 
numerous  streams  which  intersect  the  State  were  early  turned  to  use  by  the  busy,  thrifty 
Connecticuters.  Hence  this  section  of  New  England  is  one  of  the  busiest  manufacturing 
centres  in  the  thiited  States.  Its  iron  works,  clock  factories,  india-rubber  goods,  sewing 
machines,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as,  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  another  but  not  so  highly-appreciated  manufacture  did.  However,  though  the  tale  has 
obtained  for  Connecticut  the  soubriquet  of  the  "wooden  nutmeg"  State,  it  is  probably  a 
scandal  that  once  on  a  time  (until  found  out)  the  'cute  inhabitants  "  went  into "  that  line 
of  industry  indicated  by  the  name  given  to  their  commonwealth  !  The  iron  mines  underlie  a 
great  portion  of  Litchfield  county ;  the  copper  mines  were  worked  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
and  later  still  the  abandoned  shafts  were  used  for  the  State  prison.  Lead,  antimony, 
plumbago,  and  cobalt  have  also  been  found,  and  marble,  white  and  clouded,  is  mined  at 
two   places.     Limestone  is  quarried    throughout    the    Housatonic  Valley,  while  the  freestone 

*  Perhaps  the  best  essay  on,  and  specimens  of  the  New  England  dialect,  may  lie  found  in  Lowell's 
"Biglow  rapers,"  where  also  the  prejudices  and  ideas  of  the  "Yankees"  find  full  play,  often  unconsciously  on. 
the  part  of  the  distinguished  author. 
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quarries  supply  the  "  brown  stone  fronts  "  so  dear  to  every  aristocratic  New  Yorker's  heart. 
Over  SOO  vessels  belong  to  the  live  customs  districts,  while  more  than  1,10U  persons  were 
employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  The  State  has  nearly  900  miles  of  railroad, 
1,638  public  schools,  2, 477  teachers,  and  131, 7-18  children,  according  to  the  latest  census, 
under  tuition.  In  no  other  State  of  the  Union  does  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  attend  colleges  and  other  institutions  for  higher  education  than  the  ordinary 
district  school  affords.  Yale  is  the  great  university.  It  has  eighty-two  instructors, 
and  more  than  1,000  students,  but  there  are  other  smaller  institutions  with  a  considerable 
matriculation  roll.  The  population  of  the  State  was,  in  1670,  15,000,  and  200  years 
afterwards,  5;37,lo4',  of  whom  113,639  were  of  foreign  birth.  The  density  of  the  ])opu- 
lation  (113.15  to  the  square  mile)  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  State,  witii  the 
exception  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Tliere  are  nine  incorporated  cities,  of 
which  New  Haven,  "the  Elm  City,"  with  over  51,000  inhabitants,  and  Hartford,  the 
capital,  are  the  chief.  Tlie  latter  has  more  than  38,000  inhabitants,  and  an  immense 
tobacco  trade.  BridjMrt  (19,000  jieople)  is  given  over  to  the  manufacture  of  sewing 
machines,  carriages,  and  iron  work.  Norwich  on  the  Thames,  Waterbury,  New  London, 
famous  for  the  whale  fishery,  Middletown,  Meridin,  and  New  Britain,  are  the  other 
towns  of  note.  As  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  scenery  of  the  State  we  have  engraved  a  view 
of  Salmon  Brook,  in  Granby,  the  latter  a  town  situated  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  (p.  221). 

Rhode  Island 

is  the  smallest  State  of  the  Union,  being  in  its  greatest  length  only  IS  miles  long, 
in  breadth  39  miles,  and  in  area  1,306  square  miles,  or  835,840  acres.  Near  the 
sea-coast  the  ground  is  level  and  sandy,  and  in  the  interior  rather  rolling  and  hilly. 
But  the  soil  is  nowhere  very  fertile,  and  is  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tillage.  Indian 
corn,  r^-e,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  hay  are  the  chief  crops,  Ijut  no  wheat,  tobacco,  or 
buckwheat  is  reported  in  the  census  as  being  produced  iu  this  State.  It  had,  in  1870,  1,850 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  over  49,000  hands,  and  producing  articles  valued  at 
111,418,351.  dollars.  Coal  exists,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  mined  profitabl}^,  but  serpen- 
tine, marble,  freestone,  and  limestone  are  quarried  to  a  very  considerable  amount  every  year. 
The  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  employed,  in  1870,  98  vessels,  and  iu  1874,  284 
vessels  were  registered  as  belonging  to  island  ports.  Education  is  high.  In  1874,  there 
were  in  the  State  43,800  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  of  these  39,401 
attended  school.  The  schools  numbered  732,  the  teachers  805,  and  the  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  690,852  dollars.  Brown  University  is  the  only  college.  The  white  iwpu- 
lation  was,  in  1870,  217,353,  of  whom  nearly  a  fourth  were  of  foreign  birth.  The  population 
is  160.43  to  the  square  mile,  or  rather  more  than  any  other  State,  Massachusetts  excepted. 
About  eighty  of  the  once  powerful  Narraganset  Indians  still  remain  on  the  island,  but 
they  have  long  ago  lost  their  savage  habits,  and  are  now  among  the  most  civilised  and  best 
behaved  people  in  the  State.  In  Rhode  Island  there  are  two  cities  and  thirty-four  towns. 
Providence,  the  second  city  in  New  England,  is  one  of  the  former.  It  had,  in  1870, 
88,499  inhabitants,  though  it  is  believed  that  since  its  consolidation  with  North  Providence 
it  cannot  have  less  than  100,000  within  its  bounds.     Newport  had  at  one  time  an  extensive 
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trade  with  the  West  Indies.  But  this  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  now  a 
fashionable  resort  for  New  Yorkers,  Philadelphians^  and  Bostonians,  who  here  take  up  their 
summer  quarters  in  mansions  which  they  modestly  style  cottages.  How  deserving  they  are 
of  the  name  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  some  of  these  "  cottages  "  cost  from  a  hundred 
thousand  to  half  a  million  dollars.  In  Newport  is  the  "old  stone  mill,"  the  only  thing 
on  the  Atlantic  shore  which^  as  Higginsou  remarks,  "has  had  time  to  forget  its  birthdav." 
Woonsocket,  with  a  population  of  1^,000,  and  Warwick,  with  11,000,  are  the  only  other 
towns  of  any  consequence,  the  rest  having  a  census  below  S^OOU.  The  only  other  thino- 
remarkable  about  Rhode  Island  is  the  fact  that  in  1S74  a  stringent  j)rohibitorv  liquor  law 
was  passed  here.  But  it  is  generally  understood  that  in  Newport  or  Providence,  the  thirsty 
soul  can  casuistically  evade  it  by  asking  in  a  druggist's  shop  for  a  sight  of  the  "striped 
pig,"  or  " the  baby.-"  And  never  were  a  people  so  solicitous  after  the  health  of  "the  babv/' 
nor  so  full  of  anxious  inquiries  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  "  striped  pig." 

It  is  believed  that  the  Norsemen — wanderers  from  Greenland — visited  Rhode  Island 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  But  it  is  to  Roger  Williams,  who  was  driven  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  religious  opinions,  that  Rhode  Island  owes  its  start  as  a  colony. 
He  called  his  new  city  "Providence,"  as  a  memorial  of  "God's  merciful  providence  to  him 
in  his  distress,"  and  made  that  "liberty  of  conscience"  which  the  children  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  had  omitted  to  put  in  practice  in  their  New  England  home  the  fundamental  law 
of  his  settlement.  Rhode  Island  had,  among  its  other  eventful  episodes,  a  long  and  bloodv 
Indian  war,  which  ended  in  the  killing  of  "King  Philip,"  near  ]Mount  Hope,  in  1070. 
Up  to  ISiO,  the  State  was  ruled  by  a  constitution,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  charter 
granted  in  lOOo  by  Charles  II.  to  "the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tion." By  it  the  suffrage  was  limited  to  the  holders  of  a  certain  amount  of  real  estate, 
and  to  their  eldest  sons.  The  result  was  that  not  over  one-third  of  the  population  possessed 
the  franchise,  or  had  directly  any  voice  in  public  affairs.  In  ISll,  an  agitation  was  started 
against  this  state  of  matters,  and  the  State  was  divided  into,  "suffrage  men,"  and  "charter" 
or  "law  and  order  men."  The  former  secured  the  passing  of  a  new  Constitution,  but  the 
latter  declared  that  many  of  the  votes  were  fraudulent,  and  the  whole  affair  seditious.  Civil 
war  was  imminent,  the  State  militia  was  called  out,  and  the  "suffrage  party  "  attacked  and 
dispersed.  Dorr,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  end  of  the  Dorr  rebellion  was,  that  in  lSi3  the  suffrage  was 
extended,  and  Rhode  Island  has,  since  that  date,  been  governed  somewhat  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  political  principles  of  the  other  States. 


Massachusetts. 

Tlie  "old  Bay  State'"  I  should  be  inclined  to  claim  as  the  greatest  of  the  American 
commonwealths,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest.  Its  soil  is  cold,  and  its  climate  bleak.  Its 
people  are  not  rich,  nor  its  foreign  commerce  great.  But  3Iassachusetts  is  nevertheless 
the  brain  of  New  England,  as  New  England  is  on  a  larger  scale  of  America.  Its 
example  is  all-powerful,  and  in  the  men  which  it  has  given  to  the  State  it  ranks  along- 
side  of   Virginia ;    only    with    the  diff'ei'cnce    that    while    Virginia  has    produced    politicians- 
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and    statesmen,    Massachusetts    has    been    fertile,    not    only   in  these  but  in  men  of  letters, 
inventors,  poets,  philosophers,  and  a   brilliant   galaxy   of  scientifie  discoverers.     The  history 


VIEW    UN    THE    CON.NECTKIT    lUVLU,     .MA>~AUU  ~1  1  I  > 


of  Massachusetts  is  tolerably  well  known.     But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  the  first  settlers.      They  wore  not.      In    lcK):2,  a  company  of  English  colonists 
lauded  im  the  Elizabeth  Island,  but  soon  left  disheartened.     It  was  not  until  December  22, 
69 
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1G20,  that  tliG  Pilgrim  Fathers  himled  at  Plymouth^  and  eommencoil  their  "  grievous  dolours." 
Before  spring  commenced  oiie-hali:  of  them  had  perished,  and  little  more  than  fifty  years 
afterwards  the  Indian  "  King  Philip "  destroyed  a  dozen  towns,  burned  GOO  houghs,  and 
killed  as  many  colonists.  In  1773,  it  was  in  Boston  Harbour  that  the  enraged  colonists 
destroyed  the  taxed  tea,  and  in  1775  it  was  at  Lexington  where  the  first  blood  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  spilled.  Yet  the  whole  State  is  not  much  bigger  than  some  Californiiin 
counties.  It  is  ICO  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  90  miles  broad  on  the  east,  and 
48  miles  on  the  west.  Its  area  is  7,800  square  miles,  or  4,'jy2,000  acres.  "The  south- 
east section  is  low  and  sandy,  the  northern  and  central  hilly  and  rolling,  the  western 
broken  and  mountainous."  Greylock,  or  Saddle  Mountain,  in  the  north-west,  which  attains  a 
height  of  ;3,G00  feet,  is  the  highest  land  in  Massachusetts.  The  Connecticut  (p.  "22.5),  Merrimac, 
and  Housatonic  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  Merrimac  rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  and 
is  navigable  for  eighteen  miles.  But  its  chief  importance  is  as  a  motor  power;  it  is  said 
that  no  other  river  in  the  world  turns  so  many  spindles.  At  Lowell  the  mean  annual  How  is 
5,400  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  during  freshets  the  volume  will  swell  to  90,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  All  the  ports  along  the  Massachusetts  coast  have  a  peculiarly  "  Yankee " 
flavour.  Cape  Cod,  Buzzard  Bay,  Nantucket,  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  are  all  familiar 
localities  to  any  one  who  has  read  much  about  the  nooks  and  corners  of  New  England.* 

Nantucket  Island,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  four  wide,  has  been  inhabited 
since  1G59,  but  is  almost  destitute  of  trees,  though  the  State  is  plentifully  furnished  with 
these.  Ash,  aspen,  beech,  birch,  butternut,  cedar,  chestnut,  elm,  hickory,  larch,  boxwood, 
maple,  oak,  pine,  spruce,  sycamore,  and  tupelo,  sourgum,  or  a  species  of  Ni/ssa,  are  among 
the  1,737  species  of  plants  recorded  from  the  State.  IMuch  of  the  land  is  sterile,  the  only 
very  rich  alluvial  soil  being  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  of  the  Housatonic 
Rivers.  Careful  tillage  has,  however,  done  much.  In  1873,  the  average  yield  was  as 
follows: — Indian  corn,  35  bushels;  wheat,  19;  rye,  17;  oats,  33 "3  ;  barley,  22;  buckwheat, 
15-C;  potatoes,  125;  tobacco,  1,459  jiouuds ;  hay,  r04  tons  to  the  acre.  The  climate  is  not 
good,  alternating  between  extreme  heat  during  the  summer,  and  disagreeable  cold  during  the 
winter.  In  1^70,  there  were  26,500  farms  of  the  average  size  of  103  acres.  Over  sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  land  was  "improved,"  and  the  value  of  the  farms,  farm  stock,  and 
implements  was  138,482,891  dollars.  In  January,  1874,  the  live  stock  was  estimated  to 
comprise  102,800  horses,  122,600  oxen  and  other  cattle,  136,300  milch  cows,  76,300  sheeji, 
and  78,000  hogs.  Massachusetts  is,  however,  a  manufacturing,  not  an  agricultural  State. 
Of  the  579,814  people  reported  as  being  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  occupations,  only  77,810 
were  employed  in  agriculture.  It  is,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  i»pulation,  the  greatest 
manufacturing  State  of  the  Union.  In  the  items  of  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods, 
woollens,  cutlery,  and  chairs,  it  is  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  There  were,  by 
the  last  reports,  13,312  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State,  employing  279,380 
hands,  of   whom    86,229    were    females    above   the  age  of  fifteen.     In    wages,    118,051,880 

*  Drake  :  "  Historic  Fields  and  Mansions  of  Jliddlesex."  Flagg  :  "  Bii'ds  and  Seasons  of  New  England,"  and 
"The  "Woods  and  Byways  of  New  England."  Drake:  "The  Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New  England  Coast," 
"  Census  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,"  and  for  the  more  literary  aspects  of  New  England  life,  the  works  of 
Thoreau,  Wendell  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  other  lettered  "  Yankees." 
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dollars  were  paid,  and  the  value  of  the  iiroduct  was  553,912,568  dollars.  Building  stone 
— such  as  marbles,  granites,  &c. — is  the  ciiief  item  under  the  head  of  "  mines,"  in 
which  the  State  is  poor.  More  than  one-half  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  credited  to  Massachusetts.  In  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  1,026  vessels,  8,993 
men,  and  capital  of  4,287,871  dollars  are  embarked.  The  annual  product  averages  over 
six  million  dollars,  while  of  late  years  the  whale  fisheries — chiefly  of  the  South  Sea — 
employed'  170  vessels.  In  1871  there  were  2,418  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State,  which, 
during  that  year,  carried  42,480,494  passengers,  and  earned  ■'54,632,483  dollars.  The  Hoosac 
tunnel,  4i  miles  in  length,  is  next  to  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  the  longest  in  the  world.  In 
1874  there  were  5,435  schools,  8,715  teachers,  and  297,025  pupils  under  their  charge. 
There  are  five  State  normal  schools,  and  seven  universities,  with  2,529  students,  in 
addition  to  various  institutions  for  professional  and  scientific  training.  In  1870,  there 
were  in  the  State  3,109  libraries,  containing  3,017,183  volumes,  of  which  number  the 
Boston  Public  Library  must  be  credited  with  270,000,  and  the  Harvard  one  more  than 
200,000.  In  1874,  there  were  321  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  State,  and  about 
1,850  religious  organisations.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  numbered  about  10(1,  but  in  1692  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  40,000.  In  1870,  it  was  1,457,351,  of  whom  1,11)1,032  were  of 
native  birth.  The  density  of  the  population  is  180-84  to  a  square  mile,  no  other  State  in 
the  Union  being  so  thickly  populated.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  people  reside  in  cities,  and 
360,000  of  these  in  the  metropolis,  Boston,  alone.  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated 
Harvard  University,  has  40,000  people,  and  is  the  literary  centre  of  the  United  States. 
Lowell,  fimious  for  its  mills,  is  another  flourishing  town  of  41,000  people;  Lawrence, 
also  a  milling  place,  has  29,000  ;  Haverhill,  engaged  in  making  boots  and  shoes,  14,000; 
Worcester,  with  its  machine  shops,  41,000.  Springfield  (27,000)  is  the  site  of  the  United 
States  Armoury ;  while  Salem  (25,000,  p.  228)  is  famous  in  the  early  annals  of  the  colony. 
New  Bedford  devotes  itself  to  the  whale  fishery ;  Gloucester  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fishermen  ;  Lynn  is  famous  for  its  shoes,  while  Wellfleet  bears  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  much  prejudiced  against  strangers.  It  is  in  this  village— though  the  story 
is  also  told  of  many  of  the  sleepy  fishing  villages  along  the  Massachusetts  shore — that  a 
stranger  was  hailed  with  the  savage  cry  of  the  youthful  aborigines,  "  Rock*  him  !  He's  got 
a  long-tailed  coat  on  !  " 

Vermont 

is  not  an  important  section  of  the  world,  though  it  does  contain  an  area  of  10,212  square 
miles,  or  6,535,680  acres,  extending  from  north  to  south  15s  miles,  and  east  and  west 
between  40  and  90  miles.  The  Green  Mountains— the  J/o/zAs'  Tcrts  of  the  early  French 
travellers,  from  which  the  State  derives  its  name— runs  through  its  whole  length,  and 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  streams  that  flow  on  one  side  to  the  Connecticut,  and 
to  Lake  Charaplain  and  the  Hudson  on  the  other.  Moimt  Mansfield  (4,430  feet,  Plate  XVIIL), 
Camel's  Hump  (1,088  feet),  Killington's  Peak  (4,221  feet),  and  Ascutney  (3,320  feet),  are  the 
chief  elevations.  Most  of  the  hills  are  smooth  and  rounded,  and  covered  with  wood  or 
grass  to   the  very  summits.      The  river  valleys   possess  a  deep,  rich,  alluviid  sod,  of  groat 

*  Stone. 
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fertility,  and  even  on  the  uplands  there  is  good  loanij  which  liears  heavy  crojis.  The 
Connecticut  River  drains  an  area  of  -'5,750  square  miles,  and  constitutes  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  the  State.  Flowing  westward  are  the  Lamoille,  Winooski,  Otter,  and  the 
picturesque  IMissisquoi  River  (p.  229),  all  of  which  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake 
Champlain.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains  afford  good  pasturage,  but  the  valley 
of  Lake  Chamjilain  is  the  centre  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  owing  to  its  jirotection 
from  the   cold  north-east  winds,  and  its  exposure  to  the  south.     The  climate  is  cold  in  winter. 


VIEW  or  SALEM,   massachcsett; 


and  correspondingly  warm  in  summer.  Snow  begins  to  fall  in  November,  and  usually 
lasts  until  the  end  of  April.  Agriculture  is  flourishing.  Of  its  land  nearly  67  per 
cent,  is  improved.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  131-  acres;  the  farms,  farm  implements, 
and  stock  being  valued  in  1870  at  168,506,189  dollars,  and  the  farm  produce  at  34,6-17,027 
dollars.  The  forest  products  wei'e  estimated  to  be  worth  1,238,929  dollars,  and  the 
orchard  products  682,211  dollars.  The  State  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  maple  sugar 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  252*),  making  annually  about  8,891,302  pounds,  and  in  cheese  next  to  New 
York  and  Ohio.  INIaize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  bay 
were  among  its  other  farm  crops.  It  had,  among  other  live  stock,  543,600  sheep, 
which    is    more    than    is    possessed    b}^    any   other   New   England    State.     Its    manufactures 

•  See  also  "  Science  for  All,''  Vol.  I.,  p.  25. 
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employ  nearly  19,000  peojile,  lumber  alone  figuring  for  a  largo  sum  in  the  annual  income 
of  the  State.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese  ores  exist,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
ill  no  great  quantity.  Kaolin,  or  china  clay,  is  abundant :  so  are  marble  and  many  good 
varieties  of  building  stone.  Considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Canada  through 
Lake  Chaniplaiu ;  a  canal  also  connects  the  lake  with  the  Hudson.  The  State  had,  in 
1870,  '6'60,.')bl  people,  which  was  an  increase  of  less  than  5  per  cent,  over  1860.  There 
were  32.37  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Montpelier  is  the  capital,  though  a  mere  village  of 
about  3,000  people.  Burlington  is  the  largest  town  ;  in  1870  it  had  a  population  of  over 
11,000.  Rutland,  Bennington,  Brattleborongh,  and  !Middleburg  are  the  other  chief  towns, 
though  none  of  them  reached  by  the  last  census  10,000  inhabitants.  As  this  book  is  not 
a  gazetteer,  we  may  leave  any  account  of  tliem  to  that  kind  of  literature.  We  may, 
however,  add  that  Vermont  was  first  settled  by  Frenchmen  in  1721,  but  at  a  later  period 
New  Hampshire  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  newly  explored  territory.  New  York  also  tried 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  government  and  settlement  of  the  country,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  attempt  to  dispossess  the  settlers  of  their  lands,  under  the  j)lea  that  one  of  the  Merry 
Monarch's  rather  peculiar  charters  authorised  the  State  of  New  York  alone  to  grant 
them.  The  effort  was  not,  however,  a  signal  success.  The  "  Green  Mountain  Boys  "  promptly 
applied  the  "beech  seal"  to  the  backs  of  the  New  York  officers.  In  other  words,  they 
tied  them  to  trees  and  whipped  them  witii  beechen  rods,  until  nobody  could  be  found  willing 
to  serve  the  writs.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  Vermont  played  a  prominent  part,  though, 
owing  to  the  State  being  a  refuge  for  loyalists,  these  voters  managed  for  eight  years  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  Union.  It  expierienced  no  more  of  the  horrors  of  civil  strife  until,  on  October 
19th,  1861,  the  Confederates  made  a  raid  on  St.  Albans.  Like  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 
a  prohibitory  liquor  law  is  in  force,  and  the  liquor  dealer  is  responsible  for  the  damage 
done  by  an  intoxicated  person,  a  law  which  curiously  enough  has  been  introduced  into 
Madagascar. 

New  Hampshiee 

was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  Its  first  settlers,  who  had  very  early  to  contend 
for  the  soil  with  the  savages,  were  chiefly  of  Scotch  and  Irish  origin.  In  1790  the 
iiihaljitaiits  numbered  111,885,  and  in  1870  the  census  gave  318,300  as  the  total 
number.  Of  these  the  great  majority  had  been  born  in  the  State,  and  only  29,611  were 
of  foreign  birth.  Even  this  moderate  census  shows  a  falling  off  of  7,773  people  in  the 
decade  from  1860  to  1870.  Concord,  the  State  capital,  has  a  population  of  about  13,000. 
Manchester  (21,000  people,  of  whom  over  7,000  are  foreigners,  chiefly  Irish)  is  the  principal 
town.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods ;  and  Nashua, 
Dover,  and  Portsmouth  are  also  thriving  towns  with  over  or  upwards  of  10,000  jieople.  New 
Hamjishire  is  in  no  degree  an  agricultural  country.  It  is  too  much  broken  up  by  lakes 
and  mountains  to  afford  room  for  great  farms.  Accordingly  the  "Switzerland  of  America" 
depends  on  manufactures  and  the  crowds  of  visitors  wdiich  every  year  flock  to  find  health 
and  pleasant  scenery  among  its  Alpine  heights.  The  pi-incipal  district  visited  is  the 
White  Mountain  section.  It  covers  an  area  of  1,270  square  miles,  mostly  wooded, 
and  very  thinly  inhabited.     "The  Saco  River,"  writes  Mr.  Williams,  "cuts  it  very  nearly 
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in  the  centre.  From  Gorhani  to  Bartlett,  a  distance  of  twentv-two  miles,  the  main  range 
stretches  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  princii)al  peaks,  taking  them 
in  succession  from  the  north,  are  Mounts  Madison  {o,:'jC)',  feet  in  height),  Adams  {5,7H-i), 
Jefferson  (5,7U),  Clay  (5,.j.j3),  inis/iingfoH  (t;,^9:3),  Monrue  (5,:i^l),  Franklin  (4,901), 
Pleasant  {-l',7G4),  Clinton  (4-,.3:20),  Jackson  (4,100),  Webster  (l-,000).  Mount  Washington 
is  the  only  one  of  the  group  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  G,000  ;  eight  are  more  than  5,000 
feet  high ;  fourteen  more  than  4,500 ;  twenty  more  than  4,000 ;  and  twenty-eight  equal  or 
exceed  3,000.  Mount  Lafayette,  at  Franconia  Notch,  is  5,.500  feet  in  heiglit,  and  the  Twin 
Mountains  5,000  feet.  In  ouly  one  other  State — Xorth  Carolina — east  of  tlie  Rocky 
Mountains  ai-e  there  such  elevations.  No  ascent  of  Blount  Washington  was  made  by 
white  men  until  the  year  1G42.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  so  many  of  the  streams 
and  lakes  of  New  Hamjjshire  are  known  by  Indian  names,  the  great  mountains  had  no 
individual  designation  in  the  Indian  vocabulary.  It  is  said  in  explanation  that  the 
superstitious  savages  never  reached  the  summits  because  they  feared  to  expose  themselve.s 
to  the  wrath  of  the  spirits,  with  which  their  imagination  people  the  heights.  The  name 
of  Agiocochook  was  applied  to  the  whole  group  in  one  dialect ;  in  another  the  designation 
was  Waumbekket  Methna,  signifying  '  mountains  with  snowy  foreheads.'  An  Indian 
tradition  says  that  the  whole  country  was  once  flooded,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were 
drowned,  save  one  Powaw*  and  his  wife,  who  fled  to  the  summit  of  Agiocochook,  and  thus 
survived  to  repeople  the  earth.  The  White  Mountain  Notch  was  discovered  in  1771.  It 
soon  became  a  considerable  thoroughfare,  and  long  strings  of  teams  from  northern  New 
Hampshire  found  their  way  to  Portland  through  this  avenue.  The  Notch,  which  is  two 
miles  long,  is  only  twenty-two  feet  wide  at  '  the  gate,'  and  through  it  runs  the  Saco  River. 
The  flrst  horse  taken  through  this  gap,  to  prove  that  the  route  was  feasible,  was  let  down, 
over  the  rocks  bv  ropes.  Not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  persons  from  a  distance  visited 
the  mountains  in  1819.  On  August  ^Ist,  18~0,  a  party  spent  a  night  at  the  summit. 
The  throng  of  summer  visitors  now  number  10,000  a  year.  The  elevated  railway 
(which  goes  to  the  summit)  has  a  maximum  grade  of  1,980  feet  to  the  mile,  or 
134  inches  to  the  yard.  Among  the  objects  of  special  interest  to  tourists  are  the 
'  Lake  of  the  Clouds,'  and  the  '  Old  Man  of  the  ^Mountains,'  whose  profile,  elevated 
l,:iOO  feet  above  the  lake  beneath,  measures  thirty-six  feet  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of 
the  head.  In  Coos  County  there  are  two  other  mountainous  districts,  separated  from  the 
White  Hills  by  deep  vallej's.  New  Hampshire  has  an  average  elevation  of  1,400  feet  above 
the  sea"  (p.  232).  It  is  said — though  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  the  statement 
— that  no  less  than  1,500  streams  are  delineated  on  the  map,  and  that  altogether  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  state  is  covered  with  water.  Among  the  lakes  may  be  mentioned 
the  Connecticut  Lake,  Lake  Umbagog,  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  and  the  Sunapee  and  Ossipee, 
and  Squam  Lakes,  and  perched  500  feet  above  the  sea  of  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds,  the  source 
of  the  Ammonoosuc  River.  All  the  streams  are  abundantly  stocked  with  perch  and  salmon^ 
the  latter  of  which  were  at  one  time  so  abundant  that  it  is  said  "  labourers  bargained  that  they 
should  not  be  fed  with  salmon  more  than  five  times  a  week."     Here  is  the  tiresome  old  myth 

*   Susijiciously  like   Xoah.     All   these  so-called   atoriginal  traditions,   in  America  at  least,  painful   experience 
wam3  me  ought  to  be  received  with  very  profound  suspicion.     ("  Kaces  of  Mankind,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  143.) 
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again !  Of  what  countrj'  lias  not  the  same  story  been  related,  and  of  what  place  in  Scotland 
is  it  nut  yet  told  ?  But  I  am  not  aware  that  anybody  ever  saw  a  labonrer's  agreement,  or 
au  apprentice's  indenture  in  which  this  stipulation  was  entered.  New  Hampshire  is  still 
covered  with  much  forest;  indeed,  Coos  County  is  an  almost  unbroken  primeval  jungle 
of  pine,  oak,  walnut,  cedar,  hemlock,  fir,  beech,  ma|)le,  poplar,  and  butternut.  On  the 
M'hite  Mountain,  above  the  line  of  3,000  feet,  and  in  sheltered  places  4,000  feet,  where  forest 
ceases,  alpine  (or  rather  arctic)  plants  are  found.  From  the  height  of  the  country  about 
one-twelftth  of  it  is  above  the  line  of  successful  cultivation.  The  Connecticut  Valley  is, 
however,   fertile,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Merrimac  there  are  elevated   sandy  plains  above 
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the  clay  banks.  The  uplands  are  rocky,  though  possessing  a  quick  strong  soil.  The  climate 
is  severe,  but  healthy,  the  inhabitants  attaining  a  good  old  age.  On  Mount  Washington, 
where  a  party  of  scientific  men  passed  the  winter  of  1870-71,  the  climate  was  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Disco  Island,  in  Greenland.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1871,  the  temperature  fell  59° 
below  zero,  and  two  days  afterwards  it  rose  to  02°  Fahrenheit.  In  1870,  the  number  of  farms 
in  New  Hampshire  was  29,012,  the  average  size  being  169  acres.  Only  six  contained  over 
1,000  acres.  Not  over  one-third  of  the  soil  was  improved  in  the  3,605,9!)i  acres  of  farming 
land.  Among  the  products,  in  addition  to  the  usual  crops,  were  1,800,704  pounds  of  maple 
sugar,  10,884  gallons  of  maple  molasses,  and  2,440  gallons  of  wine  made  from  the  wild 
fox-grapes  common  in  the  woods.  As  a  manufacturing  centre  for  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
New  Hampshire  ranks  fourth  among  the  States.  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  arsenic  have 
been  found.  Gold  was  at  one  time  mined  to  the  value  of  30,000  dollars.  Soapstone  is 
abundant,    and    the    New    Hampshire    gi-anite    is    extensively    employed    for    architectural 
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purposes.  Tlie  product  of  the  mines  was,  in  1870,  3:^3,805  dollars,  but  of  this  309,720 
dollars  must  be  credited  as  the  value  of  the  quarried  stone.  The  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  State  are  rather  insignificant ;  in  the  year  1874  only  54  vessels  entering  and  G3 
clearing  in  the  foreign  trade.  In  1873-4  there  were  2,148  schools,  09,178  pupils,  and 
3,812  teachers,  education  having  been  compulsory  since  1871.  In  1^75  nine  daily  news- 
papers and  OS  weekly  periodicals  were  published  in  the  State.  New  Hampshire  is  thus 
not  a  very  prosperous  State,  but  the  falling  oil  in  population  must  not  be  put  to  its  discredit. 


VIEW   ox  THE   COAST   OF   MAINE. 


this    being    greatly  owing  to  the    number    of    people  who  emigrate  from   it   to  the  Western 
States.     Perhaps,  however,   this    just    proves    the    same    thing,    namely,  that    the    State    is 


poor.' 


Maine, 


the  most  eastern  of  the  New  England  States,  is  in  its  extreme  length  302  miles,  and  at 
its  widest  portion  221,  and  has  an  area  of  35,000  miles,  or  22,100,000  acres,  including 
the  many  islands  which  lie  off  its  coast  line  of  278  miles,  or  taking-  account  of  the 
indentations  by  bays  of  2,180  miles.  The  northern  portion  of  the  State  is  studded 
with  lakes,  one  of  which,  ^loosehead,  is  thirty-eight  miles  long.  Most  of  the  country 
is  hilly,  a  spur  of  the  "White  Mountains  stretching  into  the  State.  jMount  Katahdin, 
the  highest  point,  is  5,385  feet  high.  The  climate  is  one  of  extremes.  Agriculture  is  not 
a  leading  pursuit,  that  distinction  being  reserved  for  cotton-spinning  and  lumbering,  for  the 
70 
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profitable  pursuit  of  wliicli  the  21,000  square  miles  of  fine  woodland  coverinj^  a  great 
portion  of  the  State  affords  abundant  facilities.  Indeed,  as  Thoreau  has  it,  "  a  squirrel  could 
traverse  the  whole  leng-th  of  the  country  on  the  tops  of  the  trees."  There  are  1,620  lakes 
and  5,151  streams  represented  on  the  official  map,  the  whole  of  this  water  surface  being  3,200 
square  miles.  In  the  value  of  its  hay  crop  Maine  ranks  seventh  among  the  States.  Indeed, 
this  was  in  value  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
buckwheat  grown.  Peas,  beans,  hops,  flax,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  maple  sugar,  honey,  fruit, 
&e.,  were  among  the  other  products.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  available  lands  of  Maine 
are  now  taken  up,  and  except  as  labourers  or  residents  in  the  town,  the  State  now 
receives  scarcely  any  immigrants.  Manufactures  are,  however,  jH-ogressing,  a  law  per- 
mitting any  town  to  exempt  from  taxation  manufacturing  establishments  for  a  j)criod 
of  ten  years.  The  statistics  for  1873  report  6,072  establishments,  employing  55, Oil  hands, 
and  producing  an  annual  value  of  96,209,136  dollars.  There  are  1,099  establishments  for 
sawing  timber;  8,506  hands  are  employed,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  is 
11,395,747  dollars.  But  cotton  has  now  taken  the  place  of  lumber  as  the  leading  industry, 
Maine  as  a  cotton  manufacturing  State  ranking  sixth  among  her  sister  Commonwealths. 
In  fisheries  it  comes  next  to  Massachusetts,  and  in  education  will  comjiare  favourably 
with  any  part  of  New  England.  In  1870  there  were  over  26,915  people  in  the  State, 
including  1,606  designated  as  "  t'oloured."  Portland  is  the  largest  city.  In  1870  it  had 
31,113  people,  but  Augusta  (population  7,808)  is  the  State  capital.  Bangor  (18,289), 
Lewiston  (13,000),  Auburn  (6,168),  Biddeford  (10,282),  and  Saco  (5,755),  are  the  chief 
other  towns  in  jNIaine.  Maine  has  been  always  noted  for  the  eccentricity  of  its  laws.  The 
prohibitory  liquor  law,  which  takes  its  name  from  this  State,  is  still  in  operation,  but  is 
not  very  strictly  observed.  In  1871  there  were  276  convictions  under  this  law.  Forty- 
one  people  were  sent  to  jail,  and  30,878  dollars  were  collected  in  ihies.  White  j)ersons 
are  j^rohibited  from  marrying  negroes  or  Indians.  In  such  circumstances  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  one  year  there  were  187  divorces  granted !  This  finishes  the 
United  States  of  America. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mexico  :  Anahuac — Aztec  and  Spanish. 


No  doubt,  long  before  that  date,  vague  rumours  of  a  wonderful  land^very  great  and 
exceeding  fertile — full  of  that  gold  and  those  precious  stones  which  alone  had  a  charm 
for  the  explorer's  eyes,  and  peopled  by  a  race  far  surpassing  in  intelligence  and  civilisation 
those  lying  to  the  south  of  them,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  discoverers  of  the  New 
World.  But  it  was  not  until  1517  that  Francisco  Fernando  de  Cordova  visited  Mexico. 
Ho  was,  therefore,  the  first  European  to  set  foot  in  that  land  which  has  been  the  grave 
of  so  many  since.  Even  then  he  never  got  farther  than  Yucatan.  Among  those  who 
heard    of   Don    Francisco's    exploits   was   Hernan  Cortes,  a  military  adventurer,  and  in  all 
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verity  a  swasbljiickler  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  But  he  had  that  courage  which  was 
and  is  the  birthright  of  his  race.  lie  was,  moreover,  greedy  of  gold,  cruel  and  un- 
scrupulous as  to  how  he  should  get  it,  and  pious  to  a  degree  that  recognised  no  reason,  no 
limit  to  the  propagation  of  his  creed,  and  no  respect  fur  man,  woman,  or  child  who  did  not 
profess  it.  Thus  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  future  conqueror  of  ^lexico  was  a  typical 
Spaniard  of  the  si.xteenth  century.  On  Good  Friday,  April  2-2,,  1519,  Cortes  disemharked  on 
that  portion  of  the  coast  where  Vera  Cruz  now  stands,  of  which  city  of  "  the  true  cross '' 
he  then  and  there  laid  the  foundations  (p.  237).  The  very  first  day  he  landed  he 
had  to  give  battle  to  the  warlike  inhabitants;  and  these  battles  he  fought  with  little 
intermission,  until  his  career  of  rapine  and  conquest  was  crowned  by  the  taking  of  the 
city  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  the  capture  of  the  young  king,  the  last  of  the  native  monarchs 
of  Mexico.  "U'hat  cruelties  he  inflicted  on  the  people,  how  nithlessly  he  destroyed 
their  monuments  and  trampled  out  their  national  existence,  let  the  history  books  tell. 
Suffice  it  for  our  purpose  that  he  established  a  military  government,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  decreed  local  councils,  who  promulgated  laws,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
force  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  ^Meantime,  fire  and  sword  did  their  work  against 
the  unfortunate  natives  of  the  country.  They  were  a  race  known  as  the  Aztecs.  Of 
their  origin  we  know  little,  though  much  has  been  guessed  regarding  it.  It  is  believed 
that  they  displaced  a  people  of  similar  character — the  Toltecs — frotn  whom  they  obtained 
most  of  their  arts  and  their  religion.  The  Toltecs  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  north 
and  to  have  gone  to  the  south.  But  where  that  north  was,  or  that  south  is — unless 
it  be  in  Central  America,  where  there  are  remains  of  great  monuments — we  can  only 
conjecture  (p.  241).  "When  the  Spaniards  landed,  the  Aztecs  might  be  said  to  have  been 
a  civilised  race,  and  Anahuac*  a  non-barbarous  country.  At  all  events,  their  civilisation  was 
far  beyond  anything  which  was  found  among  the  North  American  aborigines  in  any  portion 
of  the  continent.  There  are  some  grounds  for  believing  that  even  before  the  Toltecs  there 
lived  in  ^lexico  a  race  surpassing  in  civilisation  and  culture  that  which  so  astonished  the  rude 
soldierv  of  Cortes,  and  even  filled  them  with  admiration,  however  little  that  admiration  failed 
to  restrain  their  iconoclastic  propensities.  "Who  these  races  were  we  can  only  conjecture  vaguely 
from  tradition,  and  from  the  perhaps  rather  mythical  records  preserved  by  their  successors. 
The  Toltec  era  is  considered  to  have  begun  in  the  seventh  century  and  ended  in  the  thirteenth  : 
after  which  the  Aztecs  founded  (in  l;325)  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico.  We  know 
only  for  certain  that  when  the  Spaniards  landed  they  foinid  the  Aztecs  in  possession  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  and  their  laws  and  civilisation  the  laws  and  civilisation 
of  Mexico.  The  head  of  the  State  was  a  king,  at  first  elective,  but  latterly  despotic. 
He  ruled,  aided  by  three  councils  :  one  for  revenue,  one  for  war,  and  a  third  for  the 
government  of  the  provinces.  The  nobles  and  priests  had  the  greatest  influence  in  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  State.  The  former  were  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  were  consulted  on  all  grave  family  affairs.  Hence  it  naturally  followed  that 
their    influence,   socially,  was  almost    unbounded.      The    fundamental    principles    of   morality 

*  Anahuac  is  an  Aztec  word,  signif)-ing  "  by  the  water-side."  At  fii'st  it  was  applied  only  to  the  vaHey  of 
5Ic.xico,  but  it  was  afterwards  used  to  denote  the  greater  part  of  the  country  now  comprised  in  Uie  UepubUc  of 
Mexico. 
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were  greatly  regarded  liy  the  aneieiit  ]\Iexieaiis.  Property  was  respected,  Ijut  security  of 
person  was  tlie  chief  point  they  aimed  at  j^roviding  for.  lu  the  wilder  districts,  j)ublic 
inns  were  established  at  convenient  intervals  for  the  accommodation  of  tra\ellers,  and 
boats  and  bridges  were  also  jwovided  gratuitously  for  their  use  in  crossing  rivers.  The 
roads  were  kept  in  good  repair,  at  the  public  expense.  An  excellent  and  elaborate 
system  of  courts  of  law  was  in  operation  through  the  Empire.  The  Aztec  laws  were  as 
remarkable  for  their  moderation  in  civil  actions  as  for  their  severity  in  criminal  ones, 
though  it  seems  that  they  were  a  little  too  flexible  in  regard  to  the  priests  and  nobles  to 
be  looked  upon  as  very  imjjartially  administered.  "  Creditors  could  imprison  their  debtors, 
and  had  a  claim  on  their  inheritance,  but  could  not  enslave  the  widows  or  orphans  ;  and 
slaves  about  to  1)0  sold  might  free  themselves  by  taking  refuge  in  the  royal  palace. 
Adultery  was  punished  by  death,  no  matter  how  noble  the  offender  might  be.  For  treason 
or  any  crime  against  the  sovereign,  embezzlement  of  the  taxes,  &c.,  the  offender  was  put 
to  death,  with  all  his  kindred  to  the  fourth  degree.  Murder,  even  of  a  slave,  was  always 
a  cap)ital  crime.  Drunkenness  in  youth  was  a  capital  offence;  in  persons  of  maturer  years, 
though  not  capital,  it  was  jjunished  with  severity ;  but  men  of  seventy  years,  and  all  persons 
on  festive  occasions,  were  permitted  the  use  of  wine.  He  who  lied  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  had  a  portion  of  his  lips  cut  oft",  and  sometimes  his  ears.  Finally,  he  who  robbed 
in  the  market,  altered  the  lawful  measures,  or  removed  the  legal  boundaries  in  the  fields, 
was  immediately  put  to  death ;  and  conspirators  against  the  Prince,  and  those  who  com- 
mitted adultery  with  the  Prince's  wife,  were  torn  in  pieces  limb  by  limb.  The  murder  of 
a  merchant  or  an  ambassador,  or  any  injury  or  insult  to  the  latter,  \\'as  considered  a 
sufficient  cause  of  war.  During  a  series  of  very  cruel  wars,  all  prisoners  were  devoured  or 
enslaved.  At  one  time,  the  laws  were  so  few  that  the  peojile  knew  them  by  heart.  They 
were  represented  l)y  paintings;  and  the  judges  were  attended  by  clever  clerks  or  painters, 
who  by  means  of  figures  described  the  suits  and  the  parties  concerned  in  them.  The 
[Mexicans  had  two  sorts  of  prisons,  one  for  debtors  and  persons  not  guilty  of  capital 
crimes ;  the  other  a  species  of  cage,  in  which  were  confined  condemned  criminals  and 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  both  of  whom  were  closely  guarded  :  those  doomed  to  capital 
punishment  being  sparingly  fed,  and  the  others  abundantly  nourished,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  in  good  flesh  when  led  to  sacrifice.  For  the  same  reason  the  Mexicans  in  battle 
preferred  to  capture  their  enemies  alive.  Polygamy  was  permitted,  but  seldom  practised, 
save  by  princes  and  nobles.  ^farriage  generally  required  the  consent  of  the  parents  cf 
both  jiarties  :  and  there  was  a  special  court  for  divorces  in  which  a  wife  might  sue.  Filial 
affection  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Aztecs.  Except  in  the  royal  family,  sons  succeeded 
to  all  the  rights  of  their  fathers;  and  if  these  died  without  male  issue,  their  rights  reverted 
to  their  brothers ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  to  their  nejihews.  Daughters  could 
not  inherit.  The  government  revenues  were  derived  from  crown  lands,  set  apart  in 
the  various  provinces  from  certain  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  chiefly  from  a 
tribute,  consisting  of  provisions  and  manufactured  articles ;  besides  which,  a  contri- 
bution was  received  from  the  merchants  and  craftsmen  every  twenty  or  eighty  days."  Of 
all  professions,  that  of  arms  was  the  happiest.  lie  who  died  in  defence  of  his  country  was 
deemed  fortunate.      Their  armies  were  admirably  organised.     The  piriests  went  in  front,  and 
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the  signal  for  battle  was  kindling  a  fire  and  blowing  a  trumpet.  In  the  performance 
of  their  religious  duties  they  were  most  sincere.  They  were  essentially  monotheisticj 
believing  in  one  supreme  being — Taotl — assisted  by  many  inferior  deities,  presiding  over  some 
special  jihenomenon  of  nature  or  phase  of  human  existence.  The  war  god,  Iluitzilopochtli, 
was  the  most  dreadful  of  these  Aztec  gods.  Tliousands  of  human  beings  were  yearly  sacrificed 
to  him  in  many  pyramidal  temples  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Quetzalcoatl  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  beneficent  deity,  who  forbade  human  sacrifices,  only  permitting  broad, 
roses,  and  perfumes  to  be  offered  to  him.  This  "  god  of  the  air,"  as  he  was  called, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  other  deities,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country, 
but  he  always  promised  to  return;  and  to  the  day  when  their  natural  life  was  extinguished 
this  hojie  never  died  awav.  The  most  horrible  feature  in  the  Aztec  religious  life  was  human 
sacrifice,  believed  to  have  been  introduced,  with  other  horrible  rites,  by  the  Aztecs  themselves, 
and  not  inherited  from  the  mild  Toltecs.  On  the  most  trivial  occasion  human  beings  were 
offered  up ;  and,  indeed,  the  performance  of  these  hideous  rites  latterly  formed  the  chief  work 
of  the  priesthood.  The  Franciscan  monks  calculated  that  at  least  25,000  persons  were  annually 
slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  war  god  in  the  capital  and  other  principal  towns.  "  Days 
have  been  observed, '^  writes  Ilerrera,  "on  which  above  20,000  had  thus  perished,  reckoning 
all  the  sacrifices  in  all  the  jxarts."  The  smell  of  the  temple  of  the  Aztec  Mars  was  like 
that  of  a  shamlde.  The  description  of  the  slaughter  of  the  victims,  selected  from  prisoners  of 
war  or  from  the  population  of  revolted  cities,  is  almost  too  horrible  to  quote.*  The  records  of 
the  country'  were  kept  in  a  kind  of  picture-writing,  not  unlike  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  In 
addition  to  these  picture-writings,  and  the  aid  of  tradition,  history  was  preserved  by  old  men, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  important  events,  genealogies,  &c.,  in  their  memory,  and  to  draw 
uiton  it  whenever  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  or  of  private  individuals  authorised  to 
call  upon  these  iirimitive  historians.  They  had  orators  and  prose  writers,  and  picture- 
writing  ever  aimed  at  the  jierpetuation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Aztec  poets.  They  had  also 
national  music,  and  a  variety  of  musical  instruments,  such  as  trumpets,  whistles  of  bone 
and  clav,  horns  of  large  sea  shells,  flutes,  drums,  and  stringed  instruments.  Theatrical 
performances  were  given  in  the  open  air,  the  stage  being  covered  with  the  foliage  of  trees. 
All  the  performers  wore  masks,  as  they  still  do  in  China  and  at  tlie  "  medicine  feasts "  of 
the  present  North  American  aborigines,  and  all  the  theatrical  j)erformances  were  connected 
with  religious  rites.  Occasionally  the  merchants  would  give  performances  in  the  temjiles, 
disguised  as  beetles,  frogs,  birds,  butterflies,  &c.,  the  play  being  usually  pantomimic, 
mingled  with  recitations,  and  the  whole  masquerade  ending  with  a  dance.  The  following  is 
a  deserij^tion  of  their  arithmetical  and  chronological  system: — "The  first  twenty  numbers 
were  expressed  liy  a  corresponding  number  of  dots.  The  number  twenty  was  expressed 
by  a  flag,  and  larger  numbers  were  reckoned  by  twenties  and  expressed  by  repeating  the 
number  of  flags.  The  square  of  twenty,  400,  was  described  by  a  plume ;  8,000,  the  cube 
of  twenty,  by  a  purse  or  sack.  The  year  was  divided  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days 
each,  and  both  months  and  days  were  expressed  by  peculiar  hieroglyphics.  Five  compli- 
mentary days  were  added  to  make  up  the  365,  and  for  the  fraction  over,  of  nearly  six  hours, 

*  See  Helps:  "  Spanish  Conquest  of  America,"  Vol.  II.,  Book  x.  Chap.  4. 
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required  to  make  the  full  year^  tbey  added  thirteea  daj's  at  the  end  of  every  fifty-two  years, 
or  cycle,  whicli  tbey  called  xiuhmolpilli — 'the  tying'-up  of  years.'  A  month  was  divided 
into  four  weeks  of  five  days  each.  The  epoch  from  which  the  Mexicans  computed  their 
chronology  corresponded  with  the  year  1091  of  the  Christian  era.  They  had  no  astronomical 
instrument,  except  the  dial,  but  their  skill  in  the  science  of  astronomy  is  shown  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  the  year,  of  the  causes  of  eclipses,  and  of  the  periods  of 
the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  of  the  transit  of  the  sun  across  the  zenith  of  Mexico. 
Most  of  their  astronomical  knowledge  was  derived  from  the  Toltecs."  Their  physicians 
were  learned  in  botany  and  zoology,  although  their  modus  mcdecaiu/i  was  mixed  with  super- 
stitious ceremonies.  Even  the  Spaniards  were  astonished  at  the  skill  of  the  Mexican 
surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  in  blood-letting.  Geography  was  studied  as 
far  as  their  knowledge  of  their  own  country  and  the  region  lying  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
was  concerned.  Agriculture  was  tolerably  advanced,  but  the  want  of  the  plough  and 
beasts  of  draught  was  a  great  drawback,  for  the  absence  of  which  other  siuqjle  instruments 
and  arduous  toil  on  the  part  of  tlie  farmer  could  not  altogether  compensate.  ^lost  of 
their  cutting  instruments  were  made  of  oljsidian,  but  they  had  also  axes  of  copper  or 
bronze,  alloyed  with  tin,  so  as  to  give  it  as  great  hardness  as  possible.  Gardening  was 
assiduously  attended  to,  and  manj-  plants  were  cultivated  for  beauty  and  for  use.  The  maguey, 
or  aloe  plant  (p.  24-5),  then,  as  now,  furnished  many  articles  of  food,  clothing,  drink,  and 
domestic  use;  sugar  they  obtained  from  the  stalk  of  the  maize  jjlant;  and  from  the  cacao 
they  made  what  they  called  cliocolatl,  which  was  simjily  the  same  as  our  chocolate,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  old  jMexican  manufacture.  Mining,  metallurgy,  casting,  engraving, 
chasing,  and  carving  on  wood  and  metal,  were  arts  in  whicli  the  Aztecs  were  most  expert; 
while  on  looms  of  the  simplest  construction  they  manufactured  cotton-cloth  of  exquisite 
fineness,  and  interwove  it  with  rabbit-fur  and  feathers — which  suj^plied  the  place  of  silk — 
and  painted  or  dyed  the  laliric  in  gay  colours.  The  garments  made  of  this  fabric  were 
magnificent  to  a  degree  beyond  anj'thing  now  seen  in  America.  Baying  and  selling 
wei"e  carried  on  in  the  public  scpiares,  there  being  no  shops.  Earthenware  was  manufactured 
extensively,  and  some  of  which  still  remains  is  painted  in  showy  colours  and  designs. 
There  being  no  beasts  of  burden  in  Mexico,  everything  was  carried  on  men's  backs,  or 
in  vessels  on  the  lakes,  where  the  number  of  boats  and  ships  of  every  description  is  said 
to  have  been  marvellous.  Their  maritime  commerce  was,  however,  trifling ;  and  of  countries 
beyond  the  sea,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  the  Mexicans  knew  nothing.  The}-  bad  no 
seramphores :  but  that  invention,  ingenious  at  the  time,  though  clumsily  antiquated  now,  was 
practically  forestalled  by  the  Mexicans  hundreds  of  years  before  it  was  known  in  Europe, 
by  the  use  of  towers  for  the  transmission  of  rapid  news.  These  towers  were  erected  at 
intervals  of  six  miles  along  the  highways.  In  those  were  always  waiting  couriers,  ready 
to  start  at  full  speed  on  foot  with  the  despatches  whieli  might  be  In-oiight,  and  tliey  being 
enabled  to  travel  their  short  stages  rapidly,  news  could  be  carried  through  the  empire  at 
the  rate  of  300  miles  per  diem.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Russian,  or  Chinese,  courier 
system,  or  of  the  old  "Pony  Riders,"  who  used  to  gallop  with  the  mails  across  the 
North  American  prairies  (p.  'I'l).  Trade  guilds  were  common — most  frequently  those 
pursuing  one  occupation  united  in  a   kind  of    corporation,  or  on  a  small  scale  what  was,  at 
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the  time  of  the  Euvojiean  discovery  of  Mexico  and  for  some  time  afterwards^  so  universal 
among  the  handicraftsmen  of  Europe.  Women,  though  not  occupying  an  inordinately 
high  position  in  the  social  system  of  Jlexico,  were,  nevertheless,  far  from  degraded. 
They  shared  with  tlie  men  on  equal  terms  in  lahour  and  festivals,  and  on  high  occasions 
were  dressed  simply,  though,  as  to  ornaments,  witli  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
superfluity.  All  the  2^1'oprieties  of  life  were  observed.  They  were  courteous,  and  even 
polished,  dignified  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  respectful  to  their  superiors. 
Yet  there  is  something — notwithstanding  all  this  external  civilisation — repulsive  in  the 
accounts    which    we  read    of  the   life   and    manners    of    the   ancient   Aztecs.      For   instance, 
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in  their  banquets — often  held,  and    always  very  costly — human  flesh  was  frequently  served 
as  a  delicacy,  more  especially  when  these  feasts  were  connected  with  their  terrible  religion. 


CoLONiAi,  Mexico. 

No  sooner  had  the  Spaniards  fairly  crushed  the  Aztecs  than  they  commenced  that 
course  of  action  which  they  had  before  put  in  force  in  the  New  World,  and  which  after- 
wards became  stereotyped  with  them.  When  Cortes  arrived  he  fnind  the  throne  occuiiied 
by  Montezuma,  an  energetic  prince.  The  kingly  office  was  elective,  the  candidates,  however, 
being  always  taken  from  the  brothers  of  the  deceased  prince,  or,  failing  these,  from  his 
nephews.  On  coming  to  the  throne,  IMontezuma  had  made  war  on  the  State  of  Tlascala,  and 
on  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  But  after  a  time  he  grew  indolent,  exacting,  and  arrogant,  and 
devoted   nearly  all   his  time    to    the    service  of  the  temple.     This  alienated  the  affections  of 
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his  subjects  from  him.  Tales  of  impending  changes  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
people,  so  that  when  Cortes  landed  he  found  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  j)enetrating 
to  the  capital.  Montezuma  even  sent  him  envo}s  and  presents,  and  in  every  way  tried 
to  propitiate  the  strangers,  who,  however,  basely  rewarded  his  clemency.  He  treated  the 
coiiqitistadores  as  superior  beings,  and  when  the  inhabitants  rose  against  Cortes  he  appeared 
in  order  to  pacify  them.      But  he  was  wounded  accidentally  by  a  stone  thrown  by  one  of 
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the  mob,  and  felt  the  indignity  so  keenly  that  he  repeatedly  tore  the  dressings  from  his 
wounds,  and  died  June  30,  l.jiiO.  One  of  his  descendants  was  Viceroy  of  [Mexico  from 
1697  to  1701.  His  last  descendant— or  at  least  the  last  who  was  recognised  as  of  the 
blood  of  Montezuma — was  Don  Marsalio  de  Teruel.  He  was  banished  from  Spain,  and 
afterwards  from  Mexico,  "on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,"  and  died  at  New  Orleans 
in  183G.  The  Indians  were  distributed  among  the  conquistadurex,  to  toil  in  their  mines, 
to  till  the  lands  that  had  once  been  their  own,  to  wear  their  fragile  lives  away  in 
labours  beyond  their  strength.  Yet  the  aborigines  of  !Mexico  were  more  fortunate  than 
those  of  Hayti.  There  the  same  policy  of  repnrtiwifntos — if  policy  it  can  even  be  called 
— was  put  in  force.  But  the  Haytians  were  weakly  people,  of  low  vitality  and  little 
71 
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mtisflo,  and  in  a  short  time,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-l)y,  the  Carib  race  was  numbered 
amony  (he  peoples  that  had  been.  The  Aztecs,  on  the  contrary,  were,  if  not  robust,  at 
least  wiry,  and  surviveil  tlieir  life  of  slavery  longer  than  diil  tlie  feeble  I'olks  farther  to 
the  South.  And  so  the  Aztec  dug  gold,  and  the  Spaniard  spent  it  in  S[)ain,  or  bought 
office,  titles,  and  vineyards  with  it.  His  plate  ships  were  on  the  high  seas,  and  his 
wealth  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  poor  world  that  lay  around  his  Iberian  home.  The 
"Mexican  ])is!oles"  have  been  celebrated  in  many  a  l>allad,  and  in  a  score  of  tales,  while 
the  treasure-laden  vessels  of  the  voiiquUtadureis  were  the  prime  moving  causes  to  many  a 
naval  enterprise,  in  which  Raleigh,  and  Drake,  and  all  that  glorious  band  gained  their 
fame  or  met  their  death.  By-and-by — at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  for  instance — 
the  Mexican  population  was  made  up  of  four  classes.  First,  there  were  the  ])urc-blooded 
Indians;  second,  the  Creoles,  or  jiure-blooded  descendants  of  the  S^janish  settlers;  third, 
the  Mestizoes,  or  half-breeds ;  and  last  of  all,  fewest  in  number,  but  unfortunately  the 
most  imiJortanti,  the  Sjsaniards  of  European  birth.  The  Indians  were  held  in  tutelage,  and 
though  their  lot  under  the  later  Viceroys  was  not  so  hard  as  it  had  been  under  the 
amJienc/as  whom  they  replaced,  yet  they  had  to  pay  tribute,  and  were  never  considered 
as  human  beings  capable  of  exercising  their  judgment,  or  indeed  of  having  one.  Their 
chiefs — the  caciques,  or  nobles — were,  however,  exempted  from  the  degrading  restrictions 
which  weighed  on  the  others;  and  though  never  treated  in  that  manner  which  the  slightest 
ideas  of  humanity  or  the  art  of  ruling  men  would  have  dictated,  were  at  least  not  so 
badly  used  as  their  predecessors  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the  early  conquerors.  The 
lot  of  the  Creoles  was,  however,  most  galling  to  that  proud  race.  On  such  as  had  aecu- 
nudated  wealth,  titles  of  nobility  or  crosses  of  honour  were  conferred.  But  these  cheap 
enniibiements  failed  to  make  the  Spaniards  of  Mexican  birth  contented.  From  a  fear, 
apparently,  that  their  patriotism  would  tempt  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother 
country,  they  were  excluded  from  participation  in  the  government  of  their  native  land. 
They  could  hold  no  office,  and  were  even  forbidden  to  particijiate  in  the  foreign  commerce 
which  was  enriching  the  colonies.  These,  and  other  grievances  which  I  have  partly  described 
in  another  place,*  rankled  in  the  Creoles'  mind,  until,  from  being  loyal  subjects  of  His 
Most  Catholic  Majesty,  they  entered  into  a  chronic  condition  of  "veiled  rebelliDn."  They 
disliked  the  Government  which  coidd  treat  its  children  so  unjustly,  and  they  detested 
the  Old  Country  Spaniards,  for  whose  benefit  these  laws  were  made.  These,  office-holders 
they  called  gachupiiics,  and  the  gachupines  returned  the  hate  of  the  Creoles  with  the 
lordly  interest  of  contempt.  Still,  the  inevitalde  rui>ture  between  Spain  and  ]\Iexico 
might  have  been  put  off  for  a  little  longer,  had  not  the  events  of  1808  occurred  at  home. 
In  that  year  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  usurped  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  a 
step  whicli  united  the  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles  for  a  time.  Both  loudly  protested  against 
this  high-handed  action  of  the  French  Emperor;  though,  as  seems  ever  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Mexico,  the  short-lived  unanimity  was  endangered  by  intemijerate  dissensions 
regarding  the  new  provisional  form  of  government  of  which  the  state  of  matters  at 
home  called  for  the  organisation.     The  excitement  increased  when  the  Viceroy,  Don  Jos'j  de 

*  "  Eaccs  of  ilfinkinil,"   Vol.  II.,  pp.  1 — 3. 
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Iturrigaray  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  designing'  to  seize  the  crown  of  ^lexico,  in  enter- 
taining which  suspicion  we  daresay  Don  Jose  was  not  greatly  wronged  hy  the  Mexicans. 
Nevertheless^  he  was  released^  Ijut  from  liis  incarceration  may  be  dated  the  beginning  o£ 
that  longing  for  independence  which  culminated,  in  181G,  in  the  rebellion  of  Don  Miguel 
Hildngo,  a  priest  so  popular  among  the  Indians  that  at  one  time  he  had  iU^OOO  soldiers 
— or  at  least  troops,  disciplined  and  undisciplined — under  his  command.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  talent,  but  he  was  not  soldier  enough  to  withstand  the  trained  army  which  the 
Government  brought  against  him.  The  end  was  that,  after  being  defeated,  he  was — more 
3Ie.ric(i>/o — betrayed  to  his  enemies  and — shot.  But  his  blood  watered  the  seeds  of  revolt 
which  he  had  sown.  The  contest  was  carried  on  until,  on  the  ;2nd  October,  1811,  the 
first  Mexican  Constitution  was  promulgated  at  Aiiatzingam.  But  the  end  had  not  yet 
come.  Morelos,  the  successor  of  Hildago,  and,  to  the  honour  of  his  Order  be  it  told, 
a  priest  also,  was  finally  captured  and — shot.  Then  followed  a  guerilla  warfare,  so  far 
useless  that  by  1S:Z0  the  power  of  Sj^aiu  was  again  more  firmly  established  than  any 
Government  has  ever  for  the  last  fifty  years  been  in  Mexico.  But  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  the  news  of  the  promulgation  of  a  Constitution  iu  Old  Spain  by  Ferdinand  VII. 
renewed  the  agitation,  and  again  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  a  rebel  not  of  yesterday,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  The  people  were  ripe  for  it :  even  the  Viceroy,  one  Don  Juan 
O'Donoju — under  which  Spanish  sophistication  it  is  difficult  te  conceal  his  Hibernian  origin 
— sided  with  the  rebels.  In  a  few  months  thereafter  INIexico  was  wrested  from  Ferdinand 
by  what  looks  like  a  coup  d'l'tat,  if  the  whole  revolution  had  not  been  one  extensive  affair 
of  the  same  sort.  Then  the  leader  of  the  revolutionaries  emerged  from  being  simple  Colonel 
Iturbide  into  the  magnificence  of  Augustin  I.,  Emperor  of  ilexico. 


Mexico  Independent. 

The  farce  was  soon  played  out.  Lly  not  particularly  esteemed  acquaintance  Santa  Anna 
proclaimed  the  Republic,  and  Iturbide,  to  avoid  civil  war,  resigned,  was  exiled,  and  the  lie- 
public  inaugurated.  Finally  Iturbide,  returning  next  year,  to  show  his  ex-imperial  countenance 
in  Mexico,  was — need  we  say  it  ? — nhot.  A  taste  for  shooting  is  like  the  appetite  for 
absinthe  :  it  is  unpleasant  at  first,  but  in  time  grows  agreeable,  and  then  becomes  a  recog- 
nised institution.  And  so  in  time  the  Mexicans  found  it.  It  would  require  a  good 
memory  and  a  long  chajster  now,  too,  to  record  all  the  contests  for  the  supreme  pov^or,  half  of 
the  revolutions,  or  a  tithe  of  the  revolutionaries  shot  in  the  next  hall-century  of  Mexican 
history.  For  instance,  in  1828,  Gomez  Pedraza  and  Guerrero,  of  revolutionary  fame,  were 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Both  were  generals,  a  soldierl}-  crop  which  ilourishes 
greatly  on  American  soil,  Latin,  or  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  on  the  election  of  the  former,  the 
latter  took  up  arms  and  slaughtered  a  great  many  voters  on  both  sides,  and  then  Pedraza, 
who  had  the  worst  of  it,  fled  the  land  to  avoid  being— shot  by  Don  Guerrero,  President 
elect  of  the  bayonet.  In  due  time  Spain  tried  to  regain  possession  of  the  country,  but  with 
such  indifferent  success,  that  the  invading  force  was  disarmed  and  sent  to  Ilavanna.  In  the 
fulness  of  time,  the  Vice-President,  Anastasio  Bustamente,  likewise  a  general,  finding  he 
had  a  good  many  soldiers  raised  to  repel  the  Sjianiards,  like  a  true  Mexican  patriot  utdised 
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tlio  force  to  unseat  tlie  President  and  procluim  liimsell'.  In  otlier  words,  Don  Biistamente 
"  pronounced "  against  Don  Guerrero,  and  Don  Guerrero  was,  of  course — shot.  Then  in  his 
tarn  Bustameuto  was  succeeded  by  Pedraza,  and  Pe(h'aza  in  due  time  was  oiisted  by  Santa 
Anna,  and  Santa  Anna,  after  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  murder  at  home,  abrogated  the 
Constitution  of  lS2i,  and  converted  the  confederation  of  States  into  a  consolidated  Eepublie, 
of  which  he  constituted  himself  President  in  name,  but  Dictator  in  reality.  It  was  even 
proposed  to  appropriate  the  Church  property  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  But 
that  was  too  much.  Mexico,  if  not  very  particularly  honest,  was  above  all  things  pious, 
and  so,  after  a  little  murder  and  "  further  complications,"  these  honest  gentlemen  agreed 
to  cheat  the  Government  creditors  and  be  true  to  the  Church  ;  a  resolution,  be  it  added, 
to  which  they  have,  with  singular  if  not  exemplary  fidelity,  kept  to  the  present  day. 
This  was  in  the  year  18;i5.  Now,  among  the  Mexican  States  was  Texas,  peopled  by  several 
lliousand  American  settlers,  who  decidedly  objected  to  this  consolidation  of  States,  and 
aljove  all  to  Santa  Anna  being  Dictator  of  them.  Accordingly,  they  "  went  in "  for  "  a 
revolution,"  and  at  San  Jacinto  smote  the  President  hip  and  thigh,  annihilated  his  army, 
took  himself  prisoner,  and  proclaimed  the  Lone  Star  Republic,  for  which  see  Chapter  VIII. 
Tlien  back  came  Bustamente,  and  back  came  Santa  Auna,  as  President  for  four  months, 
to  be  succeeded  by  Nicolas  Bravo,  who  held  office  for  one  week ;  after  which  came  chaos, 
during  which  the  Dictator  was  the  cahallero  who  could  manage  to  struggle  to  the  front. 
Out  of  the  farrago  of  names  we  can  pick  Santa  Anna,  Bravo,  and  Canalizo,  and  then 
Santa  Anna  again.  Indeed,  my  sinister  host  of  186.3  had  a  wonderful  capacity  for  escaping 
being  shot,  and,  perhaps  on  a  princii)le  allied  to  the  j^johI  hoc,  pro2der  hoc  kind  of  reasoning, 
a  most  all-consuming  capacity  for  shooting  other  people.  He  believed  in  blood-letting  as 
a  political  curative  agent.  Never  did  a  Spanish  republican  statesman — and  that  is  saj-ing 
a  good  deal — so  speedily  manage  to  reduce  a  majority  into  a  minority,  as  this  terriljle 
wooden-legged  general  of  evil  fame.  Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  in 
power  in  18-13,  and  in  banishment  in  1811,  at  the  hands  of  Canalizo,  who,  before  the  yea:' 
was  out,  was  deposed  and  succeeded  by  Herrera,  who  also  found  himself  out  of  office,  and 
across  the  border,  on  the  last  day  of  181.").  Though  the  Mexicans  could  not  complain  of 
political  monotony.  General  Ilcrrera  must  needs  find  himself  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  annexation  of  Texas — after  a  brief  existence  as  a  separate  govern- 
ment— to  the  Great  Republic.  No  good  came  of  that.  The  Mexican  Government  gained 
no  glory,  and  lost  California  and  New  Mexico.  Meantime  Santa  Anna  came  back  again, 
and  again  had  to  flee,  after  being  for  a  time  President.  Then  Herrera,  and  Arista,  and 
C-evallos  shared  the  fate  of  all  Presidents.  The  arrogance  and  insuljordination  of  the 
soldiers  threatened  anarchy,  until,  in  1853,  for  the  fifth  time,  the  irrepressible  Santa  Anna 
was  hobbling  through  the  Plaza  de  Armas  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  State.  But  this 
everlasting  election,  deposition,  revolution,  seizure,  and  election  again,  had  grown  tiresome 
to  the  blme  old  man.  He  accordingly  determined  to  have  the  jiosition  for  life,  just  to  save 
trouble  and  travelling  expenses.  But  the  Mexicans  thought  otherwise,  and  once  more 
Santa  Anna  was  deposed,  and  Alvarez,  without  the  formality  of  popular  sanction,  reigned 
in  his  stead.  But  Alvarez,  to  avoid  being  shot,  resigned  in  favour  of  Comonfort,  who 
Boon  found  a   revolution    on  his    hands.     This  was    instigated  by  the  priests,  whom  he  had 
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incensed  by  his  "  promoting"  a  law,  since  passed,  for  tlie  sale  of  Church  lauds  and  the 
freedom  of  religious  belief.  But  still,  though  a  very  democratic  constitution  was  promul- 
gated, ^lexico  did  not  pay  its  deljts.  Indeed  it  repudiated  an  acknowledged  debt  to  Spain; 
and  conspiracies  multiplying,  Seuor  Comonf'ort  had  to  tlee  before  the  bayonets  of  General 
Zuloaga,  his  quondam  ally.  But  Zuloaga  found  himself  confronted  by  Benito  Juarez,  who, 
though  unsuccessful,  was,  strange  to  say,  neither  shot  by  his  rival  nor  exiled  Ijy  himself. 
On  the  contrary,  he  went  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  commenced  presidential  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  was  singularly  successful  in  this  venture.  In  due  time  Zuloaga  gave  place 
to  Ilobles,  and  Robles — a  futility  though  a  General — to  Jliramon,  and  ^liramou — a  skilful 
slaughterer  of  his  fellow-citizens — to  Juarez,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  United  States.  Very  early  he  promulgated  many  popular  reforms. 
"  Among  these,"  remarks  Mr.  Hawes,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  these  data, 
"  stand  most  prominent  the  making  of  marriage  a  civil  contract,  the  abolition  of  per- 
petual monastic  vows,  and  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and 
the  appropriation  of  Church  property  to  the  service  of  the  State,  the  total  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  rather  more  than  300,000,000  dollars,  or  one-half  of  the  value  of  all  the 
landed  j^i'operty  in  the  country.  These  measures  were  soon  followed  by  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State.  But  the  Church  party  had  resolved  on  the  destruction  of 
Juarez's  government,  although  national  liberty  should  be  sacrificed  for  its  accomplish- 
ment." An  opportunity  for  carrying  the  design  into  execution  soon  occurred.  ^Mexico, 
as  usual,  plundered  subjects  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  treating  all  demands 
for  reparation  with  supercilious  neglect,  was,  in  December,  1861,  visited  by  a  joint 
expedition  from  the  three  powers.  An  agreement  was  entered  into — though  it  would  be  rash 
to  say  that  it  has  ever  been  strictly  carried  out — whereby  a  portion  wf  the  custom's  receipts 
should  be  appropriated  to  paying  the  debt  due  to  the  Spanish  and  English,  who  accordingly 
withdrew.  But  the  French  remained.  The  end  of  it  all  was,  that  in  1861,  the  Archduke 
Maximiliaii  of  Austria  became  Emperor,  and  in  1867,  being  left  to  his  own  resources  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  under  Bazaine,  the  expedition  having  cost  France 
£8,000,000,*  was  captured,  and  after  a  farcical  trial  condemned  and  shot,  along  with  Mejia 
and  Miramon,  two  of  his  generals,  the  latter  of  whom  had  for  a  time  tasted  the  bitter 
sweets  of  power  himself.  Juarez,  who  had,  during  the  Empire,  been  carrying  on  a  kind  of 
government  of  a  scrambling  sort,  was  re-elected  President,  and  once  more  endeavoured  to  set 
the  machine  of  State  in  order.  Meantime,  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours  had  been  watching  all 
these  experiments  at  government  with  that  peculiar  interest  which  luul  made  him  a  marked 
man,  even  among  Mexican  patriots.  And  in  due  time,  once  more  General  Santa  Anna,  ex- 
Liberator,  ex-Dictator,  ex- President,  arrived  upon  the  scene.  He  had  figured  for  a  time  in  the 
ill-assumed  role  of  a  disinterested  lover  of  his  country,  and  had  attempted  to  carry  this  out 
by  offering  Juarez  his  services  in  driving  the  foreign  occupants  out  of  the  country.  But 
Juarez,  remembering  the  fable  of  the  horse  who  asked  the  man  to  aid  him  against  the  stag, 
declined  to  make  his  government  another  examjile  of  the  fate  of  all  such  bargains.  Then 
came  out  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  in  his  old  colours.     But  the  old  man  was  not 

*  See  Chevalier:   "  Le  Jlexiquo,  ^\jicien  et  Modeme"  (1863). 
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what  he  was,  or  Mexicans  had  ceased  to  be  charmed  by  his  serenie  pronunciamenton.  For  on 
July  l~th,  1SG7,  he  was  cajitured,  condemned  to  be  sliot,  and  finally  banished.  He  died  in 
1873.  Then  followed  moi"e  jsronunciamentos,  more  insurrections,  more  revolutions,  more  dis- 
order, and  a  good  many  more  murders,  and  all  manner  of  legal  and  illegal  wickedness.  !Most 
of  them  were  very  abortive,  but  that  of  Angel  Santa  Anna — a  son  of  the  arch-plotter  and 
patriot — was  so  far  successful,  that  for  four  months  he  plundered  and  slaughtered,  until  he  was, 
with  the  chief  of  his  followers,  captured  and — shot.  In  1871,  Juarez  was  again  elected,  and 
in  1872  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  who  had  been  one  of  his  opponents. 
Juarez  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  a  pure-blooded  Indian,  but  had 
received  an  excellent  European  education.  By  profession  he  was  an  advocate,  and  when 
first  "called"  to  the  Presidency  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^lexico.  He  is 
remarkable  as  the  first  President  of  ^Mexico  who  held  power  during  his  full  term  of  office ! 
Lerdo  de  Tejada  gave  place  to  Diaz,  and  Diaz  is  still  at  the  time  of  writing  (1878)  in  power. 
But  how  long  it  would  be  rash  to  vaticinate.  For  on  the  borders,  big  with  a  pronuncia- 
mento  and  ready  for  revolution,  is  Escobedo,  the  captor  of  the  ill-fated  ^laximilian ;  and 
it  is  only  a  reckless  man,  very  sanguine  or  very  ignorant,  who  ventures  to  foretell  ilexican 
affairs  many  months  in  advance.  For  some  time  2">ast,  forgetting  nothing  and  not  anxious 
to  learn,  the  country  has  been  acting  rather  high-handedly  in  reference  to  American 
citizens  jihuidered  by  ilexican  bandits.  It  is,  therefore,  just  possible  that  by  her  own  haughty 
contempt  for  "  Gringos  "  generally,  and  those  of  the  United  States  in  particular,  that  Mexico 
may  hasten  her  inevitable  destiny  by  a  few  years.  Meantime  we  cannot  say  that  the 
country  is  greatly  improving.  The  laws,  however,  are  said  to  be  better  obeyed,  or  "  rather 
less  disregarded,"  and  the  military  have  got  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  civilian  as 
President,  a  very  necessary  step  in  good  government,  which  it  may  surprise  the  reader 
had  not  been  fundamentally  imderstood  long  ago.  We  have  devoted  some  space  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  Mexican  history,  for  the  reasou  that  the  history  of  Mexico  is,  take  it  all  in  all^ 
the  history  of  all  the  Spanish  ex-colonies  in  America,  substituting  one  name  for  another, 
and  the  date  of  a  revolution  in  one  year  for  that  in  another.  Pompey  is,  in  Ilispano- 
American  history,  much  the  same  as  Csesar,  "especially  Pompej^,"  and  Don  Juan  Jose 
does  not  differ  wideh'  from  Don  Jose  INIaria,  except  that  the  one  "  pronounced  "  in  ^lexico, 
and  the  other  in  Peru.     Jrcadets  amho  !* 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Mexico:    Its  Physical  Glogkaphy  and  Resoitices. 

Mexico — the    ^lexitl   of   the  Aztecs,  the  Estados  Unidos   de    Mcjico  of  official  documents — 
is  1,990  miles  long  from  the  frontier  of    Guatemala  to    the  extreme  north-west  limit.     Its 

*  It  may  te  added  that  our  intercourse  with  llcxifo  is  at  preseut  non-diplomatic,  the  States  which  n-cosniised 
llaxi-nilian  heing  excluded  by  the  Government  from  the  coninumity  of  nations  whom  the  KepuhUe  will  honour 
by  its  intercourse. 
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maximiim  breaJth  is  750  miles,  and  its  minimum  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  only  a 
very  few.  At  present  it  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  states,  one  federal  district,  and  one 
territory.  According-  to  the  statistical  reports  of  18(5'.»  and  1S73,  though  chiefly  the  former, 
the  area,  jiop\dation,  and  capitals  are  as  follow  : — 


Stutes. 

Area  iu  Stimire  Miles. 

Fopuliitioii. 

Caiitals. 

Aguas  Caliontes 

2,216 

100,630 

Agua  Calientea. 

t^impeachy     . 

26,083 

80,366 

Campeachy. 

Chiapas 

16,709 

193,987 

Chiapas. 

C'liihuahua 

100,29.5 

179,971 

Chihuahua. 

Coaliuila    . 

61,0.50 

95,397 

Saltillo. 

('ulinia   . 

2,393 

6.3,333 

Colima. 

Diiraiiii-o    . 

42,643 

185,077 

Durango. 

Guanajuato    . 

11,1.30 

874,043 

Guanajuato. 

(TUeii-ero   . 

•24,226 

300,029 

Guerrero. 

Hidalgo. 

8,480 

404,207 

Pachuca. 

I.tlisfo 

48,967 

9-24,580 

Guadalajara. 

.Mexico  . 

9,598 

050,663 

Toluca. 

Jlichoacan 

21,609 

618,240 

Morclia. 

Morelos  . 

1,898 

147,039 

Cuernavaca. 

Nuevo  Leon 

14,363 

174.000 

]\Ionterey. 

(.)ajaca   . 

27,389 

646,725 

Oajaca. 

I'uelila 

9,598 

697,788 

Puebla. 

liueretaro 

3,429 

153,286 

Queretaro. 

San  Luis  Potoai 

28,889 

476,500 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Sinaloa  . 

25.927 

163,095 

Caliacan. 

8onora 

81,022 

109,388 

Ures. 

Tabasco . 

12,716 

83,707 

San  Juan  Bantista. 

Tamaulipas 

28,659 

108,778 

Ciudad  Victoria. 

Tlaxcala 

1,498 

121,665 

Tlaxcala. 

Vera  Cruz . 

27,483 

459,262 

Vera  Cruz. 

Yucatan 

32,658 

422,, 365 

Merida. 

Zacatecas  . 

26,585 

397,945 

Zacatecas. 

Federal  District     . 

85 

275,996 

Mexico. 

Lower  California*  1 
(Territory)         .  i' 

59,033 

21,645 

La  Paz. 

Total     . 

761,640 

9.100,707 

The  population  may  at  the  present  time  be  over  ',),G00,000,  but  the  tables  of  1S73,  which 
o^ave  the  census  as  9,400,000,  undoubtedly  exaggerated  the  number  of  peojjle  in  some 
districts.  The  table-lands  and  the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  are  the  most  thickly  inhabited 
districts,  but  iu  many  sections  of  country  the  settlements  are  few  and  far  between.  In 
ISCl  there  were  tS,OO0,OO0  inhabitants,  distributed  as  follows  :— Indians,  4,800,000;  whites, 
1,001,000;  half-breeds,  1,190,000;  negroes,  0,000.  This  general  myegenation  makes  up  the 
Mexican  nation.  In  the  Republic  there  are  eighteen  cities,  whose  population  exceeds  20,000 ; 
in  twelve  of  them  it  is  above  .30,000,  and  in  five  more  than  50,000.  The  position  of  Mexico  is 
highly  favoured,  both  as  to  climate  and  facilities  for  commerce.  Lying  between  two  seas,  it  has 
a  seaboard  of  0,0S0  miles,  1,{)77  of  which  belong  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carribean 
Sea,  and  4,408  to  the  Pacific,  including  2,040  which  line  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  shores 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf  are  low,  flat,  and  sand^-,  except  near  the  Tabasco  River.  Yet  the 
voyager  along  the  shores  of  this  portion  of  the  country  is  not  apt  to  think  it  monotonous, 


»  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  314. 
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for    ill    the   background,    though    many    loag-ues   distant,   it    is    relieved    hy    the   picturesque 
mountains  of  ^'era  Cruz.      On    the  Pacific    coast    the    shores    are    also,  as  a    rule,    low,   but 


TKLU'IIAL    lLIMLLK; 


here  and  there  spurs  of  the  Cordillera  extend  towards  the  ocean,  and  thus  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  flat  sandy  beach,  backed  by  that  unvarying  fringe  of  rich  vegetation^ 
relieved  here  and  there  by  the  slender  thatched  cottage  of  some  Indian,  or  settler,  whose 
habits  of  life  are  not  much  more  complex  than  those  of  the  aborigines.  Off  the  north-eastern 
72 
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coast  of  Yucatan  are  a  few  islands.  The  only  one  of  any  consequence  is  that  of  Cozuml — 
the  Swallow  Island  of  the  original  inhabitants — the  Santa  Cruz  of  the  Conquistadores,  which 
is  •'JOO  sfjuarc  miles  in  area,  and  abounds  in  forests  of  valuable  timber.  It  is  also  famous 
as  (he  site  of  the  shrine  to  which  the  ancient  ilexicans  made  pilgrimages,  in  order  to  pay 
adoration  to  idols,  the  temples  of  which  can  be  still  traced  in  ruins.  Carmen  Island,  in 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  is  about  sixteen  miles  long-,  and  two  miles  wide.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  the  Islos  de  los  Sacrificios,  near  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  islet  on  which  was  built 
the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  which  looms  so  largely  out  of  Mexican  history.  The 
others  are  smaller.  The  jihysical  geography  of  ^Mexico  is  extremely  varied.  Its  surface 
is  nowhere  within  tiiirty  miles  of  the  sea  higher  than  1,OOU  feet,  except,  perhaps,  in 
Chiapas  ;  but  after  this  distance  from  the  sea  the  country  everywhere  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  rises  by  a  succession  of  terraced  mountains  to  a  table-land  with  a  mean 
elevation  of  S,UOO  feet.  This  tal)le-land  extends  far  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  ^lexico. 
The  effect  of  this  gradual  rise  is  seen  in  the  course  of  the  railway  joui-ney  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  the  space  of  a  few  houi's  every  variety  of  climate  is 
experienced,  and  in  raj)id  succession  the  railway  train,  which  appears  so  out  of  keeping 
with  the  sleepy  primitive  life  past  which  it  darts,  passes  through  sugar-cane  and  indigo 
plantations,  jiatches  of  plantains  and  bananas,  and  almost  insensibly  to  the  pines,  firs,  and 
lichens  of  the  north.  '•  The  interior  of  Mexico,"'  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Tylor, 
"  consists  of  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  thrust  uji  to  a  great  height  above  the  sea-level.  The 
plateau  of  Mexico  is  8,000  feet  high,  and  that  of  Puebla  9,000  feet.  This  central  mass 
consists  of  a  grej'ish  trachytic  porjihyry,  in  some  places  rich  in  veins  of  silver  ore. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  arc  often  crowned  with  basaltic  columns,  and  a  soft  porous 
amygaloid  abounds  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Mexican  \'allev.  Besides  this,  traces  of  more 
recent  volcanic  action  abound,  in  the  shape  of  numerous  extinct  craters,  in  the  high 
plateaux,  and  immense  "  pedrigals,"  or  fields  of  lava,  not  yet  old  enough  for  their  surface 
to  have  disintegrated  into  soil.  Though  sedimentary  rocks  occur  in  Mexico,  they  are  not 
the  jiredominant  features  in  the  countr}'.  llidges  of  limestone  hills  lie  on  the  slopes  of  the 
great  volcanic  mass  towards  the  coast;  and  at  a  still  lower  level,  just  on  the  rise  from  the 
flat  west  region,  there  are  strata  of  sandstone.  .  .  .  The  mountain  plateaux,  such  as 
the  plains  of  Mexico  and  Puebla,  are  hollows  iilled  up  and  flooi-ed  with  horizontal  strata 
of  tertiary  deposits,  which  again  are  covered  by  the  layers  of  alluvium  constantly 
accumulating.  Of  the  mountains,  Popocatepetl  rises  to  the  height  of  17,540  feet,  and 
Orizava  to  the  height  of  17,370.  Both  are  volcanoes,  though  with  Istaccihuatl  and  Toluca 
rising  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  San  Martin,  in  the  State  of  ^  era  Cruz, 
belches  out,  day  and  night,  smoke  and  flame  visible  far  to  seaward  in  the  Gulf,  though 
it  has  not  "erupted"  since  a  few  years  after  the  Conquest.  Mexico  is  imperfectly  watered, 
there  not  being  many  rivers,  and  few  of  them,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  country, 
being  navigable  for  more  than  short  distances.  The  Rio  Santiago,  500  miles  long,  is 
broken  near  Guadalajara  by  sixty  falls  in  the  space  of  less  than  three  miles,  while  the  Rio 
Grande  Del  Norte,  though  winding  1,800  miles,  i?  only  navigable  for  sixty  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  even  then  only  for  small  vessels.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
rivers  ilowintf  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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Mexico  is  rich  iu  lakes  of  considenible  size.  For  instance,  it  has  Tezcuco,  with  an 
area  of  ninety-nine  square  miles;  Chalco,  fifty-four  square  miles;  Xochimilico  and  Xaltocan, 
each  about  twenty-seven  square  miles ;  and  about  fifty-five  other  lakes  and  lagoons  of 
smaller  size.  During  the  rainy  season  the  city  of  Mexico  is  often  jeopardised  by  the 
overflowing  of  these  sheets  of  water.  The  old  Aztecs  devised  and  carried  into  execution 
almost  the  only  system  of  drainage  which  exists.  But  even  this  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay  and  ruin.  For  instance,  they  made  a  canal  connecting  Tezcuco,  Xochimilico, 
and  Chalco,  whieh  is  still  navigated.  But  as  it  is  the  receptacle  for  all  the  sewage  of 
the  capital,  to  its  miasmatic  exhalations  most  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  city  is  due.  Lake 
Chapala  is  also  a  sheet  of  some  importance,  and  is  traversed  by  steamers.  The  Mexican 
and  the  South  American  Andes,  or  Cordilleras,  bears  a  striking  similarity  in  this  respect, 
that  both  are  intersected  by  barrancas,  or  vast  fissures,  while  the  backs  of  the  mountains 
form  elevated  plateaux  or  basins,  so  uniform  iu  height  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one 
continuous  table-land.  The  Valley  of  Mexico  is  an  elliptical  plain,  about  940  square  miles, 
fringed  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  by  lift  peaks,  none  of  them  active  volcanoes. 
Indeed,  the  plain  may  be  regarded  "  as  one  vast  volcanic  hearth,  roughened  at  intervals  by 
isolated  hills  running  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  level."  Among  these  peaks  may 
be  enumerated  Popocateptl  and  Istaccihuatl,*  which  tower  over  all  the  others.  So  regular, 
indeed,  is  the  mountain  plateau  of  ^Mexico,  and  so  easy  the  slopes  where  depressions 
occur,  that  a  wheeled  carriage  could  be  driven  all  the  way  from  Mexico  to  Santa  Fe 
(p.  40),  a  distance  of  1,200  miles.  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Mexico"  has  left  on  the 
minds  of  most  readers  a  tolerably  accurate  picture  of  the  valley  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Montezuma.  "  The  amphitheatre  of  dark  hills  surrounding  the  level  plain,  the  two 
snowy  mountain  peaks,  the  five  lakes  covering  nearly  half  the  valley,  the  city  rising  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  waters,  miles  from  the  shore,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  five 
causeways,  the  straight  streets  of  low,  flat-roofed  houses,  the  number  of  canals  crowded 
with  canoes  of  Indians  going  to  and  from  the  market,  the  floating  gardens  moved  from 
place  to  place,  on  which  vegetables  and  flowers  were  cultivated,  the  great  pyramid  up 
which  the  Spanish  army  saw  their  captured  companions  led  in  solemn  procession  and 
sacrificed  at  the  top — all  these  are  details  in  the  natural  picture."  How  they  have  been 
altered  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  how  the  present  cit}'  of  ^Mexico  is  not  the 
city  of  the  Aztecs,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  by-and-by,  when  sketching  the  more 
salient  features  of  Mexican  towns  and  town  life. 


The  Climate. 

Like  all  the  countries  of  Spanish  America  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  great  Andean 
ranges,  Mexico  has  three  climates,  corresponding  to  the  three  terraces  into  which  it  is 
divided.  There  is  first  the  coast  region,  or  Tiernis  Calienles  (the  hot  lauds).  This  comprises 
all  the  country  lower  than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  temperature  of  from  75^ 
to  SO*^.     The  second,  or  Tlerm  Temj)ltuhis  (temperate  lands),  extend  from  3,000  feet  to  the 

*  This,  is  not  a  volcano,  though  given  as  such  in  some  physical  atlases.     It  has  not  even  a  crater. 
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mean  elevation  of  the  central  table-land,  0,000  feet,  and  lias  a  mean  temperature  of  from 
C5°  to  72".  The  third  region,  or  TierrnH  Frias  (cold  lands),  which  is  above  this- 
altitude,  but  is  really  only  cold  by  comparison  with  the  hotter  regions  lower  down,  for 
its  temperature  is  from  .j5  to  00'''  in  the  dry  season,  and  never  higher  than  80"  in  the 
wet.  The  Mexicans  sjieak  of  their  climates  as  hot  and  dry,  and  hot  and  moist;  temperate 
and  dry,  and  temperate  and  moist;  and  cold  and  dry,  and  cold  and  moist.  Really  there 
are  in  IMexico,  as  in  most  countries  similarly  situated,  only  two  seasons:  "the  dry  from 
October  to  May,  and  the  rainy  comprising'  the  remaining  months.  The  heaviest  rains 
fall  in  August  and  Scj^tember.  The  rain  is  generally  excessive  on  all  the  coasts,  but 
especially  so  at  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  and  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific ;  and  Vera  Cruz,  Merida, 
Siscil,  and  Progreso,  on  the  Gulf."  The  healthiest  climates  are  the  dry  ones ;  the  most 
unhealthy  the  moist  ones.  In  the  high  land  the  air  is  so  rarefied  that  acute  lung  diseases 
are  common,  and  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  also  frequent  and  fatal.  But 
yellow  fever  is  the  great  scourge  on  the  coasts.  It  and  the  terrible  "  black  vomit "  usually 
set  in  at  Vera  Cruz  about  the  end  of  May,  and  rage  until  the  November  colds  check  their 
fatal  progress.  Some  of  the  coast  towns  occasionally  escape  for  several  years.  But  these 
cxcejitions  are  not  found  among  the  towns  on  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  at  all,  of  which 
the  mortalit}'  is  usually  excessive. 

Vegetable  Products. 

In  the  Tierras  Ctdh-ntes  the  soil  is  usually  ver}-  fertile.  Maize,  rice,  when  irrigation  is 
practicable,  bananas,  2>inc-apples,  oranges,  manioc,  are  among  the  crojis ;  and  in  the 
swampy  forests  along  the  shore  the  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  vanilla,  and  other  tropical  plants 
flourish  (pp.  2-19,  25i5,  256).  In  the  winter  the  north  winds  blow  in  this  region,  and  the 
hurricanes  often  desolate  it.  In  the  summer  the  breezes  also  blow,  but  not  so  severely 
as  at  other  seasons,  and,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  yellow  fever  sets  in.  In 
the  Ticrras  TenipliKhis  wherever  rain  falls  an  almost  perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  all  the 
grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  Central  and  Southern  Eui'ope — including  maize,  oranges, 
lemons,  grapes,  and  olives — are  pi'odnced  in  exuberant  abundance.  The  Tlerra  Fria-s  has 
a  keener  air,  and  generally  a  more  arid  soil  than  the  lower  lying  lands.  Here  agri- 
culture does  not  find  outlet  in  the  cultivation  of  a  variety  of  crops.  Barley  and  the 
agave,  or  American  aloe  (p.  2-15),  which  was  to  the  ancient  Aztecs  what  the  vine  is  to 
the  Southern  Europeans,  or  the  bamboo  to  the  Chinese,  are  the  chief  crops.  It  is  still 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fibre,  and  the  juice,  which  is  fermented  into 
pulque,  the  favourite  drink  of  the  Indians,  and  which  is  even  liked  by  some  whites, 
though,  speaking  from  experience,  I  must  pronounce  it  one  of  the  abominations  of  the 
earth.  A  sort  of  brandy,  or  iiiczcal,  which  is  highly  intoxicating,  is  also  distilled  from  it. 
The  value  of  the  pulque  trade  was,  in  ]8()2,  calculated  at  1,487,523  dollars,  and  that  of 
mezcal  at  2,57(),G46  dollars.  But  since  that  date,  though  we  have  no  accessible  statistics, 
the  trade  must  have  largely  increased  with  the  greater  facilities  of  transit  afforded  by 
the  opening  of  the  ^Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  Railway  in  1873.  A  special  train,  known  as 
the  "pulque  train,"  runs  between  the  cajiital  and  Sultepec,  tlie  centre  of  the  district  where 
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the   beverage    is    manufactured.     In    some    portions    of    the    Iii^lilands    village   after   village 
IS    separated  ]>y   plantations    of   aloes.     In  the   Llanos    de  Apaii    the    best    pulque    is    made. 
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They  are  planted  in  long',  regular  lines,  and  no  sight  is  more  common  to  tlie  traveller  who 
looks  out  of  the  carriage  window  than  to  see  the  Indian  "  tlachiquersee/'  each  with  a 
pigskin  on  his  back,  and  his  long  calabash  in  his  hand,  "  milking '^  such  plants  as 
are  in  season.  The  cultivation  of  the  magueij  is  almost  a  religious  duty  among 
the  Indians.  Mr.  Tylor  tells  us,  "  The  Indians  have  a  great  fancy  for  making  crosses, 
and  the  aloe  bends  itself  particularly  to  this  kind  of  decoration.  They  have  only  to  cut 
off  six  or  eight  inclies  of  one  leaf,  and  impale  the  piece  on  the  sharp  point  of  another, 
and  the  cross  is  made.  Every  good-sized  aloe  has  two  or  three  of  these  primitive 
religious  emblems  upon  it."  The  juice  is  collected  in  great  hollows,  which  are  cut  in 
the  heart  of  the  jilant  to  receive  it.  This  is  allowed  to  accumulate  during  the  night, 
and  then  regularly  extracted  by  the  Indian  milkers  in  the  morning.  Here  is  the  descrip- 
tion which  the  same  eminent  ethnologist  whom  we  have  already  quoted  gives  of  the 
process : — "  Getting  to  the  top  of  the  ravine,  we  found  an  old  Indian  milking  an  aloe 
which  flourishes  here,  though  a  little  further  down  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  it  to  pro- 
duce pulque.  This  old  gentleman  had  a  long  gourd,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  great  club, 
but  hollow  inside,  and  very  light.  The  small  end  of  this  gourd  was  pushed  in  among  the 
aloe  leaves,  into  the  hollow  made  by  scooping  out  the  inside  of  the  plant,  and  in  which 
the  sweet  juice,  the  ugiaimicl,  collects.  By  having  a  little  hole  at  each  end  of  the  gourd, 
and  sucking  at  the  large  end,  the  hollow  of  the  plant  empties  itself  into  the  Acote  (in 
proper  Mexican  Acotl,  water-throat),  as  this  queer  implement  is  called.  Then  the  Indian 
stojiped  the  hole  at  the  end  he  had  been  sucking  at  with  his  finger,  and  dexterously 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  gourd  into  a  pigskin  which  he  carried  at  his  back.  The 
jmlque  is  taken  to  market  in  pigskins,  which,  though  the  pig  is  taken  out  of  them,  still 
retain  his  shape  very  accurately ;  and  when  nearly  full  of  liquor  they  roll  about  on  their 
backs,  and  kick  up  the  little  dumpy  legs  that  are  in  them  in  the  most  comical  and  life- 
like way."  In  the  aloe  district  huts  are  built  of  the  stem  of  the  shrubs  which  have  been 
allowed  to  flower,  stuck  into  the  ground  side  by  side,  with  jiieces  of  leaves  tied  on  outside 
with  aloe  fibre.  These  huts  are  no  doubt  cheap,  and  possibly  picturesque,  but  in  the  cold 
nights  which  the  Ticrras  Frias  often  experience  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  all  times  com- 
fortable. The  manufacture  of  aloe  fibre  is  a  branch  of  industry  only  second  to  that  of  the 
fermentation  and  distillation  of  the  juice  of  the  plant.  The  bags,  or  coslales,  in  which  the 
ore  is  carried  from  the  mines,  are  almost  invariably  made  of  this  fibre.  The  fibre  itself  is 
made  in  two  qualities — the  coarser  from  the  long  pidque  aloe,  and  the  finer  from  a  small 
species  of  the  same  genus;  and  the  uses  of  both  qualities  seem  almost  endless.  Coffee, 
tobacco,  yams,  capsicums,  pepper,  pimento,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  dragon^s  blood,  copaiba, 
fan-palms,  india-rubber  trees,  ebonj',  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  many  other  vegetable 
products  are  cultivated  in  Mexico.  The  cactus  is  the  plant  which  is  almost  universally  seen 
in  INIexico,  and,  indeed,  gives  a  characteristic  aspect  to  its  scenery  (p.  53).  Indeed,  the  arms 
of  the  Republic  are  an  eagle  perched  on  a  cactus,  and  holding  a  serpent  in  its  mouth.  The 
tale  is  that  the  old  ^Mexicans,  when  they  first  en  me  into  Mexico,  were  a  mere  tribe  of 
savages,  and  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  now  fixing  themselves  here  for  a  time, 
and  now  there,  just  as  circumstances  would  permit  them.  In  time  they  had  a  reve- 
lation, that  when  they  came  to  a   plain  where   they   should  see  an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in 
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its  mouth,  perched  on  a  cactus,  there  they  should  make  their  permanent  abode.  And  so 
the  story  goes  that  when  they  arrived  on  the  spot  where  the  present  city  of  Mexico  is 
built,  they  found  what  the  diviner  had  told  theni  to  look  out  for.  There  was  the  cactus — 
there  was  the  eagle — and  best  of  all,  for  neither  an  eagle,  uor  above  all  a  cactus,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  call  for  attention  in  ^Mexico,  there  was  the  serpent  in  its  mouth. 
And  so  they  settled  down.  Endless  species  met  the  eye  everywhere  in  all  the  regions  of 
Mexico.  Hedges  of  them  are  made  of  the  organ  cactus  {Cerem  liexiujonuH) ,  which  is  also 
grown  in  Italy,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  turned  to  account  for  fences  anywhere 
except  in  Mexico.  In  aj)pearance  its  stems  look  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ  :  hence  the 
popular  name.  Some  are  so  full  of  w'atery  sap,  that  in  diy  weather  the  cattle  will  bite 
at  them;  just  as  in  the  north  coast  of  Africa  the  camels  delight  in  munching,  regardless 
of  the  thorns,  the  juicy  leaves  or  branchlets  of  plants  of  the  same  order.  The  fruit  of 
the  jilant  the  so-called  prickly-pear,  or  pitahaya,  is  also  eaten,  and  even  made  into  pre- 
serves. The  roots  of  the  plant  have  also  a  curious  property  of  rapidly  breaking  lava  into 
a  soil  capable  of  sujjporting  other  plants.  In  Sicily,  for  example,  the  lava  fields  are  often 
planted  with  the  cactus,  and  in  a  few  years  the  soil  is  sufficiently  disintegrated  to  allow  of 
vines  being  planted  on  it.  The  same  effect  is  seen  in  !Mexico,  Init  it  is  also  breaking  up 
the  ancient  pyramids  of  porous  amygaloid  lava  which  are  among  the  few  remnants  of 
Aztec  religion  which  the  fanaticism  of  the  priests  allowed  to  remain  in  Spanish  Mexico. 
The  cactus  is  also  cultivated  in  order  to  feed  the  cochineal  insect  which  lives  upon  and 
furnishes  the  well-known  red  dye.  This  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Oajaca, 
where  the  nopal,  or  great  prickly-pear — the  same  species  which  has  established  itself  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — is  cultivated  extensively.  The  grape  flourishes,  and  in 
some  districts  wine  is  extensively  manufactured.  Cacao  cultivation  and  chocolate  manu- 
factories have  been  already  referred  to,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
cotton  plant  are  too  familiar  operations  to  reipiire  any  special  notice.  Jalap  is  exported 
to  the  extent  of  50,000  dollars  jier  aunuiii,  though  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
trade  amounted  to  170,000,000  dollars. 


AxniAL  Products. 

Among  the  animals  may  bo  mentioned  cattle,  horses,  assBs,  mules,  goats,  and  sheep, 
all  of  which  are  now  plentiful,  though  originally  introductions  from  the  Old  World.  In 
the  lower  ground  are  buffaloes  (not,  of  course,  the  wild  bison,  but  the  domestic  ox  of  that 
name),  while  the  tapir,  wolf,  lynx,  jaguar,  wild  cat,  skunk,  brown  porcupine,  stag,  &c., 
are  common  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  t'lsh  ; 
turtles  are  taken  off  the  coast,  while  another  rej^tile,  the  iguana,  is  by  some  considered 
excellent  food.  A  few  boa-constrictors  are  found  in  the  southern  forests,  and  some  other 
snakes,  particularly  the  rattle  aud  coral  snakes,  which  are  said  to  he  exceedingly  venomous. 
The  alacmnes,  or  scorpions,  are  almost  as  much  dreaded,  and  it  is  said  that  not  a  year  passes 
in  which  some  children  are  not  killed  by  their  stings.  Among  other  insectal  pests, 
gigantic  spiders,  the  dreaded  tarantula,  scolopendras,  and  a  plague  of  mosquitoes  abound. 
The  country  is  rich  in  many  other  kinds  of  animals,  and  among  these  we  need  only  name 
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its  parrots,  hummiiiy-binl^,  fr(ii,''(jns,  ami  tlie  zonzontlij  or  liumminy-binl ;  wliile  eagles, 
hawks,  and  turki'V-lnizzarils  aliound.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  as  in  all  tropical  eountries 
where  it  is  found,  the  scavenger  of  the  towns,  and  is  jirotected  by  law  from  being  injured 
or  destroyed.  They  have,  however,  to  compete  for  garbage  with  the  dogs,  who  drive 
them  away  when  anything  better  than  usual  is  to  be  got.  ^Ir.  Tylor  describes  them  in 
Vera  Cruz  as  sitting  in  compact  rows  on  parapets  of  houses  and  churches,  and  especially 
affecting  the  cross  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  perched  two  on  each  arm,  and  some  on  the 
top.  "  When  some  offal  was  thrown  into  the  streets,  they  came  leisurely  upon  it,  one 
after  another,  their  appearance  and    dejwrtment    reminding   us   of  the  undertaker's   men    in 
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England  coming  down  from  the  hearse  at  the  public-house  door,  when  the  funeral  is  over. ' 
The  mines  and  other  resources  of  Mexico  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  further  on,  when  we 
purpose  to  devote  a  little  space  to  consider  the  commerce  and  the  resources  of  the  country, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  sombre  future  of  the  Ilepublie  of  ^Mexico,  apart  from  that  of  the 
country  itself.  That  no  incural'le  ignorance,  stupidity,  or  innate  vieiousness  can  well 
permanently  affect. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mexico  :  Irs  Men  and  Manners. 

To  give  a  brief  characterisation  of  the  people  of  any  country  is  always  very  difficult.  Espe- 
cially is  this  a  delicate  task  when  the  IMexican  population  has  to  be  described.  The  race 
is  heterogeneous,  and  what  may  be  true  of  the   people  of  one  part  of  the  country  may  be 
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utterly  untrue  reg-arJing-  those  of  another  section.     Of  course  no   one  will  agree  with  what 
is   said.     Every  man   who   ever  spoke  to  a   Mexican  considers  that  he  has  a  right  to   pro- 
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nounce  ex  calhedra  opinions  regarding  the  people;  and  perhaps  from  his  own  point  of 
view  he  has.  Still  they  are  rather  extensive  inferences  from  very  imperfect  premises, 
and  as  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  have  never  learned  the  most  elementary  rules  which 
73 
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must  be  attended  to  in  weighing  evidence,  the  result  of  this  multitude  of  eoimcillors  is 
a  rather  embarrassing  series  of  dogmas.  One  traveller  represents  the  Mexicans  as  a  fine 
race,  i^ossessing  all  the  virtues  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  some  peculiarly  their  own. 
Others  will  assure  the  reader  on  their  word  of  honour  that  they  have  searched  the 
vocabularies  of  the  language  in  which  they  write  without  being  able  to  pick  out  a  series 
of  adjectives  strong  enough  to  express  the  utter  turpitude  of  these  degenerate  descendants 
of  a  degenerate  race !  Let  us  take  a  middle  course,  and  endeavour  to  glean  from  different 
writers  whose  ability,  truthfulness,  and  length  of  residence  in  the  country  have  been  such 
that,  now  and  then  checking  their  statements  by  our  now  slight  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Mexicans,  we  may  in  the  end  be  able  to  get  some  tolerably  sound  ideas  regarding 
the  people  of  this  portion  of  Spanish  America.  And  before  saying  one  word  regarding 
either  the  Indians,  the  Spanish  Creoles,  or  the  mixed  races — before  attempting  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  men  or  women  of  IVIexico — let  us  say  a  few  words  about  those  whom 
Voltaire  characterised  as  the  third  sex,  namely,  the  jn-leds.  They  have  in  times  past 
exercised  such  influence,  and  even  now  are  so  powerful,  that  the  character  of  the 
Mexicans  can  never  be  properly  understood  unless  the  character  of  their  spiritual  advisers 
be  explained.  In  doing  so  we  must,  perforce,  be  severe,  but  severity  in  this  case  is 
only  justice :  for  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  think  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  any 
country  or  any  creed  were  to  be  judged  by  the  Mexican  standard. 

The  Priests  and  the  Church. 

In  Mexico,  as  in  every  Spanish  country — free  or  in  bonds.  Republican  or  ^Monarchical 
— the  priests  are  all-powerful.  The  lordly  race  of  Castile  is  like  the  king  "  most  Catholic." 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  Churchmen,  as  the  administrators  of  the  creed,  share  in  the 
influence  which  that  creed  exercises  over  the  actions,  the  thoughts,  and — I  am. not  inclined 
even  to  gainsay  that — the  morals  of  the  Spanish  people.  Indeed,  in  no  matter  what 
administration  or  form  of  government,  the  Church  "  is  the  impcriam  in  impi'rw,  the 
rexpuhlica  in  reapuhlica.  It  was  even  more  so  prior  to  the  confiscation  of  the  Church 
property,  and  the  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience;  an  era,  however,  which  does  not 
date  earlier  than  1S59.  Take  Puebla  (p.  2C1),  for  example.  This  town  of  over  60,000 
inhabitants  may  be  said  almost  to  have  belonged  to  the  clergy.  It  has  seventy-two 
churches,  some  of  them  by  no  means  small,  though  none  of  them  so  fine  as  the  Cathedral 
of  ^Mexico  (Plate  XIX.).  Here  the  Church  party  focuses  itself:  here  it  plots  that  steady, 
powerful  opposition  to  all  reform,  which  is  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  unhajipy  political 
condition  of  Mexico,  with  its  sempiternal  revolutions,  and  its  endless  changes  of  govern- 
ment, pronunciamientos,  and  political  annunciations,  which,  after  a  time,  grow  wearisome 
in  their  murderous  sameness.  The  reader  must  take  j\Ir.  E.  B.  Tylor's  authority  for 
the  statement  that,  "  as  is  usual  in  cathedral  towns,  tlie  morality  of  the  peojile  is  rather 
lower  than  usual."  The  revenues  of  the  Mexican  Church  were  enormous.  Tejada  estimated 
the  income  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars  j^early,  or  more  than  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
State ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  estimate,  which  far  exceeds  that  given  by 
any  other  authority,  is  exaggerated.      Tejada,   however,   explains  it  by  the  well-known  fact 
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that  the  priests  have  always  tried  as  much  as  jjossible  to  conceal  the  wealth  of  the  Church. 
When    the   propert}-    was    confiscated    it    was    found   to    be    worth,  even  makinjj  allowances 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  which   did  not   jiermit  of  the  full  price  being  obtained, 
half   the    value  of  the  real  estate    of  the    country.      There   is,  Mr.  Tylor  remarks,   nothing 
remarkable   in   this    wealth.      For   two  centuries    the   relations  of  the  people  to  the  Church 
remained  much  as  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.     It  was  until  comparatively  recently 
accounted   pious   and  extremely  meritorious  to   leave  large  sums  of    money  or  good  estates 
to  the    Church.     To    this    day,    Mexicans,  in    no    way   distinguished    for    their   ecclesiastical 
zeal,  and,   indeed,   all  but    heretics,   through    long  habit    and  national  feeling,  will   insert  a 
clause    in    their    will,    leaving   some    nominal    sum  "to    these   charities,    which,    from    time 
immemorial,  it    has    been    considered    pious    to    benefit."     Half    the  city  of    Mexico  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Church,  a    fact  not   difficult    to    credit    when    we    remember   that   in 
the  time    of   Philijj    Y.    half  the  freehold  property  of  Spain  was   in  the  same  plight.     Yet 
at   the   time    when  our    informant,  Mr.    Tylor,   visited    Mexico    (viz.,  in   1850),   the  clerg}', 
secular  and  regular,  only  amounted  to  4,000,  and  the  number  has  been  steadily  decreasing 
of  late  years.      In   1830   it  was   0,000,   in  ISU  it  had  fallen  to  5,200  ;  while,  taking  the 
census  of  1S56  as  the  year  of  calculation,  the  income  of  each  priest  and  monk  was  on    an 
average,   at   the  lowest   reckoning,  £200  j)er  annum.      But   we  must   not  suppose  that  this 
was   anjiihing  like  the  maximum.     The    pay  of  the  poor  country  cures,  as  now,  was  only 
from  £30  to  £50,  so  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  some  of  the  higher  dignitaries  and  monks 
were    in    receipt   of   very    handsome    incomes.     Yet  the  profession  was  not  overstocked,  but 
on   the    contrary,    year   after  year,    became    more    and   more    deserted,    notwithstanding   the 
prizes    which    it   had   for   its    followers.     It   is   difficult  to  account  for   this,    unless   on    the 
ground  that  the  Mexicans   were  growing   more    enlightened  and    liberal   with    the  progress 
of   years,  or  that    the  Churchmen    in  posse    shrewdly   looked   forward  to  a  time  when    the 
property  of  the  Church   would  be  confiscated.     No  doubt  many,  some   will    say  a  majority 
of   the   clergy,    are    and   were    men   of    extremely   loose   morals.       Indeed,    so  evil    is   their 
odour,    that    heads   of    families    not    unfrequently    prohibit    any   priest   from    crossing   their 
threshold.      "  But   we  do  not  generally   find   Mexicans    deterred  by  a    little   bad   reputation 
from   occupations    where    much    money    and    influence   are    to  be    had   for  a    little    work." 
Every   writer   on   Mexico    holds  up  his  hand  in  holy  horror    of    the    immoral    lives    of  the 
Mexican    clergy.       This    is    not    a    something    of    yesterday.       In   1025,    Father    Gage,    an 
English    friar,    travelled    in    the    country,    and    was    so    disgusted    with    their    ways    that 
when    he    came    back   to    England    he    turned   Protestant,    and    died    Yicar    of    Deal.       It 
may  be  added,  by  way  of  comment,  that  in  1G26  the  Romish  faith  was  not  a  verj'  popular 
or  a  very  lucrative  creed  in  these  isles,  and  that  "converts"   were    personages  of   no  little 
consequence.     Until  the  suppression  of  monasteries  the  monks  (p.  257)  led  most  unmonastic 
lives,    and   the   clergy's  piety  generally  is   chiefly  distinguished  for  its  absence,  and   entire 
disregard  of  Church  discipline.     Many  of  them,  for  instance,  are  celibates  only  in  this  respect, 
that  they  dispense  with   the  marriage  ceremony.     For  a  priest  to  be  the  son  and  gi-andson 
of  a  priest  is  not  considered  in  most  parts  of  Spanish  America  to  be  an}i:hing  more  than  rather 
a  curious    circumstance,   interesting   but   not    sufficiently    remarkable   for   note.      It   ought, 
however,  to  be  allowed  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.      Some  of  the 
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country  curates  arc  men  of  exemplary  lives ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ihe  priests  of 
the  Order  of  St.  ^'i^cent  do  Paulo  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  with  whom  they  are  associated. 
But  then  it  so  happens  that  few  of  tlies-^^  either  priests  or  sisters,  are  Mexicans.*  When 
Don  Ignacio  Comonfort  came  into  power  he  conceived  the  laudable  ambition  of  holding 
office  for  a  little  time  longer  than  the  usual  eight  mouths,  which  for  the  ten  jirevious  years 
had  been  the  average  Presidential  term  of  his  predecessors.  He,  therefore,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  tried  hard  to  gain  popularity  by  attacking  the  fnero^,  the  extraordinary 
privileges  of  priests  and  soldiers  which  had  survived  the  War  of  Independence,  and  the 
jidoption  of  a  Republican  form  of  Government.  Neither  were,  until  lately,  amenable  to  the 
civil  tribunals  for  debt,  or,  indeed,  any  offence.  They  were  judged  by  special  courts,  com- 
posed of  members  of  their  own  body,  who  naturally  administered  peculiar  justice  to 
comjilainants  and  creditors.  But  the  Mexican  people  were  suspicious  of  politicians,  and 
especially  of  politicians  who  tried  to  buy  popularity  by  such  specious  bids  as  this,  and 
accordingly  failed  to  support  him  in  his  projected  reforms.  However,  under  Juarez,  even 
this  was  managed,  though  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  Legislature  may  not  in 
time  again  slide  backward  to  the  old  state  of  affairs.  Yet,  after  all,  the  influence  of  the 
Pope  is  but  slight,  as  his  Holiness  discovered  when  he  attempted  to  interfere  in  a  dispute 
about  some  church  benefices.  Nor  is  religion  high.  Notwithstanding  the  penal  laws 
against  monks,  nuns,  Jesuits,  and  the  clerical  garb,  the  priests^  influence  is  still  immense,  but 
it  seems  to  be  chiefly  among  women  of  all  classes,  and  both  sexes  of  Indians  and  the 
uneducated  whites.  The  higher  class  Mexican  gentlemen — though  nominally  Roman 
Catholics — pooh  pooh  1  the  Church,  and  break  endless  jokes  on  it,  and  tell  an  infinitude  of 
amusing  anecdotes  not  to  the  credit  of  the  priests.  They  do  not  attend  church,  though 
the  young  Mexican  dandies  have  a  habit  of  gathering  around  the  church  doors,  and  then, 
as  the  ladies  pass  between  the  rows  of  these  exquisites,  criticising  their  looks  and  their 
dress  in  a  most  audible  tone.  If  they  hold  any  opinions,  these  seem  to  be  those  of  the 
French  school  of  Freethinkers,  and,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the 
priests  and  the  Church  goes,  Mexico  is  not  unlike  France.  Tithes  are  now  optional ;  but 
the  priests  are  never  weary  of  telling  their  congregations  that  all  manner  of  dire  things 
will  befall  here  and  hei-eafter  if  they  neglect  to  contribute  freely  of  their  substance  to 
the  Church.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  about  the  piety  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
Mexicans — they  are  thoroughly  priest-ridden,  the  schoolmaster  notwithstanding;  though 
whether  the  outward  observance  of  the  forms  of  religion  and  the  festivals  of  the  Church 
entitle  them  to  that  much-abused  designation  is  doubtful.  Indeed,  if  all  tales  are  true, 
there  is  an  amazing  amount  of  hypocrisy  prevalent  even  among  these  peojile.  A  ludicrous 
story  is  told  how  on  one  occasion  a  son  of  Belial,  by  dint  of  professions  of  great  sancti- 
moniousness, managed  to  get  into  a  church  where  some  extremely  ascetic  jieople  were 
scourging  each  other.  The  church  was  perfectly  dark,  and  as  the  whip  descended  on  the 
penitential  backs  of  scourgers  and  scourged,  whining  cries,  intended  apparently  for  agony, 
resounded  through  the  building.  The  new-comer  watched  the  operations  for  some  time, 
and  then  set  to  work  and  laid  about  him  lustily.     He  instantly  noticed  that  the  cries  which 

*  E.  B.  Tylor:   "Analniao,"  p.  287. 
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proceeded  from  those  who  expericuced  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the  weight  of  his  whip 
were  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  previous  lamentations,  and  altogether  more 
natural.  The  sequel  to  the  tale  is,  that  there  were  serious  objections  raised  against  the 
continued  admission  of  this  new  scoui-ger  to  the  meetings  of  these  good  peo])le — he  was 
much  too  pious  ! 


Indians.* 

The  Mexican  aborigines,  though  divided  up  into  many  races,  have  still  the  marked 
common  characteristics  of  the  North  Aiuericau  Indians.  They  are  not  usually  a  good- 
looking  race,  but  the  men  are  sturdy,  and  the  women  short  and  fat.  In  appearance 
they  are  usually  rather  melancholy-looking,  but  in  reality  they  are  a  merry  people,  who, 
when  at  home,  chat  and  jest  till  late  in  the  night ;  "  amuse  each  other  with  jokes  and  puns 
play  tricks,  and  laugh."  But  to  the  Creoles  and  Mestizoes  they  are  cold  and  reserved, 
having  no  confidence  in  them.  The  Indian  is,  however,  remarkably  without  sensibility 
otherwise.  He  is  tenacious  of  life,  wounds  which  would  undoubtedly  kill  a  white  person 
appearing  hai'dly  to  inconvenience  these  swarthy  races.  He  never  has  lockjaw,  even  though 
sustaining  the  injuries  which  would  produce  it  in  other  men.  He  drinks  freely;  many  of 
them  are  under  the  influence  of  brandy  half  of  their  lives,  yet  they  never  have  delirmm 
tremens,  and  seem  not  greatly  affected  by  their  potations.  To  nervous  fevers  the  Indian,  how- 
ever, succumbs  rapidly :  "  he  neither  rages  nor  becomes  delirious,  but  all  energy  is  wanting, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  expires  of  exhaustion."  The  Mexican  Indians  of  the  present  day 
are  b}^  no  means  stupid,  but  they  want  the  power  of  originality.  They  are  good  imita- 
tors, but  are  deficient  in  imagination.  They  can  master  details,  but  can  rarely  extend  or 
expand  these  details.  As  to  poetry  they  are  totally  deficient  in  it.  Some  of  these  character- 
istics are  exhibited  in  the  Aztec  work,  though  we  must  remember  that  the  origin  of  the 
Aztec  civilisation  is  as  yet  unknown.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  it  originated  among 
them ;  the  first  elements  may  have  come  from  without.  Sartorius  justly  enough  remarks 
that  the  two  children  of  the  sun  of  the  Peruvian  Ineas,  and  Quetzalcoatl  (p.  2-38),  the  white 
men  of  the  Mexicans,  may  indicate  the  early  influence  of  the  Caucasian  race.  To  the  west 
of  the  Aztec  country  lay  Hvitramannaland,  known  to  the  Icelanders  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  (Vol.  I.,  p.  111).  Who  can  say  how  the  threads  of  the  civilisation  of  the  East  are 
attached  to  those  of  the  West?  The  Indian  is  like  all  his  race,  full  of  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion. But  this  is  cxhiljited  not  only  to  the  whites  but  to  the  people  of  his  own  race. 
"  Their  salutations  among  themselves,  especially  of  the  women,  are  a  long  rigmarole  of 
wishes  and  inquiries  after  health,  which  are  repeated  monotonously  and  nnsympathisingly 
on  both  sides,  often  without  looking  at  each  other,  or  even  stopping.  The  Indian  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  something  of  another  never  asks  for  it  directly,  or  without  beating 
about :  first  he  makes  a  small  present,  praises  this  or  that,  and  at  last  brings  forth  his 
wish."     If   he    has    a    i-equest    to    make    of   any    one  he    always  prefaces  it  with  a  present. 

'  Sartorius:  "Mexico."  p.  G3 :  Tyler's  "Anahuac,"  pp.  60  et  seq.,  and   private   notea   of  the   author,  during 
two  short  \-isits  to  Mexico  in  1863  and  1866. 
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Even  an  interview  with  the  village  alcalde,  or  magistrate,  though  he  may  be  an  Indian 
of  his  own  tribe,  is  never  entered  upon  without  sending  an  afaid-courier,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fat  heu  or  some  such  gift,  to  smooth  the  «ay  to  a  favourable  reception.  They 
are  admirable  diplomats — never  speaking  straightforwardly,  if  they  can  manage  to  say  their 
say  in  ambiguous  language,  so  as  to  leave  some  outlet  by  which  they  may  afterwards 
interpret  the  terms  of  the  discussion  to  their  own  advantage.  In  dealing  with  them  the 
other  jiarty  to  the  bargain  must  be  careful  to  define  j)reviously  all  the  conditions  of  the 
contract,  otherwise  there  is  certain  to  be  in  the  end  an  endeavour  to  wriggle  out  of  it. 
Priests  who  speak  the  language  perfectly  will  sometimes  acknowledge  that  they  find  a 
great  difficulty  in  uliderstanding  the  confessions  of  a  penitent,  on  account  of  the  riddles, 
metaphors,  and  other  ambiguous  expressions  which  are  used,  and  in  which  their  native 
languages  abound.  Like  most  of  the  tribes  from  the  North — and,  indeed,  all  the  native 
American  races,  the  Eskimo  included — they  have  a  great  repugnance  to  tell  any  stranger 
their  names,  lest  they  should  be  compromised.  Rather  than  do  so  directly  they  will  tell 
a  lie.  If  questioned  about  a  third  person  they  will  rarely  tell  anything.  If  they  have, 
for  instance,  met  him  on  the  road,  they  will  unhesitatingly  declare  that  they  have  never 
seen  him.  From  fear  of  being  taken  advantage  of,  they  are  distrustful,  and  accordingly 
always  cheat  in  a  small  way  if  they  can  manage  it,  so  as  to  get  '"'  even  "  with  the  knavery 
of  the  other  dealer.  Their  plantations  they  generally  try  to  conceal  in  the  depth  of  the 
woods,  or  in  secluded  ravines,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  track  of  man.  They  approach  their 
huts  by  secluded  paths,  and  if  by  chance  a  stray  hunter  comes  iipon  one  of  their  little 
settlements  they  are  by  no  means  2)ieased ;  they  even  resent  it  as  an  intrusion.  From 
long  subjection  to  the  Spaniards  they  are  now  quite  cowed  and  servile,  and  though  numeri- 
cally superior  to  the  whites,  they  are  too  divided  up  by  differences  of  language,  tribal 
hatreds,  and  the  v.ant  of  any  national  pride — for  their  old  traditions  are  now  almost 
forgotten  —  that  no  fear  need  ever  be  entertained  of  their  rising  en  masse  against  the 
other  races  in  the  country. 

Many  of  them  cultivate  their  own  patches  of  laud,  collect  jnilque,  or  work  as  da}- 
labourers,  though  living  in  their  own  villages  instead  of  upon  the  estates  of  their  employers. 
For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  it  is  very  common  to  contract  with  tlu'  village 
authorities  for  a  number  of  labourers.  They  receive  money  in  advance,  but  the  whole 
village  is  responsible  for  their  due  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  and  the  alcalde  will  send 
workmen  till  the  debt  is  liquidated.  Some  branches  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  vanilla  (p.  2.JC)  and  the  cochineal,  are  carried  on  solely  by  the  Indian.s.  Among 
their  arts  are  admirable  life-like  models  of  the  Mexican  people  in  clay,  models  of 
fruit  in  wax,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  brisk  trade  in  ancient  idols,  which  they  dis]X>se  of 
to  the  British  antiquaries  for  excellent  prices.  On  the  rivers  they  are  fishei-s  and  ferry- 
men, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  they  furnish  wood  and  charcoal  for  the  inhabitants. 
"Early  at  break  of  day,  and  till  late  after  sunset,"  writes  Mr.  Sartorius,  '-'one  hears 
in  the  streets  of  Mexico  a  melancholy  long-drawn  '  Onsior,'  and  sees  the  collier  trudging 
in  with  a  tall  coal  sack  upon  his  back,  who  with  inarticulate  croak  designs  to  say,  '  Carbon, 
Senor'  (Coal,  Sir).  "Whoever  has  not  seen  the  canal  of  Santa  Anita  (las  vigas)  has  not 
yet   an    adequate    comprehension    of    Indian    industry.        Unnumbered    crafts    of   all    kinds 
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come  rowed  alono;,  from  the  clumsy  flat  boat  to  the  light  canoe  whioh  can  hold  one. 
The  little  Indian  girls  row  lightly  on  with  their  double- bladed  paddles.  Their  boat  is 
lilled  with  vegetables,  the  outside  decorated  with  flowers,  as  if  it  were  a  bridal  boat,  and 
the  young  people  are  gaily  laughing  and  singing,  while  the  old  frog-catcher  jraddles  past 
with  his  booty,  solemn  as  a  baboon,  and  equally  ugly.  Everything  hurries  and  rushes 
along  towards  the  market :  whole  loads  of  wild  ducks  and  strand-snipes  come  from  the 
lakes;  fowls'  eggs,  fruit,  &c.,  from  the  villages,  in  order  to  supply  the  daily  necessities 
of  the  great  city.  In  the  neighbourhood  without  the  city  [of  Mexico]  lie  the  vegetable 
fields  of  the  Indians,  and  those  "  Cliinampas "  called  the  floating  gardens.  These  garden- 
lands  have  been  won  from  a  marsh  :  a  simple  turf  covering  under  which  the  water 
stands.  On  a  strip  of  this  land  brush  has  been  tiu'own,  whilst  at  the  sides  deeji  ditches 
have  been  dug  and  the  earth  thrown  up  over  it.  As  often  as  the  ditches  become  filled, 
which  is  pretty  often,  the  earth  is  again  thrown  on  the  bed.  AVhen  the  sod  is  a  foot 
thick  over  the  water  it  is  planted,  and  the  plants  flourish  well  because  they  never  lack 
moisture.  These  gardens  rest  upon  insecure  foundations,  and  totter  beneath  the  tread ; 
and  we  can  well  imagine  that  in  earlier  times,  before  the  artificial  draining,  when  the 
valley  [of  Mexico]  was  often  inundated,  such  little  islands  may  have  been  detached  in  a 
storm  and  floated  off."  Indeed,  in  Humboldt's  day,  though  by  that  time  the  waters 
of  the  lake  had  been  long  drained  off,  there  were  still  some  of  these  artificial  islands 
in  the  lake  of  Chalco,  which  the  owners  towed  by  a  rope,  or  pushed  about  with  a  long 
pole.  They  originated  and  were  resorted  to  at  a  time  when  the  city  of  Mexico  was  built — 
like  some  huge  collection  of  "lake  dwellings" — in  the  midst  of  the  water-covered  valley, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  land  on  the  shore;  hence  they 
were  driven  to  these  and  other  strange  shifts  to  get  food.  Chalco  is  and  was  a  fresh- 
water lake,  but  the  mud  of  Lake  Tezcuco  was  at  first  too  full  of  salt  and  soda  to  be 
used  for  covering  the  rafts  of  brush  and  reeds  which  form  the  foundation  of  these  floating 
gardens,  with  any  prospect  of  the  soil  bearing  a  crop.  However,  by  pouring  the  water 
of  the  lake  into  it  and  letting  it  soak  through,  the  ingenious  Aztecs  dissolved  out  most 
of  the  salt.  Then  the  island  was  fit  for  cultivation  and  bore  excellent  crops  of  vegetables. 
Sometimes  the  island  was  so  large  that  the  projirietor  was  able  to  build  a  hut  on  his 
floating  farm,  and  live  there  with  his  family.  The  name  Chinampas  is  still  applied  to  the 
garden  patches  along  the  canal.  "  However,  at  present  they  all  lie  at  anchor,  and  the 
wind  is  no  more  able  to  blow  them  adrift.  They  look  right  cheerful,  surrounded  with 
balsams  and  pinks  and  border  flowers,  and  planted  with  plump  cabbages,  lettuce,  and 
parsnips."  A  peculiar  jog-trot  is  the  ordinary  gait  of  the  Mexican  aborigines.  They  are 
so  accustomed  to  carry  loads,  light  or  heavy,  on  their  backs,  that  if,  say,  on  a  journey 
with  a  letter,  they  will  make  up  a  parcel  of  stones  ten  or  fourteen  pounds  in  weight;  to 
this  the  letter  is  added,  and  the  whole  fastened  on  their  backs,  so  that  they  will  not  forget 
that  they  have  a  commission  to  execute.  They  usually  carry  all  loads  by  means  of  a  strap 
which  passes  over  the  forehead.  Some  of  them  are  able  in  this  manner  to  bear  great 
loads.  At  the  foundry  of  Areas  there  was  living,  twenty  years  ago,  an  Indian  who  carried 
a  weight  of  rock  of  COO  pounds,  from  the  quarry  to  the  smelting-house,  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile !     It  is  common  in  the  mines  to  see  labourers  carrying  about  a  quarter 
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of  a  ton  to  the  surface,  the  only  lackler  being  trunks  of  trees  fixed  slanting  across  the 
shaft,  with  notches  cut  in  them  for  steps.  Laboriously,  in  this  fashion,  they  carry  their 
produce  to  market  for  tweuty-tive  or  thirty  miles  over  mountain  paths  of  the  most  rugged 
character.  Tired  out  and  perhaps  wet  through,  they  pass  the  night  in  an  open  porch,  in 
order  next  morning   to  offer  their  products   for  sale.     And  yet  they   will  not  earn  for  this 
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labour  as  much,  as  they  could  by  a  day's  work  in  the  city.  Still  nothing  can  turn  the 
Mexican  Indian  from  his  old  habits,  or  convince  him  that  the  little  luxuries  he  values — 
soap,  sugar,  brandy,  and  frequent  indulgence  in  strong  drink — can  be  procured  more 
advantageously  in  other  ways. 

Tlie    following    graphic    description    I    borrow    from    Mr.   Sartorius.       I    give    it    in  his 

own   words,    as    I    could    not    presume    to    redtice   the   picture   Tiy  any  condensation  : — "  By 

going   out   in    the    afternoon    to    one  of  the  gates  of    Mexico,   either  that  of  Bebu  or  San 

Antonio,  or  of  San  Cosme,  one  can  observe  the  trains  of  Indians  wending  their  way  home 
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to  their  villao-es.  What  a  contrast  with  all  that  surrounds  them !  Splendid  houses, 
mao-nificent  carriages,  elegantly-dressed  ladies  and  gay  dandies:  and  close  by,  these  pooi 
half-naked  Indians,  the  men  in  front,  the  women  in  the  rear,  the  children  upon  their 
hacks,  speaking  another  language,  wearing  another  dress,  and  of  another  colour  from  their 
fellow-creatures  who  promenade  the  streets.  They  are  trotting  along  towards  their  home, 
joking  and  laughing  among  themselves,  caring  little  for  the  world  about  them,  a  distinct 
people  within  a  people.  Yonder,  imder  the  tall  poplars,  stands  a  pulqueria,  a  shop  where 
their  favourite  drink  is  sold.  There  they  must  stop  to  take  one  drink  more.  Dense  groups 
are  standing  round :  godfathers  are  greeting  each  other  with  hat  in  hand,  and  making 
profound  obeisance;  the  well-filled  cup  goes  round  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  dis- 
course grows  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  precious  nectar.  The  wives  sit  on  the  ground  and 
take  their  children  from  their  backs,  give  the  little  one  breast,  and  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
bio-ger  one  with  a  cocole  (a  kind  of  small,  sweet,  dark-coloured  roll),  but  all  the  while  keep 
an  eye  on  the  pulque  bowl,  if  perchance  the  husband  or  a  gallant  neighbour  should  hand 
it  to  them.  Want  and  toil  and  the  long  journey  are  forgotten.  Louder  and  louder  grow 
the  assurances  of  friendship  among  the  men ;  often  and  oftener  they  come  to  the  wife  for 
another  quartilla  (a  quarter  real,  or  about  three  cents),  for  she  has  the  proceeds  of  the 
market  done  up  in  her  girdle,  and  after  every  new  drain  upon  it,  she  rcties  the  lessening 
bundle  with  a  sorrowful  look.  Now  the  mirth  grow,?  boisterous.  In  some  groups  the 
women  begin  to  follow  the  example  of  the  men.  Here  is  a  crowd  making  merry  and 
dancing  to  the  strumming  of  a  farana  (a  small  stringed  instrument);  yonder,  the  rising 
hilarity  makes  them  tender;  whole  drinking  circles  embrace  each  other,  lose  their  equi- 
librium, and  fall,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  others.  The  bestiality  is  now  under  fidl 
sail,  and  no  one  notices  that  the  sun  has  already  set.  Jealousy  brings  the  women  in 
contact,  who  commence  a  vigorous  conflict,  tug  at  each  other's  hair,  and  scratch  and  bite  one 
another;  even  the  men  get  to  blows,  excited  by  their  fellow-lazzaroni.  The  uproar  becomes 
fearful,  till  at  last  the  police  are  among  them,  who  take  the  combatants  to  the  watch- 
house,  and  disperse  the  rest,  who,  after  many  vicissitudes,  at  length  reach  their  village, 
fully  resolved  upon  a  repetition  the  next  time  they  go  to  the  city."  The  Mexican  Indians 
are,  moreover,  like  all  the  races  which  have  ever  come  into  contact  with  the  Spaniard, 
punctiliously  polite.  On  two  Indians  meeting — say  on  the  Chalco  Canal — they  will 
simultaneously  burst  out  into  a  long  string  of  complimentary  phrases,  often  meaningless, 
and  always  high-flown.  They  will  pour  these  forth  without  looking  at  each  other,  and 
often  without  stopping  the  canoe  which  they  are  paddling.  Sometimes  they  will  shout  in 
Mexican,  sometimes  in  Spanish,  "  How  is  your  worship  this  morning  ?  "  "  I  trust  that  I 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  your  worship  in  good  health."  "  If  there  is  anything  I  can 
have  the  honour  of  doing  for  your  worship,  pray  dispose  of  me,"  and  so  forth.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  learned  these  exaggerated  bits  of  courtesy  from  the  Spaniards.  As  they 
are  so  thoroughly  Castilian  in  this  formal  politeness,  and  as  completely  without  meaning  as 
the  low  bows  and  complimentary  grimaces  which  accompany  them,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Indians  have  only  borrowed  the  lofty  courtesy  of  a  nation  whose  politeness  has  been  defined  not 
inaptly  as  "the  diamond  ring  on  the  dirty  finger."  Mr.  Tylor,  however,  seems  to  believe  that 
it  is  possible  that  its  origin  dates  further  back.     The  Indian  in  his  native  village  is  a  very 
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different  person  from  the  Indian  selling  his  wares  in  the  market-place  of  a  great  town. 
At  home  they  ai-e  talkative  enough,  but,  as  we  have  already  noted,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whites  and  half-breeds  they  are  constrained.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  the 
whites  and  Mestizoes  do  not  understand  his  language,  but  also  owing  to  the  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  which  long  prejudice  has  drawn  between  the  Indian  and  the  rest  of  the 
population  of  Mexico.  The  whites  call  themselves  yenln  de  razon — people  of  reason — to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  Indians,  who  are,  of  course,  people  without  reason.  Indeed, 
the  distinction  in  ordinary  parlance  is  carried  still  further.  It  is  common  to  hear  a  white 
talking  of  his  section  of  the  community  as  "  gente  "• — peoj^le — and  of  the  aborigines  as 
"Indies" — Indians — that  is,  not  people  at  all.  The  Indian  mode  of  talking,  as  has  already 
been  well  remarked,  shows  how  broad  the  gulf  between  them  and  the  whites  is.  The 
Indian  is  full  of  quibbles,  puns,  and  small  jokes.  On  the  contrary  the  Spaniard^'s  talk  is 
not  about  names,  but  almost  invariably  about  things  :  hence  the  facility  with  which  Spanish 
writings  and  conversation  can  be  translated  into  other  languages.  The  Indians'  dress 
is  usually  very  scanty,  even  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  where  the  mornings  and  evenings  are 
rather  chilly.  "  The  men  have  a  general  appearance  of  having  outgrown  their  clothes.^' 
The  sleeve  of  the  cotton  shirt  only  reaches  to  their  elbows,  and  the  drawers,  of  the  same 
material,  end  at  the  knees.  A  kind  of  blanket,  a  jiair  of  sandals,  a  palm-leaf  hat,  and  the 
Indian  is  dressed.  The  woman  clothes  herself  in  a  kind  of  cotton  sack,  very  short  at 
the  sleeves  and  open  at  the  shoulders,  in  addition  to  some  sort  of  petticoat.  Not  unfrC" 
quently  she  wears  a  cloth  folded  on  her  head  like  a  Roman  "  contadina."  But  most 
commonly  her  head-dress  is  her  own  thick  black  hair,  which  hangs  down  behind  in  long 
twisted  tails.  The  ajipearanee  of  the  ^Mexican  Indian  is  fairly  well  given  in  the  figures  on  pp. 
209,  "111 .  "  His  skin  is  brown,  his  limbs  muscular,  especially  his  legs,  his  lips  thick,  his  nose 
Jewish,  his  hair  coarse  and  black,  and  hanging  straight  down."  The  modern  Aztec  cherishes 
few  of  the  traditions  of  the  former  greatness  of  his  race.  About  the  only  signs  of  his  caring 
anything  about  it  is  evinced  in  the  flaring  paintings  outside  the  drinking  shop.  These 
represent  Aztec  warriors  joyously  drinking  great  bowls  of  pulque,  a  hint  to  their  degene- 
rate descendants  to  go  in  and  do  likewise.  However,  these  daubs  are  mere  copies  of  the 
French  coloured  prints  depicting  or  supposed  to  depict  the  scenes  of  the  Conquest,  and 
though  scattered  all  over  the  country  do  not  seem  less  popular  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  represent  the  followers  of  Cortes,  with  the  faces  and  limbs  of  Eui-opeans.  They 
are,  however,  quite  as  like  the  real  Aztecs  who  get  drunk  under  them  as  the  simpering 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  who  hang  on  the  walls  of  English  cottages,  or  their  brothers 
and  sisters  in  stars,  garters,  periwigs,  court  swords,  and  diamond  necklaces,  who  sprawl  over 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  many  a  German  Schloss,  and  perhaps  in  some  palaces  nearer 
home.  We  have  already  hinted  that  the  ]\Iexican  Indians  are  not  particularly  honest. 
This  is  unfortunately  a  marked  characteristi(j  of  the  nation,  and  though  it  would  be 
harsh,  and  probably  unjust,  to  attribute  it  all  to  their  religion,  yet  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  dishonesty  has  increased  in  Mexico  since  the  Conquest,  and  is  greatly  due  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  system,  which  inculcates  a  belief,  but  allows  their  morals  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Theft  has  even  ceased  in  some  districts  to  be  considered  an  otYence  worth 
punishing,  and  for  long  public  opinion,  at  least  among  the  Indians,  has  not  included  pilfering 
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among  those  acts  which  bring  disgrace  to  the  perpetrator.  To  be  found  out  is  unfortunate : 
to  escape  is  highly  meritoriousj  aud  makes  at  once  a  man  of  superior  talent.  He  confesses 
to  the  priest,  certainly.  But  the  priest  absolves  him,  and  tells  him  to  sin  no  more,  an 
injunction  which  he  treats  very  much  as  a  sacerdotal  common-iilace,  and  proceeds  forthwith 
to  sin  again.  All  the  Indians  working  in  a  mine  are  searched  as  they  come  out,  though 
unhappily  this  degrading  thief-making  scene  can  be  witnessed  at  the  gateway  of  many  of 
our  public  works  in  England.  A  half-naked  Indian  might  be  supposed  to  be  able  to 
secrete  very  little.  But  long  experience  has  taught  the  superintendent — generally  a 
Scotchman,  and  Don  Pedro  McTavish  is  usually  the  most  acute  of  his  nation — that  even 
this  is  possible.  The  labourers'  ears,  mouth,  hair,  and  even  less  likely  places  are  scanned  by 
the  doorkeeper,  and  as  rich  ore  can  be  kejit  in  little  bulk,  he  is  not  unfrequently  successful 
in  finding  considerable  quantities  of  the  company's  property.  Still,  a  great  deal  more  escajjes. 
This  fact  is  very  apparent  from  the  presence  in  close  proximity  to  the  mine  of  little  smelt- 
ing works,  the  owners  of  which  profess  to  be  employed  in  smelting  the  ore  from  a  few  small 
mines  in  the  vicinit}'.  But  in  reality  they  are  kept  going  solely  on  the  ore  stolen  by  the 
labourers  at  the  l)igger  ones,  and  which  ore  is  purchased  from  them  at  exactly  one-half  its 
value,  a  fact  which  the  company  robbed  knows  perfectly  well,  but  must  bear  as  best  they  can 
as  one  of  the  "  institutions  of  the  country. '^  "  If  the  superintendent,"  writes  Mr.  Tylor, 
from  whom  I  derive  these  facts,  "  should  roast  the  parish  priest  in  front  of  the  oxidising 
furnace,  till  he  confessed  all  he  knew  about  the  thefts  of  his  jjarishioners  from  the  company, 
he  would  tell  strange  tales — how  Juan  Fernandez  carried  off  thirty-four  pennyworth  of 
silver  in  each  ear  for  a  month ;  and  how  Pedro  Alvarado  (the  Indian  names  have  almost 
disappeared  excejit  in  a  few  families,  and  Spanish  names  have  been  substituted)  had  a  hammer 
with  a  hollow  handle,  like  the  stick  that  Sancho  Panza  delivered  his  famous  judgment 
about,  and  carried  away  silver  in  it  every  day  when  he  left  work ;  and  how  Vasco  Nuiiez 
stole  the  iron  key  from  the  gate  (which  cost  two  dollars  to  replace),  walking  twenty  miles 
and  losing  a  day's  work  in  order  to  sell  it,  and  eventually  getting  but  twopence  for  it; 
and  plenty  more  stories  of  the  same  kind." 

Never  did  a  people  more  thoroughly  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  sulijection  than  the 
Mexicans.  They  were  enslaved,  treated  as  such,  and  no  effort  made  to  elevate  them. 
Hence  they  became  dissimulators,  thieves,  and  adepts  at  outwitting  the  Conqueror  by 
cunning  when  they  could  not  do  so  by  force.  However,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that  the 
influence  of  foreigners  upon  them  is  contrary  to  the  usual  rule — good.  Indeed,  it  could 
not  be  well  for  the  worse.  The  Mexican  miners  have  arrived  at  the  lowest  depth  of  vice, 
and  accordingly,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Cornishmen,  the  result  was  that  they 
improved.  They  saw  that  the  foreigners  had  a  contempt  for  theft  and  lying,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  learned  that  these  were  accomplishments  not  highly  valued  in  the 
society  of  the  Old  World.  Conscience  is  only  a  matter  of  education,  and  crime  a  mere 
question  of  skies.  And  so  the  Mexican  began  appreciably  to  tell  the  truth  on  very  high 
occasions,  though  lying,  as  a  well-worn  garment,  was  good  enough  for  ordinary 
uses,  and  if  he  stole,  was  not  jiarticularly  anxious  to  tell  of  his  exploits  to  the  stal- 
wart IiKjles  who  was  his  fellow-labourer.  Instead  of  squandering  his  wages  he 
imitates    the   Europeans    by   jnitting    them  in   the  savings  bank.     Thus,  in  course  of  time, 
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the  influence  of  foreigners  may  exercise  some  appreciaLle  influence  on  the  Mexican  character. 
And,  in  all  verity,  it  will    bear  improvement — it   is  difficult  to  deteriorate   it.     When  they 
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cease  to  consider  a  steady  course  of  dram-drinking  the  height  of  aijoyment,  and  standing 
in  the  sun  doing  nothing  for  hours  a  gentleman-liko  enjoyment— and  a  very  pleasant  one 
it  is  when  the  sun  is  not  too  hot  and  the  scorpions  not  fond  of  the  locality— then  we  may 
expect  not  great  things,  but  something  of  Los  Indios,  and  the  fewer  shades  of  paler  colour 
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above  tlietn.  Tlie  Mexican  Indians  are,  luiwever,  not  apt  to  change.  They  are  tnilj- 
"  people  oi'  unreason."  They  do  the  most  absurd  things — as  we  all  do — and  fabricate  the 
rudest  articles  for  household  use  and  for  sale  for  no  other  reason  than  simply  because  their 
fa,thers  did  so.  They  are  Conservatives  who  decline  to  be  educated  into  a  new  policy. 
The  Indian  makes  nnglazed  pottery,  without  taste,  and  with  not  a  great  deal  of  utility  either, 
and  "  packs "  it  on  his  back  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  market,  seemingly  careless  of  the 
waste  of  labour  and  the  loss  of  time.  But  time  is  nothing  to  all  his  serenely  stolid  race, 
and  in  Mexico  at  least,  where  the  Indian  is  not  quite  so  lazy  as  the  rest  of  the  American 
aborigines,  the  fact  of  beasts  of  burden  having  been  in  the  country  for  three  hundred 
years  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him.  "  They  cultivate  their  little  patches  of  maize, 
by  putting  a  sharp  stick  into  the  ground  and  dropping  the  seed  into  the  hole.  They 
carry  pots  of  water  to  irrigate  their  ground  v.ith,  instead  of  digging  trenches.  This  is 
the  more  curious,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  irrigation  was  much  practised  by  the 
Aztecs  in  the  plains,  and  remains  of  water  canals  still  exist,  showing  that  they  had  carried 
the  art  to  great  perfection.  They  bring  logs  of  wood  over  the  mountain  by  harnessing 
horses  or  mules  to  them,  and  dragging  them  with  immense  labour  over  the  rough  ground. 
The  idea  of  wheels  or  rollers  has  either  not  occurred  to  them,  or  is  considered  a  pernicious 
novelty.  It  is  very  striking  to  see  how,  while  Europeans  were  bringing  the  newest 
machinery,  and  the  most  advanced  arts  into  the  country,  there  is  scarcely  any  symptom 
of  imjirovement  among  the  people,  who  still  hold  firmly  to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 
An  American  author  [Mayer]  quotes  a  story  of  a  certain  people  in  Italy  [though  the  tale 
is  a  patriarchal  one  and  has  been  told  of  many  people,  and  even  individuals]  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  feeling  of  the  Indians  in  Mexico  respecting  improvements.  In  this  district 
he  says  that  the  peasants  loaded  their  panniers  with  vegetables  on  one  side,  and  balanced 
the  opposite  pannier  by  filling  it  with  stones ;  and  when  a  traveller  jjointed  out  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  loading  both  panniers  with  vegetables,  he  was  answered  that  their 
forefathers  from  time  immemorial  had  so  carried  their  produce  to  market,  that  they  were 
wise  and  good  men,  and  that  a  stranger  showed  very  little  understanding  or  decency  who 
interfered  in  the  established  customs  of  a  country.  I  need  hardly  sa\-  that  the  Indians  were 
utterly  ignorant;  and  that  this  of  course  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  their  obstinate  Con- 
servatism." In  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  from  long  association  with  the  whites  and 
Mestizoes,  they  are  docile  and  inclined  to  work  a  little.  But  their  ideas  are  no  more  advanced 
than  those  of  their  brethren  in  the  Ticrras  Cidienfes.  They  move  in  the  same  I'ound  as  they 
did  300  or  .'3,000  years  ago,  with  this  addition — that  they  are  now  frequently  stupefied  with 
brandy,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case  at  that  date.  The  Mexican  Indian 
is  2)erfectly  free.  Under  the  republic  he  is  now  a  citizen  who  controls  his  own  affairs.  But 
until  he  has  a  stimulus  to  do  something  more  than  eternally  vote,  very  little  good  can  come 
of  him  He  does  not  care  so  much  to  work  on  the  haciendas  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  days  of 
his  tutelage.  Why  should  he?  He  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  money.  He  cares 
nothing,  like  the  iMexicans  and  half-breeds,  for  fine  clothes.  A  few  shillings'  worth  of 
cotton  will  amply  furnish  his  wardrobe.  He  is  never  seen  on  horseback,  so  that  a  mustang, 
a  silver-mounted  saddle,  or  silver  spurs  with  companalleros — little  bells — are  nothing  to  him. 
He  accordingly   spends    his  substance  in  riotous  living,  or   if  of  a  saving  turn  buries  it  in 
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the  earth.  Having  therefore  so  little  need  of  money  he  fails  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  Ran- 
chero^s  logic  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Indian  to  labour  on  a  farm  for  good  wages.  His 
little  eane-walled,  palm-thatched  hut  is  enoiigli  for  him  in  tlie  way  of  house,  while  his 
garden  patch  will  supply  him  with  abundance  of  food,  and  the  sale  of  the  surplus  with 
tobacco,  clothes,  and  pulque — if,  indeed,  he  does  not  have  that  "  within  himself "  also. 
His  worldly  effects  are  few.  He  has — to  enumerate  them — a  metale  for  grinding  down 
the  maize  to  be  made  into  tortillas,  a  few  calabashes  for  bowls,  cups,  and  bottles ;  a  palm-leaf 
mat  {petak)  or  two  makes  a  bed,  and  some  pots  of  unglazed  earthenware  to  serve  as  cooking- 
utensils.  A  wood  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  does  duty  as  a  stove,  while  a  chimney 
is  a  superfluity  in  a  house  which  is  a  mass  of  openings  surrounded  by  sticks.  If  the 
family  possess  any  surplus  clothing,  one  box  certainly  can  contain  it.  But  probably  they 
carry  their  wardrobe  on  their  backs.  In  addition,  the  Indian  farmer  has  a  wooden  spade, 
a  hoe,  some  sharp  stakes  to  make  drills  with,  the  machette,  or  iron  bill-hook,  which 
serves  as  axe,  pruning  knife,  and  if  needs  be  other  purposes  also.  "  A  knife,"  quoth 
the  Spaniard,  "is  good  for  chipping  bread  and  killing  a  man,"  and  in  Mexico  the 
division  of  labour  is  about  the  same.  The  women  weave  cotton  cloth  in  the  simplest 
form  of  loom,  using  malacates,  or  spindles,  much  the  same  as  those  which  their  fathers 
did,  and  which  again  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  lake  men  of  Switzerland.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  Indians  live  under  their  old  caciques — descendants  of  noble 
families  who  did  not  "  come  in  with  the  Conqueror,"  but  were  in  Mexico  when  he  came. 
The  authority  of  these  men  the  Spaniards  found  it  convenient  to  keep  up,  and  to  employ 
them  as  collectors  of  the  revenue,  and  as  agents  for  the  oppression  of  their  fellow 
tribesmen,  an  office  for  which,  in  accordance  with  the  xmiversal  rule  in  such  cases, 
they  showed  great  aptitude.  One  other  institution  of  the  Mexican  Indians  and — as  this 
is  not  an  ethnological  work — I  have  done.  That  is  the  Temazcalli,  or  vapour  bath.  It 
is  identical  with  the  bath  of  the  same  name  used  in  Russia.  It  is  a  kind  of  oven,  into 
which  the  bather  creeps  and  lies  down.  Hot  stones  are  placed  in  it  and  water  jJoured  on 
them.  Then  the  Indian  steams.  After  he  feels  sufficiently  flaccid  he  creeps  out,  and  either 
springs  into  the  adjoining  stream  or  lake,  or  has  cold  water  poured  on  him.  This  institution 
extends  as  far  north  as  British  Columbia,  and  is  found  through  all  the  intermediate 
country,  though  not  to  the  west  of  the  Cascade  range,  so  far  as  my  observations  go. 
Some  of  the  Indians  make  good  soldiers,  especially  the  Pintos,  or  "Painted"  Indians  of 
the  Tlerras  Calientes,  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Women  and  children  generally  travel 
with  the  army,  and  the  slaughter  of  these  wretched  creatures  during  the  endless  ^lexicau 
wars  is  something  frightful. 

Mexico  is  not  thickly 'populated.  The  Tierras  Calii'iites  we  can  understand  having  only 
fifty  people  to  the  square  league,  for,  from  its  physical  characteristics,  it  is  unhealtliy.  But 
why  the  lower  temperate  region  should  sujjport  only  101)  people  to  the  league  seems  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  Here  Nature  seems  to  put  forth  all  her  resources  for  the  support  of 
man.  The  banana  grows  plentifully  and  almost  without  cultivation.  The  Indians  can 
and  do  live  upon  it,  and  an  acre  of  bananas  will  support  twenty  times  the  number  of 
people  an  acre  of  wheat  will.  Then  there  is  the  Yucca  (which  yields  cassava),  rice,  the 
sweet    potato,    yams,    and    maize.       Yet    even    here,    contrary    to    that    theory    of  political 
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economists  generally  accepted,  there  is  far  from  a  teeming  2'oP"''ition.  How  is  this  ?  Mr. 
Tylor  tries  to  solve  the  j)rob]em.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  population  seems  to 
have  been  greater  than  now,  and  before  that  date  even  still  mure  numerous.  No  doubt 
many  were  destroyed  in  the  Aztec  wars,  but  the  Spaniards  killed  few ;  and  though  the 
wars  of  Independent  Mexico  have  injured  the  inhabitants  of  the  jjlateau,  they  have  not 
greatly  aifected  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Finally,  after  exhausting  all 
explanations  which  might  seemingly  account  for  it,  we  must  come  back  to  Sartorius's 
solution,  if  solution  it  be.  He  considers  the  evil  to  be  principally  in  the  diet  and  habits 
of  the  people.  The  children  are  not  weaned  until  late,  and  then  allowed  to  feed  all  day 
without  restriction  on  boiled  beans,  maize,  or  whatever  vegetable  may  be  eaten  by  the 
family.  Little  exercise  being  taken,  the  children  get  pot-bellied  and  scrofulous,  and  many 
die  young,  while  those  who  grow  up  have  their  constitutions  impaired.  They  lived  in 
communities,  and  intermarried,  so  that  diseases  and  weakness  became  hereditary.  Besides 
this,  habitual  intemperance  still  further  debilitates  their  constitutions.  We  need  therefore 
be  in  no  way  surprised  to  find  that  the  ordinary  epidemics  of  the  country — cholera, 
small-pox,  and  dysentery — carry  them  ofE  by  thousands.  As  is  the  case  among  all  the 
North  American  Indians,  whole  villages  have  been  depopulated  by  these  diseases.  In  the 
last  century,  sometimes  as  many  as  10,000  or  20,000  would  be  carried  off  at  once.* 

Mestizoes,  t 

In  Mexican  official  classifications  three  classes  of  the  population  are  mentioned,  viz., 
whites,  Indians,  and  castas,  or  castes,  though  the  law  recognises  no  distinction  of  colour 
whatever.  Yet  custom,  which  is  everywhere  more  powerful  than  law,  has  ever  recog- 
nised an  aristocracy  of  race,  just  as  in  older  countries  there  is  an  autocracy  of  birth. 
The  castas  comprise  all  the  coloured  poimlation,  from  almost  white  to  the  darkest  brown : 
the  negroes  even  are  included  vmder  this  designation,  but  not  the  Indians.  Hence  the 
classification  which  we  have  given.  The  negroes,  it  may  be  added,  are  few  in  number, 
and  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  sea-coast  districts.  There  they  maintain  them- 
selves by  marriage  with  other  pure-blooded  negroes,  and  by  the  immigration  of  free 
blacks  from  Louisiana,  and  the  Southern  States  generally,  and  from  Cuba,  and  other 
West  Indian  islands.  The  mulattoes,  originall}^  the  descendants  of  a  white  father  and  a 
black  mother,  are  now  made  up  of  the  various  interminglings  of  midattoes  with  negroes, 
Indians,  Mestizoes,  or  mulattoes  among  themselves,  so  that  the  original  name  no  longer 
suffices  to  distinguish  them.  Roughly  speaking,  when  a  Mexican  is  seen  with  crisp 
woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  coarse  hands  and  feet,  and  other  mai'ked  African  charac- 
teristics, he  is  at  once  classed  as  a  mulatto,  china,  or  woolly  head.  Like  the  negroes, 
they  are  chiefly  found  near  the  coast,  and  are  a  class  of  little  consequence  in  the 
community.      Very  diiferent  is    it   with  the  Mestizoes,  or  Mestins   (p.  273).      They  are  the 

•  "  Races  of  Mankind,"  Yol.  I.  p.  220  ;  Vol.  III.  p.  207.  Pimental :  "  Cuadro  descriptivo  y  comparative  do 
las  longnas  indigenas  de  Mexico"  (18G2).  Orozco  y  Berra  :  "  Geografia  de  las  Icnguas  dc  Mexico "  (1864).  Kings- 
borongh  "Mexican  Antiquities:"  (1831 — 40).    Mayer:   "Mexico,''  &c.  (1852). 

+  Sartorius:  "Mexico"  (1859);  Tylor:   "  Anahuac"   (18G1):     Geiger:  "A  Peep  at  Jlexico"   (1874);  &c. 
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offspring  of  wbite  fathers  and  Indian  mothers.  They  began  to  appear  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  and  in  the  course  of  three  hundred  years  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
form  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  jjopulation,  and  have  ligured  very  extensively  in 
the  endless  revolutions  of  the  country.  No  doubt  most  of  these  revolutions  have  been 
instigated  by  the  whites,  but  the  lighting  men  have  generally  been  the   Mestizoes,  for  the 
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Indians  never  take  sides  in  politics,  if  they  can  possilily  avoid  that  disagreeable  contin- 
gency. Naturally  the  ^Mestizoes  have  got  very  much  mixed  among  themselves,  and  there 
are  all  shades  of  colour,  from  the  brown-skinned  youth,  who  is  more  Indian  than  white, 
to  the  swarthy  lad  who  is  more  Spaniard  than  Indian.  Like  most  hybrid  peoples,  they 
fail  to  partake  of  the  good  qualities  of  either  race.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  the  absurd 
pomposity  and  meaningless  pride  of  their  fathers',  and  little  of  the  dignity  and  patience  of 
their  mothers'  people,  but  they  have  all  the  frivolousness  and  love  of  amusement  character- 
istic of  both  races.  A  Mestizo  will  at  any  time  desert  the  most  important  work  for 
pleasure  of  any  description.  He  is,  moreover,  the  true  Mexican.  The  Creole  is  fond  of 
75 
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his  ancestors,  the  Indian  goes  on  as  did  his  father  before  him,  hufc  among  the 
Mestizoes  whatever  is  original  and  peeuliar  in  Mexico  is  seen.  "'  Among  the  traders,'' 
around  the  counlry  churches  on  the  Sunday,  writes  Sartorius,  "one  distinguishes  at  the  first 
ghmce  the  Mestizoes  from  the  Indians,  by  their  dress,  comjilexion,  and  language.  The 
Mestizo  is  also  clad  differently  from  the  Creole,  who  imitates  the  European  fashions,  but  the 
garb  of  the  former  is  not  ill-looking,  and  is  particularly  becoming  to  the  horseman.  In 
the  warmer  regions  the  Mestizo  wears  on  Sunday  a  white  shirt,  carefully  jilaited  or  em- 
•  broidered,  long  wide  trousers  of  drilling  or  various-coloured  cotton  stulY,  fastened  round 
the  hips  by  a  gay  silken  girdle,  brown  leather  gaiters,  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  and  a 
parti-coloured  covering  thrown  over  the  shoulders  for  a  mantle.  He  never  cumbers  his 
neck  with  a  cravat,  his  shirt  is  generally  open,  and  ujion  his  naked  breast  a  small  rosary 
or  a  scapular  is  seen.  The  peasants,  or  rancheros  who  live  upon  farms,  usually  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  villagers  by  means  of  the  calzoneras,  a  sort  of  trousers,  left  open 
on  the  outside  from  above  the  knee,  and  through  the  oiiening  the  broad  white  linen  drawers 
appear  They  also  gird  themselves  with  a  straight  hanger,  which  is  in  no  case 
omitted.  The  village  artisans,  tradesmen,  and  mule-owners  (arrieros)  wear  uj)on. 
holidays  a  calico  or  tick  jacket,  but  dress  like  the  rest  on  other  days.  The  Mestizoes  of 
the  table-lands  wear  everywhere  the  calzoneras,  of  cloth  or  brown  buckskin,  and  set  off 
with  many  buttons  on  the  sides.  A  sort  of  riding-boot  of  pressed  leather,  fastened  above 
the  knee  by  a  coloured  knee-band,  j)roteets  the  leg  from  thorns.  The  colder  climate 
demands  also  warmer  covering  for  the  body  :  a  cloth  or  leathern  jacket  is  consequently 
worn,  the  latter  often  richly  ornamented  in  frcmt  with  silver  buttons,  needlework  of 
bright-coloured  leather,  and  the  like.  A  coloured  silk  handkerchief,  loosely  tied  about 
the  neck,  and  the  woollen  mantle  [serape],  i.e.,  the  great  carpet-like  garment,  resembling 
a  herald's  mantle,  hanging  down  behind  and  before,  complete  the  defence  against  cold. 
An  embroidered  band  of  pearls,  fur,  gold,  or  silver-work  about  the  hat  is  never  wanting." 
The  small  landowners,  scattered  peasants,  and  shepherds  are  nearly  all  Mestizoes,  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  white  Creoles, 
they  constitute  the  "  heart  of  the  Mexican  nation."  Still,  to  be  a  Mestizo  is  not  honour- 
able, and  accordingly,  whenever  they  possilily  can,  they  are  fond  of  passing  themselves 
off  as  Creoles.  In  the  town  this  is  especially  the  case.  Thus,  though  m-any  of  the 
citizens  are  Creoles,  yet  the  Mestizoes  have  had  ambition  and  energy  enough  to  compete 
manfully  with  them  in  arts  and  even  trade,  which  was  at  one  time  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites.  The  arrieros,  or  muleteers,  who  constitute  such  an  immense  body  in 
Mexico,  are  also  usually  Mestizoes,  and  among  a  nation  so  little  distinguished  for  honesty 
as  the  Mexican,  it  speaks  much  for  their  character  when  a  merchant  will  commit  into 
the  charge  of  these  arrieros  gold  and  silver  ingots,  and  rich  ores  and  coin,  without 
exacting  any  oilier  security  than  a  bill  of  lading.  The  Mexican  muleteer,  a 
familiar  figure  to  any  one  who  has  ever  travelled  in  the  region  from  Panama 
to  British  Columbia,  leads  a  toilsome  life.  He  has  to  be  travelling  over  the  rugged 
mountain  paths,  or  over  the  torrid  plains,  at  nil  seasons  of  the  year.  His  first  duty  in 
the  morning  is  to  load  his  beasts ;  his  last  at  night  to  unload  them.  He  almost  invariably 
sleeps    in    the    open  air,    and    has    to    prepare    his    frugal    repast  by  the  camp  fire  where  he 
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bivouacs.  Yet  he  is  the  most  cheerful  of  mortals.  The  tinkling  of  the  "bell-mare" 
which  leads  his  "  train "  may  be  heard  in  the  quiet  valleys  or  among  the  mountains 
mingling  with  his  cheery  song,  or  his  not  unmusical  objurgations  to  his  animals.  For,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  long  association  with  Lrevet-asses  has  not  improved  the  manners 
of  the  arriero,  whose  conversation,  especially  to  his  charge,  is  usually'  more  forcible  than 
polite.  No  sooner  has  he  eaten  his  supper  and  fed  his  beasts,  than  he  begins  dancing 
around  the  tire  to  the  sound  of  the  jarana,  accompanying  the  dance  with  lively  songs.  The 
labourers  in  the  mines,  and  the  male  and  i'emale  domestics  in  towns  and  villages,  are 
also  usually  Mestizoes.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  in  all  employments  which 
require  intelligence,  the  Mestizo  has  the  preference,  the  Indian  only  performing  the  mechanical 
drudgery  which  the  half-caste  sujierintends  or  plans  out.  They  have  also  in  some  cases 
attained  to  good  positions  in  the  jiuIjHc  employ,  and  in  professional  life  Mestizoes  may  be  seen 
on  the  Bench,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  officer's  uniform,  and  until  late  years  in  the  monk's  cowl. 
His  jxisition  is  socially  fixed  a  good  deal  by  the  degree  to  which  his  blood  and  colour  separate 
him  from  the  Indian,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Mestizo  is  always  to  cling  to  his  father's 
race.  This  is  natural.  The  white  is  the  superior  being,  and  the  most  honourable  in  the 
State.  The  Indian  is  the  lowest  and  least  intelligent.  Moreover,  the  Indian  never  inter- 
marries with  the  white,  and  rarel}"  with  the  Mestizo,  -whose  ambition  it  is  to  contract  an 
alliance  with  the  Creoles.  The  Indian  also  detests  the  ^Mestizo  as  the  living  witi>ess  of 
his  daughter's  shame,  and  the  hate  is  returned  with  interest.  Hence,  though  the  lilestizo 
class  will,  owing  to  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Indians  in  the  country,  and  their 
immense  jn-epouderance  in  some  parts,  increase,  yet  it  is  not  likely,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
other  parts  of  North  America,  that  the  Mestizoes  will  ever  sink  lower  than  they  are. 
They  will  not  become  Indians,  but  on  the  contrary  will  in  successive  generations  attain 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  social  position  of  the  Creoles.  Like  most  of  the  Spanish  race, 
the  [Mestizo,  in  towns  especially,  is  a  most  determined  gambler.  He  can  scarcely  wait  for 
his  wages  in  his  eagerness  to  venture  all  at  the  gaming-table;  and  if  on  Saturday  his 
wife  does  not  manage  to  secure  part,  the  Sunday  may  be  a  hungry  day  for  the  "  punter's  " 
family.  Expeiuence  has  no  effect  on  him.  Time  after  time  he  will  lose  all.  Saturday 
after  Saturday  he  will  skulk  home  in  the  twilight  perhaps  without  shoes  or  trousei-s. 
But  on  Sunday  he  will  sing  and  dance  as  if  nothing'  had  happened,  and  will  cheerfully  go 
to  work  on  Monday,  with  the  cheap  luxury  of  hope,  and  sanguine  of  again  retrieving  his 
fortune  at  the  gaming-table  when  pay  day  next  comes  round.  But  though  he  has  many  of 
the  worst  vices  of  both  races  whose  blood  runs  in  his  veins,  the  Mestizo  is  not  without 
many  good  qualities.  He  is  less  effeminate  than  the  Creole,  and  possesses  more  decision  of 
character,  elasticity,  and  capacity  for  toil.  Hence  he  easily  accommodates  himself  to 
every  privation,  and  overcomes  difficulties  at  the  sight  of  which  the  Creole  would  wince, 
and  most  likely  shrink.  In  his  family  he  has  also  something  of  the  old  patriarchal 
disposition  of  the  Spaniard  of  Don  Quixote's  day.  He  is  hospitable  to  all,  respectful  to 
old  age,  and  kind  to  his  servants.  He  learns  quickly,  is  the  most  practically-minded  of 
mortals,  and  in  private  life  conducts  himself  with  "  case  and  propriety."  This  at  least 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sartorius,  whose  long  residence  in  ^Mexico  as  a  planter  entitles  his 
opinion   to    every    respect.       He    is    certainly   passionate,    ambitious,  and  apt  to  be  troubled 
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with  passions  wliicli  allows  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  gratification.  But 
his  auger  is  short,  and  when  it  disappears  it  leaves  no  dregs  of  sullen  vengeance  behind. 
In  this  respect  he  is  unlike  either  father  or  mother,  in  whom  anger  will  sleep  for  years 
until  it  can  be  cooled  on  the  unfortunate  object  of  it  by  the  most  cowardly  vengeance. 
Gambling  is  indeed  the  bane  of  Mexico.  But  it  is  also  about  the  only  stimulus  of  the 
lower  classes  to  work.  "  Let  them  play,"  w'as  the  remark  of  the  owner  of  a  large  estate 
to  one  who  was  lamenting  this  disposition  in  his  labourers.  "  Let  them  play,  for  it  is 
only  by  this  means  that  we  have  labourers.  If  these  men  were  to  save  their  earnings 
by  leading  a  regular  life  they  would  soon  become  indejjendent."  The  "  fandango,"  or 
dance^  is  another  of  the  Mestizo's  passions.  A  few  rockets  thrown  uji  is  the  signal  that 
this  amusement  is  about  to  commence.  Then  no  business  will  suffice  to  restrain  the 
dancers :  all  gather — old  and  young — to  share  in  the  merriment.  The  dance  is  always 
accompanied  by  singing,  and  these  songs,  which  all  improvise  with  remarkable 
facility,  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  love-making.  Indeed,  "  love  and  jealousy, 
assaults  and  evasion,  anger  and  reconciliation,"  are  their  theme,  while  the  dances 
afford  about  the  only  opportunity  which  custom  allows  for  the  young  Mestizo  to  court. 
A  young  girl  is  always  watched ;  and  Spanish  etiquette — not  strictly  obeyed,  it  may 
be  added — forbids  a  young  man  to  speak  to  her  when  she  is  alone.  Meetings  are 
generally  arranged  on  these  occasions  in  a  few  hurried  words  as  the  couples  in  the  dance 
face  each  other,  and  if  meetings  in  secret  are  not  practicable,  elopements  are  j)lanned,  and 
carried  into  execution  when  a  convenient  opportunity  and  a  dark  night  supply  the  fitting 
place  and  time.  All  classes  are  exceedingly  lax  upon  this  point,  and  since  the  priests 
or  monks  not  unfrequently  set  the  example  of  levanting  from  their  cure  or  monastery 
with  the  wife  of  one  of  their  parishioners,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  scholars  will 
be  very  mindful  of  the  duties  of  morality.  Cock-fighting  is  among  all  the  Hispano- 
Americans  a  passion.  Clerics  and  laymen  alike  indulge  in  the  amusement,  on  week-day 
and  Sunday,  but  especially  on  the  latter ;  and  large  sums  are  staked,  won  and  lost  on  the 
result  of  the  fowls'  prowess. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  traveller  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Mexicans.  For  though 
in  the  large  towns  there  are  hotels,  and  in  the  smaller  ones  caravanserais  where  accom- 
modation for  man  and  beast  can  be  had,  yet  it  is  usually  of  the  most  primitive  description, 
and  in  the  villages  he  is  dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  the  Creole  or  Mestizo,  a  hospi- 
tality which  is  not  only  never  denied,  but  which  is  usually  extended  so  frankly  that  the 
visitor  to  Mexico  cannot  fail,  in  sjiite  of  all  their  weaknesses  and  even  vices,  to  remember 
the  jNIexicans  with  something  akin  to  affection.  Next  to  his  ladylove  the  Mestizo  thinks 
most  of  his  horse ;  perhaps  now  and  then  he  thinks  a  little  more,  supposing  the  quadruped 
should  be  of  a  very  superior  description,  and  the  biped  of  a  little  less  than  average  merit.  No 
expense  is  spared  by  the  wealthy  Mexican  on  his  horse  and  its  trappings.  In  his  wataji' 
the  Mestizo  resembles  to  a  great  extent  the  Indian.  His  house,  though  somewhat  more 
comfortable,  is  almost  as  simple.  He  usually  takes  his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  dwelling,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  maize  bread  hot  from  the 
fire.  He  does  not  sit  at  a  table,  but  takes  his  ])late  on  his  knee,  and  in  eating  uses  no 
knife   or   fork,    though    meat    constitutes    a   great  portion    of     his    diet;    the    food    of    the 
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Mestizo  thus  differing  from  that  of  the  Indian,  who  lives  almost  entirely  on  vegetables. 
The  other  manners  of  the  rieher  Mestizoes  are  sim[)ly  those  of  the  Spaniards,  while 
the  poorer  ones  live  very  much  as  do  the  Indians.  This  might  be  expected,  since  the 
half-caste    constitutes    the  link   between    ij  jente    de   razon   and    >j   ijentc    nin    razon,    though 
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much  bitterness  and  heart-burnings   are   the  result    of  the   struggle   to    keep    from    sinking 
into  the  InJio  on  the  one  hand,  or  inability  to  rise  into  the  gente  on  the  other. 

The  Mixers. 
Though  the  miners  are  drawn  from  all  classes,  yet,  as  their  habits  are  rather  peculiar, 
I  may  give  a  few  particulars  about  them  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  those  to  which 
I  am  indebted  for  the  preceding  account  of  the  Jlestizoes.  In  the  mining  districts  mining 
is  the  all-important  occupation  of  life.  The  miner  knows  nothing  save  mining,  and  cares 
for  nothing  else.  Agriculture  he  looks  upon  with  contempt,  and  prefers  a  life  in  darkness 
with   the    chance    of    gain    to    one    in    sunshine    with    the    certainty    of    competence.      All 
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classes  take  a  chauco  in  the  mines.  The  exag'gerated  stories  o£  the  fortunes  disiutcrred 
inlhience  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  mining  towns,  and  the  news  of  a  lueky  strike  acts 
like  an  electric  shock  upon  the  excitable  inhabitants,  who  calculate  the  value  of  money  in  pro- 
])ortion  to  the  immediate  enjoyments  it  can  command.  There  ai-e  in  Mexico  a  class  of  people 
who  occupy  themselves  solely  in  seeking  out  new  mines.  They  are  known  as  cakadorcs, 
openers,  or  ore-seekers,  and  correspond  somewhat  to  the  "  jiro^pectors "  in  the  Californian, 
British  Columbian,  or  Australian  diggings.  The  occupation  of  looking  after  mines  becomes 
in  the  end  a  sort  of  passion.  All  regular  occupations  are  neglected  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
attractive  species  of  gambling.  Yet  the  cases  in  which  the  caleaihr  is  successful  are  very 
few  indeed.  Not  that  he  ever  confesses  this  fact,  the  cateador  having  always  a  mine  to 
sell,  just  as  the  "prospector"  in  California  knows  that  he  could  get  ":!50,000  dollars 
sure,  sir,"  if  he  only  could  get  that  ledge  in  Coyete  Caiion  brought  lUKkv  the  notice  of 
a  sufficiently  verdant  capitalist  in  New  York.  In  due  time  the  cateador  comes  into  the 
nearest  town  provided  with  a  bag  full  of  ore.  He  has  at  last  discovered  the  mine  that 
is  to  make  the  fortune  of  everybody  who  chooses  to  invest  in  it.  But  he  is  not  too  generous. 
He  will  give  his  friend,  the  keeper  of  the  wine-shop,  or  the  thriving  grocer  over  the  way, 
the  first  chance.  The  prospects  look  bright.  They  provide  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  some 
provisions,  and  the  cateador  "  denounces  "  the  locality  and  registers  it.  But  the  frijoles  and 
maize  meal  are  soon  eaten ;  and  money,  which  proverbially  hath  wings,  is,  in  the  development 
of  a  silver  mine,  jxirticularly  strong  of  flight.  The  partners  of  the  cateador  tire  of  this 
drain  on  their  resources,  and  bitter  with  disappointed  hopes  decline  to  supply  more  funds. 
Other  parties  are  more  sanguine,  but  in  the  end  have  no  more  reason  for  it,  and  at  last 
even  the  cateador  gives  in,  certain,  however,  that  but  for  the  want  of  a  little  coin  one  of 
the  most  promising  mines  in  all  the  Estados  Unidos  de  Mejico  has  been  lost  to  a  peso 
loving  world.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  lucky  hits,  and  few  though  they 
be,  the  history  of  some  of  them  affords  a  curious  commentary  on  the  ups  and  downs 
of  mining  life.  For  instance,  some  forty  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  town  of  Tasco  an 
"  amalgamator "  of  ores  named  Patino.  He  was  an  adept  at  his  business,  but  only  able 
to  make  a  moderate  livelihood.  One  day  an  Indian — Miguel  Jose — who  supplied  him  with 
charcoal,  laid  a  bag  of  silver  ore  in  a  corner  of  the  smelting  shed,  and  asked  him  to  analj'se 
it.  The  oi-e  had  been  picked  off  an  out-cropping  ledge  near  the  Indian's  hut  in  the 
woods.  As  Indians  were  always  bringing  him  worthless  rock  he  paid  little  attention  to 
the  charcoal  burner's  request.  At  last,  pestered  by  his  importunity,  he  agreed  to  assay  it. 
To  his  astonishment  he  found  tlie  ore,  if  not  very  rich,  at  least  of  a  fair  quality.  The  end 
was  that  Patino  and  Miguel  Jose  raised  money  to  work  the  mine  in  partnership.  It  proved 
wonderfully  rich — so  rich,  indeed,  that  the  two  proprietors  in  a  short  space  of  time  were 
worth  3,000,000  dollars.  This  wealth  they  squandered  in  an  absurdly  wasteful  manner, 
for  the  miner  can  bear  ill-fortune  better  than  good  luck.  Patino  lived  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner;  while  Miguel  Jose  was  not  backward  in  his  eagerness  to  sjicnd  his  sudden 
riches.  He  built  a  fine  house,  stocked  it  with  fine  furniture,  and  though  he  had  probably 
never  hitherto  mounted  a  horse,  bought  several  splendid  ones,  and  shod  them  with  shoes 
of  the  metal  which  was  "  making  tlie  mare  to  go "  at  such  a  satisfactory  speed.  But 
he  was  not  altogether  without  foresight.       He  had  a  kind  of   presentiment  that   some  day 
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fortune  might  turn.  He,  accordingly,  in  the  midst  of  his  riotous  living,  established  a 
retail  business,  which  he  conducted  profitably.  And  true  enough,  in  due  time  came  the 
wreck.  The  mine  gave  out,  and  as  the  proprietors  had  saved  nothing,  their  wealth  gave 
out  at  the  same  time.  The  end  of  it  was,  that  Patino  died  in  great  poverty,  while  the 
extravagant,  though  not  altogether  improvident  Miguel  Jose,  lived  in  comfort,  surrounded 
by  the  remains  of  his  former  sj^lendour.  A  similar  tale  might  ha  told  of  a  score  of  other 
mines.  Everywhere  throughout  ^lexieo  can  be  seen  deserted  mines  which  were  once  very 
rich,  and  close  by  the  ruins  of  a  jsalatial  mansion,  formerly  the  home  of  the  owners  of  the 
vanished  El  Dorado.  As  are  the  masters,  so  are  the  workmen — they  rarely  save  anj'thing. 
They  labour  to  gain  money  to  toss  about  recklessly  at  the  gaming-table,  in  the  cockpit,  at  the 
wine-shop,  at  the  tailor's,  in  the  dance-house,  or  in  buying  presents  for  the  swarthy  Duleineas 
of  Silver  Land.  In  ^lexico  all  the  old  stories  of  Californian  or  Australian  extravagance 
might  be  duplicated.  For  instance,  a  miner  "flush"  with  a  few  weeks'  wages,  rolled  into  a 
shop  in  one  of  the  cities.  Being  told  that  a  piece  of  gold  lace  which  he  had  prized  was 
too  dear  for  him,  in  bravado  he  bought  it,  and,  cutting  it  in  pieces,  tossed  the  fragments 
into  the  street.  The  manners  of  the  miner  also  smacks  of  his  rough  trade.  The  agriculturists 
are  usually  polite,  if  not  polished.  The  miner  is  neither.  He  is  almost  invariably  insolent 
and  arrogant,  quarrelsome  with  his  "mates,"  and  fond  of  squabbles  about  his  wages  with 
his  employers.  Seclusion  seems  to  act  as  a  hardeuer  upon  his  character.  Like  his  fellow 
craftsmen  all  over  the  world  who  live  under  ground,  he  is  full  of  superstition.  He  believes 
in  mountain  sprites,  pixies,  and  presentiments.  Though  not  inimical  to  the  fair  sex,  he 
will  on  no  account  allow  them  into  the  mine,  even  as  visitors,  lest  their  presence  should 
bring  "  ill-luck,"  and  cause  the  ore  to  disappear.  His  faith  iu  charms  is  firm,  and  his  belief  in 
the  saints  scarcely  less  so.  He  is  always  vowing  tapers  to  Santa  this,  or  our  Lady  of  that, 
and  is  a  steady  patron  of  all  Chuixh  festivals.  Xor  is  he  illiberal  to  the  priests.  Every 
Sunday  he  bestows  half  a  real  (-id.)  on  the  clergy  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  mass 
said  for  his  benefit,  and  a  softener  to  the  dispenser  of  absolutions  and  sin-forgiveness. 
After  having  done  so,  he  goes  and  promjitly  sins  again.  ^Yhen  4ve  add  that  he  is  jealous 
to  a  degree,  even  remarkable  in  a  Mexican,  and  not  always  careful  of  keeping  himself 
clear  of  the  sin  he  so  ruthlessly  avenges  in  others,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  ^lexieau 
miniro  has  good  need  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Church.  As  always  happens  in  these 
cases,  the  morals  of  the  women  in  the  mining  villages  are  ver\'  lax.  Education  is  neglected ; 
the  boys  take  to  the  fathers'  business  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  do  any  work,  while  the 
girls  follow  only  too  closely  in  their  mothers'  footste2is.  Wc  have  already  more  than 
once  reiterated  our  belief  that  notwithstanding  the  long  period  during  which  Mexico  has 
been  settled,  the  mining  resources  of  the  country  are  not  by  any  means  exhausted  or  even 
all  known.  To  this  day  new  and  paying  mines  are  frequently  being  discovered.  The 
"  stampede "  to  the  fresh  mining  locality  is  of  the  same  nature  as  those  "  mining  ruslies '"' 
with  w^ich  all  readers  of  the  accounts  of  gold  countries  must  be  familiar.  If  tlie  find 
proves  worth  anything,  a  village  soon  springs  up,  and  a  scene  of  riot  and  del.>aucherv 
ensues.  If  it  fails,  then  as  quickly  the  disappointed  cateadorcs  aud  their  camp  followers 
disappear. 
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'^  De  ]al)rador  a  minero,  gran  majadero;  de  minero  a  labrador,  gran  Senor  •" — from 
farmer  to  miner,  a  poor  devil ;  from  miner  to  farmer,  a  noble  gentleman.  This  familiar 
Mexican  proverb  expresses  the  national  appreciation  of  farming.  Agriculture  is,  indeed, 
looked  on  as  the  profession  most  to  be  desired.  The  flower  of  the  country  are  engaged 
in  farming.  The  ranchero,  or  farmer,  is  proud  of  his  calling,  and  hapi)y  if  his  son  follows 
it.  He  can  scarcely  be  called  a  peasant,  even  in  the  sense  of  a  peasant  being  a  small 
landed  proprietor,  for  no  peasant  in  France,  Germany,  or  Denmark  is  half  so  independent 
of  loi"d  or  seigneur  as  the  Mexican  agriculturist.  He  is  ignorant  and  superstitious^  because 
he  has  few  opportunities  of  learning :  he  is  hospitable,  frugal,  attached  to  old  customs 
and  old  habits,  simjile  in  his  ways  of  life,  not  often  a  gambler,  but  apt  to  be  jealous,  and 
when  drinking  and  dancing  have  inflamed  him  not  very  particular  as  to  the  course  he 
may  take  to  soothe  these  by  no  means  "  gentle  passions."  He  has  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Andalusian  from  whom  he  sprang.  He  loves  his  wife  and  his  children,  and 
he  loves  his.  own  horse  in  particular,  and  all  the  equine  race  in  general,  to  a  degree  which 
shows  that  even  in  America  the  Arab  characteristics  of  his  Moorish  forefathers  are  not 
eradicated.  When  the  corujuistadores  came  to  Mexico  they  parcelled  out  the  land  among 
themselves  just  as  the  Conqueror  did  in  England.  The  Indians  remained  on  the  land  as  serfs, 
but  were  allowed,  however,  to  cultivate  the  soil  which  they  held  by  payment  of  rent  to  those 
who  had  received  the  allotment  of  it.  After  a  time  000  yards  round  every  church  were  decreed 
to  be  public  groinid.  Hence  to  this  day  the  fairs  and  markets  are  held  in  such  localities. 
By-and-by,  when  immigrants  arrived  in  the  country,  the  holders  of  these  great  estates 
sold  parcels  to  the  new  arrivals,  or  when  the  lands  hapj^ened  to  have  been  entailed,  they 
let  them  on  inheritable  leases ;  hence  to  this  day  some  magnificent  farms  in  Mexico  are 
held  at  a  merely  nominal  rent.  Some  of  these  estates — such  as  those  seized  by  Cortes 
— were  as  large  as  a  German  Dukedom.  But  even  the  smaller  grants  were  often  so 
large  that  only  a  small  portion  could  be  cultivated  by  the  proprietor,  who,  to  obtain  some 
revenue,  let  the  rest  to  small  farmers,  who  paid  their  rent  chiefly  in  produce.  Then 
there  were  estates  belonging  to  the  Church,  which  have  since  been  confiscated,  and  which 
were  managed  on  much  the  same  principle.  To  this  day  much  the  same  system  jirevails, 
though  year  by  year  the  great  holdings  are  getting  further  and  further  reduced.  These  large 
estates  are  called  haciendas — if  for  agriculture,  haciendas  de  lahor,  and  when  used  for  cattle- 
breeding,  haciendas  de  r/auado.  The  latter  are  often  fifty  miles  square,  and  are  usually 
divided  off  into  several  small  establishments,  or  estancias,  under  one  general  management. 
The  smaller  farms  are  called  ranchos  (in  Spain  costijos),  and  their  holders  ranchvros,  a 
general  term  applied  to  landowners  and  farmers.  The  owner  of  a  hacienda  does  not 
necessarily  reside  on  his  estate.  He  is  usually  a  wealthy  man,  with  a  town  house,  and 
periodically  visits  his  property  in  an  ancient  kind  of  carriage,  filled  inside  with  himself 
and  family,  and  laden  exteriorly  with  beds,  bedding,  chairs,  chests,  and  other  household 
furniture,  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  horsemen.  ]\Iost  of  the  older  farm- 
houses   look   as  if  they  had  been  built   soon  after   the  Conquest.     They  are  castellated,  and 
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have  high  walls,  turrets,  and  battlements  capable  of  defence.  All  the  windows  are  firmly 
secured  with  iron  g-ratings,  and  the  gate — of  the  farm-houses  of  the  plateaux — is  secured 
with  iron  bars.  Under  the  high  walls  lives  the  master  with  his  contidential  servants. 
Outside  there  is  usually  a  little  village  composed  of  the  Indian  labourers'  huts.  The  book- 
keeper manages  the  accounts  of  all  business  which  requires  writing.  The  major-domo,  an 
old   and    trusty    servant,    takes   the    general   superintendence   of    everything.      To   him   the 
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labourers  must  look,  and  after  them  he  looks  very  sharply.  He  rings  the  bell  in  the 
morning  as  the  sisrnal  for  them  all  to  assemble.  The  roll  is  then  called,  and  a  hymn 
sung;  after  which  work  proceeds.  At  night  he  seports  progress  to  his  master,  instructs 
the  clerk  as  to  what  should  be  written  dowTi,  and  receives  his  orders  for  the  next  day.  At 
every  farm  there  is  a  chapel,  where  mass  is  read  every  Sunday,  and  a  shop  where  the 
labourers  can  supply  all  their  material  wants,  except  that  of  a  dram,  though  liquor  can  be 
bought  in  large  quantities.  The  ]Mexican  field  "hands"  are  invariably  men,  except 
during  the  maize  season,  when  the  women  are  actively  employed  also.  The  liiula  is, 
76 
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iudeed,  the  sig'ual  for  lioliday.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  last  ear  of  maize  that  comes 
from  the  field.  It  is  dressed  up  witli  ribbons  and  Howers,  and  conveyed  in  a  triumi^hant 
procession  to  the  master^s  housej  as  a  sij^nial  that  the  winning  of  the  crop  is  over.  Of 
course  a  dance  or  some  bottles  of  brandy  are  the  sequel  to  this  agricultural  "  harvest 
home."  The  labourers  are  paid  wages  and  board  themselves,  though  they  usually 
receive  a  ration  of  maize  or  pulse.  It  is  in  the  Ticrras  Calientcs  that  the  small 
ranchero  is  usually  met  with.  He  cultivates  his  laud  with  the  aid  of  his  family  or  a 
labourer  or  two,  and  when  he  has  harvested  his  own  crop  will  occasionally  assist  the 
larger  hacendados  with  theirs.  These  people,  according  to  Sartorius,  who,  however, 
wrote  some  years  ago,  can  seldom  read  or  write,  and  receive  no  instruction  whatever. 
When  they  intend  marrying,  they  must  know  part  of  the  catechism  by  heart,  and  are, 
therefore,  when  the  time  comes,  examined  wp  to  that  mark.  "They  are  not  fond  of 
hard  work;  nor  have  they  any  need  of  it,  as  they  have  plenty  to  live  upon,  if  they  devote 
only  a  few  hours  a  day  to  agricultural  labour.  They  are  good  hunters,  know  the  haunts 
of  the  deer  and  wild  Ijoars,  and  track  the  wild  turkey.  The  men  tan  the  deerskins  remark- 
ably well,  dye  them,  and  make  their  clothes  of  them;  the  women  spin  and  weave  cotton. 
During  half  the  year,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  field.  The  chase  is 
then  attended  to,  or  the  fibres  of  the  long-leaved  Bromelia  pita,  or  of  the  maguey,  are 
prepared,  or  cordage  or  ropes  made  of  it  and  sent  to  market.  In  other  localities  they 
collect  copal,  storax,  and  Peruvian  balsam,  the  fruits  of  the  oil  palm,  pimento,  or  vanilla 
in  the  forests.  Many  days,  however,  are  passed  extended  on  the  mat,  playing  the  guitar, 
sleeping,  or  staring  iip  at  the  blue  sky.  The  report  of  a  festival  in  the  neighbourhood,  how- 
ever, electrifies  them ;  the  prospect  of  a  fandango  makes  dandies  of  them.  They  bathe  and 
anoint  themselves,  and  are  then  indefatigable  in  song  and  dance."' 


The  Cattle  Breeders  and  Herdsmen. 

In  the  rocky  parts  of  the  haciendas,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  warm  coast  regions,  cattle  rearing  is  greatly  followed.  This  is  necessary, 
owing  to  the  scanty  population  or  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  agriculture.  But  the  jMexican 
also  likes  the  work  of  rearing  and  tending  cattle.  The  cattle  cost  little  trouble,  and  obtain 
their  food  without  distressing  their  owners'  muscles  INIoreover,  herding  enables  the  lazy  ranchero 
to  obtain  abundance  of  food  without  toil,  and  to  indulge  without  stint  in  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  being  on  horseback  all  day  long.  In  agricultural  districts  where  cattle  are  kept  they 
do  much  damage  to  the  crops,  and  though  in  most  cases  the  farmer  is  compelled  at  great 
expense  to  fence  around  his  land,  even  this  is  insufficient  to  prevent  cattle  and  even  pigs 
from  breaking  in.  No  doubt  the  cattle  owner  is  held  responsible,  but  in  the  thinly-peopled 
districts  this  is  impossible.  He  is  there  expected  to  look  after  his  propert3^  Each  herd 
of  cattle  on  a  hacienda  is  under  the  charge  of  a  mounted  vaquero,  whose  business  is  to 
attend  to  the  5U0  or  600  cattle  under  his  charge.  He  has  often  to  pursue  stragglers, 
and  lasso  (p.  145)  one  which  has  been  wounded  by  a  jaguar  or  a  thorn,  and  extract  from 
its  sides  the  eggs  which  the  flesh-fly  has  laid  in  the  wounds.  "  At  full  gallop  he  pursues 
the  flying    animal,  casts    the   noose    about    its    neck,   quickly    turns    his  horse's  head,    and 
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drags  the  struggling  prisoner  to  tho  nearest  tree,  to  which  it  is  soon  bound.  In  a 
moment  ho  has  dismounted,  has  east  a  second  noose  about  the  hind  feet,  and  with  one 
jerk  the  heaviest  beast  is  extended  on  the  ground.  The  head  ;ind  lure  feet  are  quicklj'-  tied 
together,  and  now  the  surgical  operation  can  be  performed  at  leisure."  The  vaqueros  are 
all  magnificent  horsemen.  It  is  to  a  fresh  arrival  something  wonderful  to  see  how  they 
will  gallop  at  full  speed  up  or  down  the  rockiest  path,  or  under  low  trees  through  dense 
scrub  lying  on  the  horse's  neck,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  cast  the  lasso  with  the  greatest 
precision.  They  are  very  proud  of  their  skill,  and  when  excited  by  emulation  or  the 
applause  of  onlookers  will  perform  on  horseback  feats  which  could  not  be  surpasseil 
on  the  docile  steeds  ambling  round  the  sawdusted  path  of  a  circus.  iVll  his  cattle  know 
the  vaquero,  and  when  he  appears  in  the  pasture  and  cries,  "  Toma,  tuma  ! "  (take),  they 
run  after  him  in  crowds.  The  bait  which  he  uses  to  attract  them  is  chiefly  salt,  a  bag 
of  which  he  invariably  carries  at  his  saddle.  Some  of  this  he  occasionally  strews  on  a 
large  stone,  or  drops  some  on  the  tongue  of  a  cow.  His  reputation  as  a  salsiferous  indi- 
vidual is  soon  secured,  and  henceforward  he  is  master  of  his  herd.  Except  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  towns  butter  or  cheese  is  rarely  made  on  the  haciendas.  Xo  cow,  moreover, 
will  allow  itself  to  be  milked  without  the  calf.  Hence,  when  a  freshly-arrived  European 
is  told  at  a  farm  that  "no  calf  is  tied  up,"  he  need  trouble  himself  no  more  with  requests 
for  a  draught  of  fresh  milk.  Some  of  the  coast  estates  will  possess  as  many  as  from 
10,000  to  20,000  horned  cattle.  There  is  in  these  districts  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  a  sufficiency  of  vaqueros ;  accordingly  the  cattle  frequently  run  wild.  At  the  sight 
of  a  man  they  will  career  over  the  plain  like  deer,  and  as  they  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  get  salt,  considerable  stratagem  is  necessary  before  they  can  be  approached.  In  order 
\o  be  able  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  a  number  of  tame  cattle  are  kept  on  every  hacienda. 
These  cattle  are  known  as  cabestros,  and  are  used  as  decoys  to  the  wild  ones,  which  are 
easily  secured.  But  the  great  event  on  a  hacienda  is  the  herradcro,  or  annual  branding 
of  the  young  beasts.  This  is  a  season  of  rejoicing,  and  is  looked  forward  to  by  the 
country  people  for  months  in  advance.  Few  of  the  herdsmen  can  write ;  hence  they  kept 
stock  of  the  calves  bom  with  a  kind  of  tally.  This  consists  of  a  broad  untanned  strap, 
■on  one  side  of  which  the  male  calves,  and  on  the  other  side  the  females,  are  registered  by 
notches.  Another  strap  keeps  account  of  those  which  have  died  or  been  sold.  These 
primitive  ledgers,  which  are  kept  with  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy,  are  handed  over 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  hacendado  makes  up  his  accounts.  Meat  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
food  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  cattle  aliound.  Hence  it  ir^  extensively  eaten, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  sesina,  or  tasajo.  This  favourite  ^Mexican  comestible  is  preparetl  as 
follows : — The  flesh  is  cut  in  long  strips,  finely  powdered  with  salt,  and  sprinkled  witli 
the  juice  of  lemons.  It  is  then  wrapped  up  in  a  hide  over  nio-ht.  Next  morning  it  is 
taken  out,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  high  enough  is  hung  in  lines  and  thoroughly  dried 
by  the  hot  air.  It  is  afterwards  packed  in  bags  and  sent  to  market.  It  is  easily  prepared, 
and  is,  moreover,  savoury  and  wholesome,  and  vast  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in 
the  country.  ''The  herdsman  is  a  confidential  man,  and  his  position  nuith  esteemed 
among  the  country  people.  The  chief  herdsman,  who  has  to  superintend  several  vaqueros, 
is  termed  mayoral,  or  caporal.     He   must  be  the  proprietor's  right  hand.      He  attends  to  the 
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sale  of  the  cattle,  supplies  the  herdsmen  with  salt,  visits  the  different  Judos,  and  controls  the 
herdsmen.  He  is  consulted  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  herd;  he  knows  whether  certain 
operations  are  to  be  performed  during  the  crescent  or  decrescent  moon ;  he  is  the  only 
one  who  knows  how  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  animals ;  he  is  an  excellent  horseman ;  he 
selects   and    breaks    in    the   young    horses ;    he    is   not    only   minutely    acquainted   with    the 
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theory  of  the  saddle,  but  can  also  alter  those  which  are  faulty,  so  that  they  may  not  press ; 
he  shoes  horses  extremely  well,  and  speaks  about  the  good  qualities  of  a  horse,  about  the 
best  races  in  the  country,  and  other  distinguishing  characteristics,  more  learnedly  than 
a  professor.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  one  of  these  maj^orals  speak,  for  he  is  the  living 
chronicle  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  the  biped 
and  quadruped  races  from  the  most  remote  periods.  The  reader  must  imagine  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  man,  with  sinewy  arms,  bare  breast,  and  sunburnt  face,  but  evidently 
a  white  Creole.  The  gre}' beard  leads  us  to  suppose  him  about  sixty  years  of  age;  but  the 
eye  is  full  of   life,  and    he    manages  a  restless  young  horse  with   the  same   indifference  as 
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if  he  were  seated  on  a  block  o£  wood.  The  vaquero's  conversation  smacks — not  exactly 
of  the  stable,  for  that  is  a  building  with  which  neither  he  nor  his  horses  are  acquainted — but 
decidedly  of  horses.  His  similes  are  all  derived  from  it,  and  his  phraseology  is  so  full  of 
expressions  derived  from  throwing  the  lasso,  the  neigliing  of  colts,  and  the  running 
of  horses,  that    it   is    sometimes   difficult    for    one    less   familiar    with    his   favourite   animal 
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than  he  to  understand  his  meaning.  Still,  there  is  not  much  democracy  on  the  '  runs ' : 
the  Spanish  character  is  too  dignified  for  that.  The  vaquero  is  not  only  the  herdsman, 
but  the  faithful  servant  of  the  house.  When  his  master  travels  abroad  he  accompanies 
him  as  an  escort,  at  the  same  time  consulting  with  him  on  business  affairs  as  earnesth" 
as  if  be  were  one  of  the  family.  If  the  master  visits  the  herdsman  at  his  hut  be  is 
entertained  with  the  best  that  the  establishment  affords.  There  comes  forth  fresh  milk, 
fruits,  and  wild  honey;  a  kid  is  slaughtered;  and  should  there  be  many  guests,  a  calf. 
The  best  pieces  are  roasted  on  little  spits  at  the  fire;  while  the  women  crush  maize  and 
bake  bread.     The  meal   is   taken  seated  on  a   mat,   without  knife  or  fork,  the  bread  being 
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liauded  round  in  little  baskets  of  }xdin  leaves.  However,  on  these  occasions  the  herdsmen 
do  not  eat  with  their  masters,  but  respectfully  wait  on  him.  After  the  meal,  business 
is  spoken  of:  the  number  of  milch  kine,  the  fat  oxen,  and  the  state  of  the  pasture 
commented  on.  The  master  examines  the  list  of  births  and  deaths,  and  has  the  certificate 
of  death  handed  iu,  namely,  a  piece  of  hide  with  the  owner's  brand,  or  a  slit  ear.  The 
herdsman  has  a  story  to  relate  about  every  death  :  how,  guided  by  the  flight  of  the  vultures, 
he  found  the  carcase,  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  palauea  [Triffonocephalus ,  a  highly  poisonous 
snake),  or  bore  the  marks  of  the  sharp  teeth  of  a  jaguar.  He  then  describes  the  chase  of 
the  wild  beast,  praises  the  speed  of  the  horse,  and  the  boldness  of  the  dogs,  who  wag  their 
tails  on  hearing  themselves  named.  The  master  often  remains  all  night  with  his  vaquero, 
who  then  prepares  a  couch  for  him  of  mats  covered  with  deer-skins  and  soft  sheep-skins. 
The  gay  scrape,  which  he  wears  on  festive  occasions  only,  is  spread  over  all,  and  the  chinks 
of  the  wooden  wall  are  hung  with  bullocks'  hides,  in  order  that  the  draught  may  not 
inconvenience  the  honoured  guest."  * 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Mexican  Cities  a\d  City  Life, 


The  visitor  who  for  the  first  time  sees  a  ^Mexican  town  can  by  no  chance  mistake  its 
Ramaic  p)hysiognomy.  If  he  has  ever  been  in  Cadiz,  in  Madrid,  in  Naples,  or  even  in  Rome, 
he  will  see  the  impress  of  the  Southern  nations  in  the  town  he  is  approaching.  There 
are  the  straight  streets,  the  open  plaza,  or  square,  the  heavy  stone  houses,  with  flat  roofs, 
the  endless  churches,  with  glittering  cui^olas,  "  far-extending,  citadel-like  cloisters,  mounts 
of  Calvary,  magnificent  aqueducts,  like  those  of  ancient  Rome — splendour  and  luxury  on 
the  one  hand,  filth  and  nakedness  on  the  other."  Here,  as  in  the  two  Castiles  from  which  the 
Mexicans  obtained  their  modern  architecture,  we  notice  the  same  absence  of  trees,  and  the 
same  lack  of  beautiful  parks  and  gardens,  the  place  of  which  is  ill  supj^lied  by  dirty  and 
unpleasant  environs. 

The  Towxs  of  Old  Spaix  and  New  Spain. 

The  cities  of  "  New  Spain,"  however,  are  in  other  respects  widely  different  from  those 
of  Old  Spain.  In  the  latter  every  town  has  a  far-stretching  history:  almost  every  building, 
every  archway,  and  all  the  gates,  walls,  and  citadels  are  monuments  in  stone  of  the  land 
they  are  in,  and  of  the  people  who  walk  among  them.  In  Mexico  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
ancient  people,  whom  the  conquerors  displaced,  are  all  but  dead  out  of  the  land,  so  far  as  the 
traditions  of  the  life  and  manners  extend.  Their  monuments  left  are  few,  and  the  history 
which    they   tell   scant.     No    one   in    JNIexico    seems    to  care  for  much    dating  prior   to   the 

*  Sarterius:  "Mexico,"  p.  185. 
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Revolution ;  and  even  then  the  laudatores  temporl^  actl  in  even  that  circumscribed  sense  are 
comparatively  few.  Scores  of  educated  poojilo,  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  capital, 
could  not  tell  you  where  Cortes'  house  was  situated  ;  hardly  one  could  point  out  "  where 
the  armed  Alvarado  leaped  over  the  broad  canal ;"  *  and  none  could  point  out,  and  few  even  care 
to  guessj  where  ^Montezuma  fell,  or  where  the  statue  of  Tlaloc  was  worshipped.  There  is 
another  difference  between  the  cities  of  Xorthern  European  and  Southern  European  origin. 
Approach  one  of  the  former,  and  you  walk  past  gardens  aud  villas.  Approach  one  of  the 
latter — and  the  Mexican  ones  are  of  that  type — and  the  road  lies  through  dirty  slums, 
miserable  huts,  the  homes  of  ragged  vagabonds,  or  half-naked  Indians.  An  exception  to 
this  general  rule  must  be  made  in  favour  of  some  of  the  cities  of  this  Eastern  coast,  such 
as  Jalapa,  Orizava,  and  Cordova,  where  the  suljurbs  are  a  labyrinth  of  flower  and  fruit 
gardens,  from  among  which  the  red-tiled  houses  peep  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  mass  of 
verdure  they  are  embosomed  among.  It  is  not  until  one  is  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
that  any  pleasant  features  of  Mexican  architecture  are  seen.  Then  one  hnds,  to  his 
agreeable  surprise,  that  the  pave  is  raised  a  little  above  the  street,  and  that  the  well-fitted 
basalt  tlags  afford  a  pleasant  footing  to  the  i">edestrian ;  while  the  streets  are  also  paved. 
Most  of  them  are  straight  and  broad,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses 
of  the  better  classes  are  usually  two  or  three  storeys  in  height,  though  the  prevalance  of 
earthquakes  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  lofty  architecture ;  while  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler 
residents  are  usually  but  one  storey  high.  The  architecture  is  Spanish,  but  most  of  the 
numerous   churches  are  in  the    French  and   It:dian  style  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Life  ox  the  Plaza. 

The  Plaza  (p.  284)  is  to  a  Spanish  city  what  the  Groote  Markt  is  to  a  Dutch  one.  It 
is  the  heart  of  the  place.  One  side  is  invariably  occujiied  by  the  chief  church,  while  on 
the  other  side,  as  invariably,  are  the  city  halls,  or  in  the  chief  town  of  the  State,  the  Capitol. 
The  other  sides  are  occupied  with  the  houses  of  the  richer  people,  the  under  storey  being 
invariably  a  colonnade  in  which  are  the  finest  shops,  wine  and  coffee  houses,  clubs,  or 
buildings  of  a  similar  description.  The  Plaza  is  also  the  lounging  place  of  the  idle,  and 
the  market  of  the  busy.  It,  indeed,  corresponds  very  much  to  what  the  forum  was  in 
Rome.  Here  are  the  head-quarters  of  all  news,  and  of  gossipers  and  scandal-mongers 
innumerable.  It  is  the  fashionable  promenade,  and  often  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  citv. 
It  is  also  in  the  Plaza  that  the  wondrous  motley  pojjulation  of  ilexieo  can  be  seen 
to  advantage.  It  is  a  motley  crowd  from  all  classes — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
priest  and   laymen,   labourers  on  foot,   and  lordly  dons  and   donas  in  sumptuous  equipages. 

*  On  the  noche  triste,  when  Cortes  was  routed  hy  the  Aztees,  Alvarado  is  said  to  have  cleared  a  wide  trench 
which  then  existed  by  cue  tremendous  hound  of  his  horse.  The  Puente  de  Alvarado,  now  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
quarters  of  the  eity  of  Mexico,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  celebrated  feat.  At  Popotia,  a  small  village  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  town,  is  the  "Arbol  de  la  noche  triste" — the  tree  of  the  sad  night.  This  cj-press  is  believed  to  have 
afforded  a  place  of  concealment  to  Cortes  and  one  of  his  followers  on  their  flight,  until  their  pursuers  had  p:isscd  by. 
It  stands  in  front  of  a  churcl^ built  to  commemorate  the  disaster,  and,  like  it,  is  styled  ''Iglesia  de  la  noche  triste" — 
the  church  of  the  sad  night  A  few  years  ago  some  fanatical  priests  set  fire  to  the  tree,  so  that  all  tliat  now  remains 
of  it  are  a  hollow  trunk,  and  a  few  live  twigs. 
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In  the  Plaza  arc  also  the  drills  of  the  citizen  soldiery,  the  firework  displays  on  great 
anniversaries  of  the  Rejjublic,  and  the  stately  processions  of  the  Church.  Here  the  jjious 
ladies  of  Mexico  walk  before  and  after  mass,  and  here  the  impious  young  gentlemen  of 
the  land  come  to  meet  them.  If  even  disinclined  to  gallantry  it  is  quite  en  reyle — 
"chic,"  as  the  Parisians  would  say — to  once  a  day  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  Plaza,  hear 
the    news,    and    altogether    keep    oneself    en    rapport    with    the    world.     In    the   Plaza   the 
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principal  lawyers  and  notaries  have  their  offices  ;  and  here  also  lounge  in  the  sun  when  it 
is  not  too  hot,  and  in  the  shade  when  it  is  not  too  cool,  the  lazzaroni  of  the  city, 
ready  to  run  a  message  when  the  commission  is  agreeable,  and  prompt  to  beg  at  all 
times,  though  seemingly,  from  their  languid  manner,  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  result 
of  their  mendicant  whine.  Here  is  also  the  evangclista  (p.  285),  or  professional  letter 
writer.  No  figure  is  more  familiar  in  a  Mexican  town.  He  is  generally  an  intensely 
respectable-looking  person,  who,  like  Dogberry,  "  hath  had  losses."  In  his  suit  of  rusty 
black  he  has  the  appearance  of  a  bankrupt  undertaker,  while  the  way  he  leers  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  cunning  eyes  irresistibly  suggests  to  the  student  of  physiognomy  that  the 
evangelista's  function  might  have  been  that  of  chaplain  to  a  gambling  house.  His  keen 
glance  has  always  an  interrogatory  look  in  it.     He  eyes  the  passenger  solely  with  a  view  to 
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business,  and  knows  at  once  whether  the  brown  senorila  who  is  timidly  approaching  wishes 
to  send  a  billet-doux  to  her  lover  or  a  threatening'  missive  to  her  rival.  Xotwithstanding 
his  professional  title,  he  has  nothing  to  do  %\'ith  religion,  and  though  occasionally  poaching 
on  the  notary's  preserves,  has  as  little  connection  with  the  law.  He  is  simpU*  the  public 
penman,  whose  functions  will  by-aud-by  be  unnecessary,  as  education  spreads  more  and  more 
amono-  the  people.  At  present  his  cUentele  is  composed  of  domestic  servants,  small  shop- 
keepers, labourers,  artisans,  sometimes  Indians,  and  all  who  do  not  include  caligraphy  among 
their  accomplishments.  For  these  he  will  write  letters  on  business,  congratulations  to  friends 
on   o-ood  fortune,  or  condolences  on  ill  luck,  begging  letters,  notes  requesting  favours — and 
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particularly  the  favour  of  paying  the  recipient's  account — threats  of  "  putting  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  my  solicitor,"  invitations  to  dances  and  festivals  generally,  requests  to  become 
compadre  or  comadre — godfather  or  godmother — and  above  all  love  letters.  It  is  curious  to 
watch  a  6elle  of  the  "lower  orders,"  closely  -m-apped  in  her  rebozo  fopado,  so  as  to  avoid 
recognition,  pouring  her  woes  into  the  evauijelhta's  ear,  now,  from  the  passionate,  but  withal 
tender  sparkle  in  her  eye,  evidently  informing  Jose  INIaria  of  her  sentiments  towards  him, 
now,  from  the  fierce  jealousy  which  every  gesture  bespeaks,  as  undoubtedly  informing  Maria 
Annunciata  of  the  sentiments  she  entertains  towards  her.  Here  is  an  Indian  evidently  unable 
to  get  the  settlement  of  his  little  bill  from  the  small  dealer,  whom  in  a  credulous  moment 
he  trusted.  He  has,  before  going  to  law,  invested  a  few  reals  in  an  enjiif/elisfa's  letter, 
and  given  place  to  a  Mestizo,  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  who  is  evidently  intent  on  a  milder 
errand.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  evangelhta's  epistles  are  rather  stereotyped,  and  very 
much  on  the  model  of  those  in  the  Mexican  "Complete  Letter  "Writer  and  Ladies'  and 
77 
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Gentleman's  Companion,"  should  such  a  work  exist  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Ilis  charges 
are  ]>y  no  means  very  moderate,  and  are  regulated  not  only  by  the  length  of  the  letter, 
the  fervour  and  general  style  of  the  language,  but  also  ])y  the  mechanical  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed — whether  bordered  or  plain — with  or  without  caligraphic  devices — 
such  as  two  hearts  pierced  by  an  arrow,  or  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  cooing  in  the  midst  of 
a  garland  of  Howers.  If  it  is  a  threatening  letter  that  he  is  inditing,  and  his  patron  a 
man  who  can  afford  to  j'ay  for  bad  language,  he  will  sketch  a  hand  holding  a  stiletto, 
and  for  a  tritie  extra  charge,  make  it  drop  the  most  elegant  pears  of  blood  imaginable.  ]3ut 
these  things  cost  money,  as  they  require  talent  to  execute;  hence  common  wickedness  has 
to  trust  to  mere  language  for  its  conveyance  to  the  object  of  it,  and  to  the  actual  knife, 
should  the  ciHingcllstn's  orthography  not  meet  the  demerits  of  the  case.  Sometimes  the 
evantjeli'ita  sits  on  a  doorstep  or  the  plinth  of  a  church  pillar,  with  a  rude  bit  of  board 
across  his  knees ;  or  when  he  grows  a  little  more  jn-osperous  he  sets  up  a  regular  desk, 
and  perhaps  in  addition  to  a  comfortable  chair  for  himself,  one  or  two  extra  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  customers.  After  a  time  he  will  add  better  paper,  pens,  envelopes, 
and  other  little  articles  of  stationery  to  his  business.  But  his  labours  are  always  pursued 
in  the  ojien  air.  He  has  no  fear  of  being  "  run  in,"  or  told  to  "  move  on,"  for  the 
evdngelista  is  a  necessary  institution  of  the  country,  and  knows  it  well.  It  may  be  added 
that  he  also  roads  letters  for  the  illiterate,  and  as  his  profession  gives  him  possession  of 
many  secrets,  there  are  those  who  hint  that  the  jjrofessional  scribe  of  Mexico  adds  to  his 
other  occupation  the  ugly  trade  of  alcahncte,  or  "go  between."*  In  the  Plaza  also  assemble 
the  trinket  seller,  tempting  with  her  wares  the  Ckiiia,  Mesiizi:i,  or  Pobluua,  for  by  all 
these  names  is  the  half-blood  girl  known.  The  "  loafing  "  idle  youth  of  Creole  descent,  too 
lazy  and  too  proud  to  work,  also  infest  the  Plaza  on  the  look  out  for  simple  country  people 
in  search  of  a  pettifogging  advocate,  and  under  guise  of  attending  to  their  business,  fleeces 
his  victims  most  unmercifully.  The  scarcely  more  dishonest  pickpockets  haunt,  naturally, 
the  place  where  people  with  something  in  their  pockets  to  pick  most  do  congregate,  while 
the  Plaza  also  forms  the  rendezvous  of  the  hard-worked  muleteers,  in  search  of  a  return 
freight  for  their  train  of  huros,  or  pack-animals.  In  every  Mexican  town  the  best  streets 
open  into  the  Plaza,  the  grandees  seeming  never  to  be  disturbed  by  the  traffic  which 
is  surging  past  their  doors  on  its  way  to  the  market-place.  Yet  to  a  stranger  this 
traffic  is  always  picturesque.  Here  is  a  train  of  mules  laden  with  pulque,  and  yonder  is  a 
crowd  of  asses  drinking  it.  A  solemn  little  file  of  Indians  are  trudging  with  their  pots 
and  their  vegetables  from  the  villages,  reverentially  doffing  their  hats — if  they  have  any — 
to  the  priests  of  many  shades  who  are  ever  passing.  Students  in  long  gowns  and  caps 
hurry  to  the  university,  and  ladies  in  black  silk  dresses  and  laced  mantillas — to  mass.  Very 
stately  and  very  grave  are  these  Senoras  and  Seiioritas;  but  never  were  a  pair  of  black  eyes 
quicker  at  detecting  and  returning  the  glances  which  are  thrown  at  the  possessor  from 
under  the  sombrero  of  the  much-decorated  Don  who  is  ambling  j^ast.  A  twist  of  the  fan,  or  a 
glance,  conveys  a  world  of  meaning,  so  that  the  lady  on  her  way  to  mass  or  to  matins  is 
quite  as  busily  occupied  in  the  ancient  art  of  flirtation  as  her  languid  sister  who  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  same  business  behind  the  iron  bars  of  the  I'lja,  or  casement,  or  the  pohlana — 

*  "lUustrated  Travels,"  Vol.  HI.,  p.  204. 
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the  manola  of  Cadiz  or  Madrid — who  in  studiod  (U'-s/ia/jillc  is  standing  at  tlic  open  door- 
way of  her  single-storeyed  house  freely  chatting  with  her  many  admirers.  Sellers  of  every 
article  nnder  the  sun  of  Mexico  ahouud.  A  baker's  boy  is  crying  "  Fan  fresco,  trea  (orltiH 
per  me^liof"  another,  "  Fatos  frios,  patos  f/raudes!" — roast  ducks,  great  ducks.  Indian  women 
are  selling  fruit  and  vegetables,  shoes,  clothes,  newspapers,  pami)ldets.  Another  man  is 
shouting  "  Nicve,  mere/"  (ice),  which  passers  by  are  stopping  to  refresh  themselves  with, 
while  another  who  sells  mina  frcsea  (fresh  water)  skilfully  balances  a  number  of  glasses 
on  a  tray.  The  confectioner  with  tarts  is  sure  never  to  be  far  off,  and  at  the  open 
liooths  tradesmen  are  busy  at  work.  Tailors  especially  are  fond  of  pursuing  their  occupation 
with  open  doors,  and  even  on  the  pavement  when  it  is  not  sufficiently  light  within. 
Shoemakers  and  saddlers,  tin,  copper,  and  silversmiths,  in  like  manner  work  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  whomsoever  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  look  at  them.  Jewellers  are  also 
plentiful,  though  generally  all  on  a  small  scale :  for  the  Mexican  distrusts  the  great 
shops,  lest  the  articles  he  buys  shall  be  "factory  made.''  It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities 
that  he  likes  everything  genuine  of  its  kind.  Heavy  gold  watches,  for  instance,  meet  with 
a  ready  sale  in  Mexico,  while  cheap  silver  ones  find  no  buyers.  If  a  IMexican  can't  get 
the  best  of  anything,  he  will  rather  go  without.  Hence  woollens  find  a  market,  but  the 
coarser  clothes  are  unsaleable.  The  poor  labourer  wheu  out  for  a  holiday  would  infinitely 
prefer  to  wear  the  shreds  of  a  silk  girdle  rather  than  a  new  cotton  one.  The  Mexican  towns 
are  full  of  churches ;  hence  the  continuous  ringing  of  bells  is  deafening.  Priests  are  also 
numerous,  and  at  one  time  so  were  monks,  but,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  liy  no  means  of  a 
very  reputable  description.  Every  now  and  again  the  papers  used  to  relate  how  a  monk  or  a 
priest  had  been  found  in  a  gambling-house  or  a  worse  place,  and  so  long  as  these  peccadilloes 
did  not  come  before  the  public,  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  cared  very  little.  "\N  oe-betide 
the  man,  however,  who  told  tales  out  of  school.  By  all  accounts  the  discipline  of  the  old 
convents  was  something  tyrannical,  so  far  as  punishment  for  offences  against  the  "Order" 
was  concerned.  They  were  nests  of  intrigue,  envy,  and  heartburnings ;  and  though  the 
monk  who  might  be  brought  by  the  police  to  his  cloister  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  would 
never  receive  a  word  of  admonition,  should  the  same  individual  have  in  his  cups  been 
imprudent  enough  to  have  told  a  funny  stoi-y  about  the  superior,  and  the  way  he  passed 
his  time,  the  ingenuity  of  the  convent  would  have  been  exhausted  in  devising  punishment  for 
the  unhappy  ecclesiastic.  Mr.  Sartorius,  whose  description  I  have  abstracted,  tells  us  that 
one  of  their  punishments  consisted  in  the  offender  being  compelled  to  lie  dinnerless  outside 
the  refectory  door,  and  after  enduring  the  indignity  of  all  the  Order  stepping  over  his  prostrate 
body,  to  be  tortured  for  the  next  hour  by  hearing  the  clatter  of  plates,  aud  the  jink  of 
glasses,  while  from  under  the  door  and  through  the  keyhole  came  the  maddening  odour 
of  roast  and  boil,  beans  and  pepper— /nyofes  and  forfi/his  !  Another  bit  of  grim  disciphne 
was  to  tie  up  a  refractory  monk  to  a  stall  in  the  stable,  and  allow  him  no  food  for  a 
week  or  so,  except  the  barley  in  the  mule's  manger. 

If  the  Plaza  is  that  of  a  provincial  town,  amid  the  crowd  of  cits  and  dandies  the 
stranger  cannot  fail  to  observe  certain  portly  gentlemen,  obviously  easy  as  to  this 
world's  goods,  and  from  their  sunburnt  faces,  and  garments  cut  by  the  local  artist,  evi- 
dently from  the  country.     They  are  invariably  conservatives,  believers  in  the  bad  old  times, 
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and  croakers  of  evil  things  to  come.  They  hate  railways,  "  because  they  will  hurt  the  trade 
of  the  carriers/'  an  argument  which  the  reader,  whose  memory  extends  back  thirty  or 
forty  years,  or  whose  reading  of  old  newspapers  has  comprised  that  period,  will  perceive 
is  not  new  or  peculiar  to  Mexico.  They  also  prophesy  no  good  of-  gas,  any  more  than  of 
the  iron  road  from  Vera  Cruz,  for  they  themselves  are  cultivators  of  olives,  or  keep  sheep 
for  tallow,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  final  purpose  of  candles.  The  military  is 
always  an  important  element  in  Mexico.  At  one  time  it  absorbed  four-iifths  of  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  country,  but,  though  still  a  prime  moving  cause  of  revolutions,  has 
of  late  years  had  its  power  for  evil  considerably  abridged. 

From  these  sketches  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ^Mexicans  have  much  of  the  politeness 
of  their  Castilian  ancestors,  and  though  possessing  some  faults  peculiarly  their  own,  are 
also  free  from  vices  only  too  characteristic  of  old  Sjiain.  To  a  stranger  they  are  exceedingly 
polite.  The  most  casual  acquaintances  will  volunteer  to  show  him  the  sights  of  their 
city,  and  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  rarely  omitted  among  other  courtesies.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  ^lexicans  are  Chauvinistic  to  a  fault,  and  are  anxious  that  their  country 
should  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  though,  unfortunately,  by  forgetting  to  pay 
their  debts,  they  neglect  the  best  way  of  impressing  their  virtues  on  a  large  section  who 
refuse  to  be  propitiated  in  any  other  way.  Still,  all  visitors  to  Mexico  do  not  invest  in  its 
bonds ;  and  altogether  the  ISIexicans  are  very  discreet  in  their  behaviour  to  strangers.  They 
are  not  fond  of  speaking  about  the  faults  of  their  country,  though  ready  enough  to  discuss 
these  among  themselves.  They  could  say  much  not  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Anahuae, 
but  they  don't.  They  might,  for  instance,  hint  that  the  judges  are  not  always  incorruptible, 
that  the  virtue  which  consists  in  keeping  the  patriot's  hand  out  of  the  public  pocket 
does  not  exist,  that  the  customs  duties  are  so  absurdly  high  that  to  "  arrange "  with 
the  donaniers  has  become  a  recognised  institution,  and  that  while  styling  the  country 
a  republic,  it  is  in  reality  a  prey  to  every  ruffian  who  can,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  obtain 
an  armed  majority. 

The  dinner-hour  in  the  cities  is  usually  between  one  and  four.  Then  everything  is  very 
quiet.  The  ^Mexican  world  takes  a  -slefita,  or  nap.  Even  the  labourers  seek  repose 
after  their  midday  meals.  All  the  cities  abound  with  eating-houses  of  a  humble  type. 
Here  a  man  of  the  most  modest  means  may  indulge  in  red  ])epper,  beans,  boiled  and 
fried,  with  jwrk,  &e.,  and  fiery  ragouts.  The  poorest  Mexican  dislikes  wheaten  bread. 
Hence  the  rather  leathery  maize  tortillas  so  characteristic  of  the  country  are  the 
almost  universal  substitute  for  it.  Knives  and  forks  are  rarely  used,  while  the  napkins, 
after  a  week's  use,  will  make  the  visitoi-,  unused  to  capsicum  as  a  condiment,  sneeze,  so 
impregnated  are  they  with  the  red  pepper  which  has  formed  so  important  an  ingredient 
in  the  food  smeared  on  them  by  a  score  or  two  of  diners.  After  the  meal  is  over,  some- 
thing sweet — be  it  only  a  lump  of  sugar — is  always  taken,  and  then  a  large  glass  of  water 
is  swallowed.  Finally,  the  well-eaten  and  di'unken  cross  themselves,  and  say,  "  Bendito 
y  alabado  sea  Dies,"  and,  horrihile  dicfii,  open  their  mouths  to  the  fullest  capacity,  and 
relieve  their  stomach  of  any  accumulation  of  the  digestive  gases.  This  "habit"  is  indulged 
in  by  all  classes,  and  is  considered  a  very  wholesome  one.  The  poorer  people  do  it  openly, 
the  richer  and   more  polite   only  en  famillf — -but   all   do   it,   nevertheless,  unless  they   have 
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been   sadly    misrepresented.     Life  in  the  warm   climate  of  Mexico  is,  however,  passed  very 
much  out  of  doors.     Accordingly,  labourers  dine  generally  ul  frc-ico.     As  in  England,  their 
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wives  bring  their  food  to  them.  They  then  collect  in  little  knots  on  the  steps  of 
the  churches,  or  in  other  localities  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  proceed 
to  eat.  They  are  very  polite  to  each  other,  and  usually,  by  sharing  each  other's  food, 
manage  to  have  a   meal    much    more  varied    than  they  would    otherwise    have    commanded. 
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"  What  a  lovely  rngout  this  of  yours  is,  Doua  Camilla/'  will  remark  a  ragged  bricklayer's 
laljourer  to  the  wife  of  a  fellow-workman.  "  Ah  !  yoii  are  too  good,  Don  Pedro,"  will  be 
the  response.  "^iy  husband  frequrntly  remarks  that  I  am  unable  to  prejiare  such 
admirable  dishes  as  those  of  your  good  lady.  Dona  jNIariquita ;  "  and  so  the  little  empty, 
but  still  pleasant,  talk  goes  on  while  the  meal  lasts.  The  natives  of  Mexico,  however,  are 
in  general  very  moderate  eaters.  One  stout  English  farm  labourer  could  consume  at  a 
sitting  as  much  as  a  whole  family  in  the  T/rrra-i  Calientes. 

The  Mexican  streets  are  built  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  the  towns  are 
divided  into  square  blocks  of  houses,  which  have  the  appearance  of  so  many  compound 
masses  of  dwellings.  Each  side  of  one  of  these  blocks  measures  200  varas — ov  (100  feet — 
long,  and  the  square  of  1.0,000  square  varas  is  a  mansana.  Each  mansana  chooses  annually 
a  justice  of  the  ijeaee  and  a  police  inspector.  A  number  of  mansanas  constitutes,  eccle- 
siastically, a  parish,  or  politically,  a  quarter  represented  by  a  member  of  the  town  council, 
or  ai/unfaiiiii'nto. 

Evening  is  the  time  for  driving.  Then  the  air  is  cool,  and  the  promenaders  crowd 
the  streets  and  public  gardens,  and  the  world  of  Mexico  is  in  full  swing.  Talking,  flirting, 
and  all  the  gay  whirl  are  in  progress,  when  suddenly,  just  as  the  fun  begins,  the 
strokes  of  a  bell  strikes  the  ear.  It  is  the  oracion,  which  proclaims  that  the  day  is 
done.  Then  all  progress  is  arrested,  all  noise  hushed.  Each  promenader  reverently  bends 
his  head,  and  whispers  an  Ace  Maria,  while  the  bell  is  ringing  out  his  solemn  tones.  At  the 
last  stroke  they  again  uncover,  and  the  world  whose  life  was  arrested  again  resumes  its 
gaiety.  But  for  that  day  it  is  only  the  world  "  out  of  society "  that  goes  abroad. 
Friends  bid  each  other  good  evening,  and  prepare  for  returning  home  again.  The  same 
ceremonies  are  observed  iu  the  house,  should  the  family  be  there  when  the  oracioit 
strikes  the  ear.  Even  the  servant  who  brings  in  the  lights  when  the  bell  has  ceased 
will  wish  the  family  good  evening.  Buenos  dios,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  in  Mexico  (as 
in  Spain)  used  as  the  salutation  from  early  morning  to  noon.  From  noon  to  night  it  is 
iiieiws  tardes,  while  for  all  hours  on  to  daylight  hiicnos  noclie  is  the  correct  good  evening, 
day  and  night  being  always  in  the  plural.  But  it  may  be  another  tinkle  that  is  heard. 
It  is  nnesfro  amo — the  priest  carrying  the  host  to  some  dying  person.  He  is  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  two  white  horses,  driven  by  a  jarvey  who  belongs  to  "  the  Guild  of  the  Coachmen 
of  our  Lord."  Chorister  Ijoys  precede  the  carriage  with  lanterns,  and  as  it  passes  all  in 
the  street  or  in  the  balconies  kneel  at  the  sound  of  the  bell.  If  the  time  at  which  the 
carriage  passes  be  night,  then  lights  will  be  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  faithful. 
That  is  to  say,  such  was  the  practice  in  former  times,  and  perhaps  is  still  in  country 
towns.  But  in  the  capital  and  seaports  tiie  jieople  have  sadly  fallen  into  disgrace.  It  is 
now  rather  difficult  to  find  recruits  for  the  Coachmen's  Sacred  Guild,  and  it  is  even 
rumoured  that  the  people  in  the  street,  unless  they  be  Indians  or  others  of  the  hoi 
polloi,  have  begun  to  get  rather  hard  of  hearing  when  the  ^\hite  horses  and  their 
holy  bm'den  pass  by. 

An  earthquake  still,  however,  suffices  to  rouse  the  Mexicans  from  their  apathy.  At  the 
first  sickening  oscillation  the  people  rush  out  of  the  house,  singing  the  Lihra  nos  Senor,  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  previous  neglect  of  what  the  Scotch  call  "  church  privileges,"  seems  to 
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be  instinctively  repeated^  on   the  principle  that   in   such  an   emergency  "something  must  be 
done." 

But  we  have  left  the  people  quietly  going  home  after  the  vesper  IjcII  had  ceased 
tolling.  The  bachelors  go  to  their  chocolate,  or  coffee,  the  family  men  to  their  own  houses. 
The  merchants  still  work  on  to  nine  o'clock,  when  the  last  post  closes;  but  the  artixans 
generally  break  off  at  an  earlier  hour.  ]\Iost  visits  are  paid  in  the  evening.  Then 
"  tertullas "  dancing  and  making  love — which  is  always  an  important  element  in  Mexican 
society — form  the  evening's  amusements.  Tea,  confectionery,  wine,  or  fruit  are  the  refresh- 
ments. At  most  of  such  little  parties  the  only  liquor  served  is  a  kind  of  sweet  liquid,  the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  profess  to  know,  or  a  sanijrca  (negus),  and  lemonade.  The  Creole 
is  a  temperate  individual,  and  does  require  the  use  of  strong  waters  to  be  excited.  The  men 
often  leave  the  ladies  to  themselves,  and  play  for  the  next  few  hours  at  malilla,  tresilio, 
or  other  games  of  cards.  The  young  dandies  of  course  remain  with  the  ladies,  and  thougii 
they  are  ostentatious  gallants,  j'et  the  utmost  decorum  is  preserved,  in  spite  of  a  wearisome 
amount  of  word  play.  Indeed,  the  demonstrative  manner  of  the  cold  Northerners  is  not 
required  iu  their  torrid  regions.  A  glance  of  the  eye,  a  twirl  of  the  fan,  or  a  gesture 
which  to  the  stolid  European  visitor  would  mean  nothing,  conveys  to  the  sighing  youth 
more  than  a  flood  of  words.  By  ten  o'clock  sedately-living  people  ought  in  Mexico  to 
be  asleep,  or  at  least  commencing  "  an  affair  of  outposts "  with  the  mosquitoes  behind  the 
curtains  of  his  stretcher  bed.  By  eleven  the  streets  are  qiiiet.  A  few  guitars  twang  from 
an  azotea,  or  the  flirtation  of  a  coquettish  senorita,  with  living  cocinjos,  or  fire-flies*  in 
her  hair,  are  the  only  signs  that  the  world  is  not  a-bed.  The  "  serenes  "  have  it  then  all 
to  themselves.  These  are  the  ^Mexican  night  watchmen  (p.  2!):]),  and  derive  their  name 
from  calling  out  the  hours  periodically,  and  generally  dwelling  on  the  last  words,  "  Las 
doce  ye  medio-tiempo  ser-e-no  !"  The  sereno  is  a  fitting  type  of  the  backward  state 
of  Mexico.  His  long  spear,  his  clumsy,  antique  lantern,  and  old-fashioned  rattle,  are 
all  bits  of  a  time  gone  by.  He  is  practically  useless,  for  though  he  occasionally 
captures  a  very  docile  thief,  he  more  frequently  doses  away  the  hours  of  night  in  some 
convent  or  church  portico,  only  waking  up  by  some  roystering  dandies  returning  home 
from  a  late  supper  or  an  early  breakfast  taking  liberties  with  his  person,  his  lantern,  or 
his  rattle.  Or  sometimes  he  will  shake  himself  out  of  an  uneasy  sleep,  roused  by  the 
great  clock  of  the  cathedral  striking  the  last  stroke  of  some  unknown  hour.  Then 
he  starts  up  with  unaccustomed  energy,  and  vociferates  in  his  long-drawn  treble  the 
"ser-e-no  "with  quadruple  drawl,  just  as  the  London  watchman  of  former  days,  when 
suddenly  awoke  from  his  slumbers,  alarmed  the  sleejjy  citizens  with  his  "  'clock  and  a 
fi-n-e  night  !" 

Tacubaya  is   a  place  where  rich  ^Mexicans    have  their  country  houses,  in  the  middle  of 
great,  badly-kept  gardens,  and    not  for  from  Tacubaya  is  Chapnltepec,  or  the  "  Grasshopjier 

*  A   beetle    (Ehitcr   noctUucus).    So  tright   is  the  light   emitted   that  two  or    tlu-ee  will  enable  print  to  bo 
-easily  read  at  night.      Southey  refers  to  it  when  he  describes  Madoc  using  them  as  lamps — 

"And  liy  the  light  two  fire-flics  gave. 
Kevealed  the  beauteous  features  of  his  guide." 
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^louutain."  At  Cliapnltepoc  the  great  lion  is  tha  A// it e/nities,*  ov  cypress  grovej  great  trees, 
their  branches  all  liaiiyinj^-  with  the  grey  Spanish  moss  f  (p.  297),  the  remains  of  likenesses 
of  two  Montezumas,  sculi^tured  by  the  Aztecs  on  the  side  of  the  solid  porphyry  hill,  and  the 
palace  which  the  ^  iceroy  Bernardo  de  Galvez  built  at  such  enormous  expense,  intending  it 
cither  for  a  jjalace  or  a  fortress,  or  rather  for  both.  The  Montezuma  sculpture,  some  Vandal 
of  a  viceroy,  or  the  priests  in  his  train,  thought  j^roper  to  destroy  as  far  as  he  could 
by  blasting  it  out  with  gunpowder ;  but  the  cypress  grove,  the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
voluptuous  court  of  the  Aztec  monarch,  who  had  a  palace  here,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
one,  still  ran  on  in  all  its  glory.  Some  of  the  trees  are  of  great  size.  One,  known  as 
Montezuma's  tree,  is  fort}'-eight  feet  in  circumference,  while  many  others  are  of  great  size, 
though  not  equal  to  the  Sequoia  of  California. 

Mexican  society  is  rather  stationary ;  yet  even  it  is  changing,  owing  to  the  advent  of 
railways,  and  other  modern  improvements,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  young  men 
now  go  to  Europe,  or  to  the  United  States,  for  their  education,  or  visit  that  w-orld  which 
is  so  much  older,  but  at  the  same  time  so  much  newer  than  that  in  which  they  live. 
One  ^Mexican  town  is  very  much  the  same  as  another.  Hence  the  sketch  of  the 
Plaza  of  Guadalajara  (p.  284)  may  serve  as  the  model  for  all  of  them,  the  life  on 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  preceding  pages.  As  in  other  Mexican  towns,  it  forms  the 
centre  of  out-door  life.  It  is  a  square  of  about  a  hundred  yards  each  way,  with  broad 
walks  round,  the  promenades  lined  with  orange-trees  and  provided  with  seats.  A 
fountain  ornaments  the  centre,  and,  as  usual,  the  cathedral  occupies  one  length  of  the 
whole  Plaza ;  while  the  Falacio,  or  State  House,  takes  up  the  side  opposite  the 
cathedral.  The  other  two  sides  ai-e  occupied  by  the  jjortales,  as  the  Guadalajarens  call  the 
covered  waj-,  formed  by  pillar-sui^ported  arches  over  the  pavement.J 

The  city  of,  Mexico,  of  which  we  gave  a  view  on  j).  288,  occupies  the  same  site, 
but  is  not  the  same  city  as  that  which  Cortes  first  saw  with  astonishment.  There 
have  been  frequent  attemjits  to  make  out  that  the  conquistadores'  accounts  of  the 
populous  state  of  Mexico  was,  owing  to  a  desire  to  magnify  their  victories  in  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen,  exaggerated.  But  travellers  who  have  carefully  investigated  the 
subject  have  very  generally  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  Solis  and  Gomara  were 
doubtless  liars,  as  were  a  few  others  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  But  the  real 
'■'  authorities "  have,  we  believe,  in  most  cases,  told  a  fairly  average  truthful  story. 
^\Tien  Cortes  first  saw  the  city  (p.  2.j1)  it  was  his  intention  to  have  preserved  it.  But 
finally  to  overcome  the  desperate  obstinacy  with  which  the  Aztecs  defended  their  capital, 
he  resolved  upon  its  utter  demolition.  He  was  grieved  to  destroy  it,  for,  as  he  said, 
"it  w'as  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  whole  world."  Slowly  he  moved  on  the  great 
teocalli  the  .5(1,000  Tlascalan  allies,  throwing  down  every  house,  and  filling  the  canals 
with  them.  TVlien  the  destruction  was  done,  only  one  poor  quarter  and  a  few  pyramids, 
too  large  for  immediate  demolition,  were  left  standing.  All  the  rest  was  ruins  and 
dead  bodies.  Though  the  site  had  many  disadvantages,  yet  Cortes  determined,  in  spite  of 
them    all,    to    erect    his    capital    on    the    spot    which    the    old    Mexicans  had    selected   more 

*  Or  Ahoehoetis  (Taxodlnm  disiichmi).  f  Titlandsia  nsncoides. 

X  Geiger:  "A  Prep  at  Mexico"  (1874),  p.  126. 
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from  necessity  than  choice,  for  he  remarkecV  that  "  the  city  of  Tenochlitlan  had  become  cele- 
hrated,  its   position  was  wonderful,   and    in  all  times  it   liad  been   considered  as   the  capital 
and  mother  of  all  these  provinces."     In   four  years,  by  the  forced  lal)ours  of  the  conquered 
78 
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Mexicans,  the  tine  new  Spanish  city  arose  on  the  fragments  of  the  old  Aztec  one. 
After  the  Lake  of  Zumpango  was  drained  oif  through  the  Desague  de  Huchuctoca — a 
low  pass  between  the  hills — Mexico,  which  in  Aztec  times  was  on  some  swampy  islands 
in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  stood  in  time  on  dry  land,  or  at  least  on  land  which  is 
at  the  surface  dry,  but  swampy  underneath.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ]\Iexico  is  a  grand 
city ;  but  neither  our  space  nor  our  inclination  will  enable  us  to  say  more  about  it  than 
that  it  is  a  Spanish  town  in  the  New  World,  which  has  been  described  a  hundred  times 
in  as  many  accessible  volumes,   to  all  or  any  of   v\hich  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  "  Common  People." 

The  Mestizoes  we  have  already  spoken  of.  "The  actual  Indians  form  separate  com- 
munities in  the  suburbs,  and  differ  but  little  from  their  fellows  in  the  villages,  where 
they  depend  on  agriculture.  Tliey  are  independent  after  their  fashion.  In  the  capital 
itself,  the  Indians  at  the  extremity  of  the  city  carry  on  the  same  occupations  a,s  did 
their  forefathers  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  They  seek  a  subsistence  in  the  swamps 
and  lakes,  and  on  their  sterile  shores.  Like  the  herons,  they  are  seen  wading  in  the 
ditches  which  transect  the  swamp,  catching  with  their  little  nets  white  fish,  frogs,  and 
axolotls,  that  strange  proteus  species*  forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  fish  and 
the  lizard.  In  small  canoes  they  row  along  the  broad  canals  and  sedgy  lakes,  collecting 
fish  and  frog  spawn,  fowl's  eggs,  water-cresses  or  water-lilies,  or  chase  the  aquatic  birds 
and  sandpipers  which  cover  the  lakes  and  these  shores  in  incredible  numbers.  In  addition 
they  plait  reed  mats,  boil  salt  from  the  water  of  the  salt  lakes,  increasing  their  store 
by  repeatedly  washing  saline  earths,  or  collecting  mdron  ieqiiesquite  in  the  fields,  which 
flourishes  after  the  rainy  season.  All  these  articles  of  commerce,  and  many  more — 
maize  variously  prepared,  fowls  dressed,  young  sandpipers,  humming-birds  in  little  cages 
of  grass,  earthenware,  baskets,  toys  of  wood  or  feathers,  gourds,  string,  cups,  &c. — they 
convey  to  the  market  of  Tlalteloclo,  which  three  centuries  since,  when  Cortes  first  marched 
into  the  capital  of  the  Aztecs,  was  so  large  that  30,000  persons  traded  there  daily." 

Creoles. 

The  word  "  Creole "  literally  means  native,  though  in  England  it  is  often  applied  to 
people  with  a  slight  dash  of  negro  blood,  and  in  the  "West  Indies  they  talk  of  a  Creole 
negro,  a  Creole  brown  man,  a  Creole  white,  Creole  mahogany,  or  Creole  pickles.  In  Mexico 
it  used  to  designate  a  white,  or  European  born  in  the  country.  In  Mexico  the  Creoles  form 
about  one-seventh  of  the  population,  and  constitute  the  real  intelligence  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  its  aristocracy.  In  appearance  the  Creole  apes  the  Spaniard  of  the  Old  World, 
but  at  once  his  physiognomy  betrays  to  the  stranger  who  has  ever  visited  Spain  that  though 
a  Spaniard  he  may  be,  he  is  one  of  the  New  World.  He  is  quick,  animated,  usually 
not    very    fresh     in    complexion,    early   arrives    at    maturity,    but     is     not    muscular,    and 

*  SlraJon  pisciformc.  It  preserves  the  giUs  of  early  life  throughout  its  entire  existence,  but  in  addition  possesses 
lungs.  In  confinement  it  wiU  often  lose  the  gills.  It  is  about  eight  or  nine  inches- long,  and  has  been  eaten  in 
!iIcx)C.o  from  the  earliest  date. 
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is  unfitted  for  a  long  contiiuiance  of  hiLoui-.  His  speech  has  all  the  quickness  of  the 
Southern  nations,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  endless  dumb  show,  which  is  peculiarly 
affected  by  the  Mexicans,  sometimes  as  an  emphasis  to  what  is  said,  sometimes  as  a 
commentary.  Like  the  Mestizo,  the  Creole  is  passionate,  and  easily  moved,  but,  unlike 
him,  he  is  able  to  govern  his  emotions,  and  soon  regains  his  equanimity.  Unlike  the 
Italians  or  Portuguese,  treachery  is  foreign  to  his  nature.  If  he  desires  vengeance,  he 
executes  it  openly  with  his  own  hand,  and  would  never  dream  of  hiring  bravoes  or 
bandits  to  murder  his  enemy.  He  is  not  so  apt  to  use  the  knife  as  the  Mestizo,  and 
then  only  as  the  result  of  passion,  or  in  what  he  considers  the  regular  course  of  a 
kind  of  irregular  duel.  He  is  vain,  thoughtless,  and  fond  of  enjoyment,  and  apt  to  value 
himself  rather  more  highly  than  the  rest  of  the  world  does;  but  at  the  same  time, 
even  when  quite  uneducated,  is  endowed  with  a  natural  refinement  and  politeness  which 
favourably  impress  the  stranger  who  first  comes  into  contact  with  him.  He  has  all 
the  faults  and  most  of  the  virtues  of  the  Spaniard,  and  to  these  he  has  superadded  a  few 
vices  peculiarly  his  own.  But  as  our  space  is  too  short  to  speak  of  his  merits,  we 
shall  leave  his  failings  to  the  reader's  imagination  or  to  other  narrators.  "  A 
fertile  country,  producing,  almost  unasked,  a  clear  sky,  a  mild  climate,  where  the 
hardships  of  winter  are  unknown,  have  spoiled  this  Creole,  and  rendered  him  more 
indolent  and  thoughtless  than  his  trans-marine  relations ;  but  he  has  retained  the  liveli- 
ness, the  excitability,  and  the  romantic  sentiments  of  the  latter.  The  Spaniaixl  is  essen- 
tially conservative ;  the  Mexican  Creole  is  for  progress,  he  is  liberal  and  tolerant  even 
in  religious  matters,  while  the  Spaniard  never  quits  the  established  forms  in  Church  and 
State.  The  Spaniard  labours  perseveringh-,  seeks  also  to  profit,  and  saves  what  he  has 
earned  for  old  age.  The  IMexicau  earns  with  facility,  and  just  as  easily  lets  it  slip 
through  his  fingers.  He  seeks  to  enjoy  the  fleeting  moment,  and  leaves  Providence  to 
care   for  the  future." 

The     PllOLETAKI-iXS. 

Mexico,  long  before  it  became  independent,  had  developed  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  Europe's  most  doubtful  side.  Beggars,  idlers,  and  rogues  of  every  typo  flourished 
there  exceedingly  two  centuries  ago,  and  from  the  rankness  of  their  growth  at  the  present 
time  seem  likely  to  go  on  prospering.  The  lazzaroni  of  Italy  are  represented  by  the 
leperos,  or  pelados,  who,  so  far  from  being  the  victims  of  misfortune,  choose  this  calling, 
and  look  upon  themselves  almost  in  the  light  of  "professional  persons."  In  a  thinly 
populated  country  like  Mexico,  endowed  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  fine  climate,  there  ought  to 
be  no  idlers,  and  no  men  in  lack  of  bread.  But  it  is  just  these  causes  which  produce  the 
^Mexican  lazzaroni.  He  can  get  a  bounteous  living  by  a  little  labour;  but  he  can  exist  on 
still  less,  and  accordingly  prefers  the  latter  alternative.  "With  him  it  is  better  to  walk 
than  to  run,  better  to  stand  still  than  to  walk,  better  yet  to  sit  than  to  stand,  and  best 
of  all  to  lie  asleep  in  the  shade.  And  this  the  lepero  does.  He  is,  after  all,  if  not 
a  good  citizen,  a  happy  man,  and  casuists  are  not  wanting  who  declare  the  individual's 
first  duty  is  to  himself,  his  second  to  the  State.  The  lepero  has  no  spare  wardrobe,  hence 
he  requires  to  lock  nothing  up,  and  is  not  troubled  with  luggage  to  impede  the  movement 
of  his  quarters  when  the  last  gets  socially  too  hot  for  him.      Occasionally  he  will  own  a 
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spare  sliirt — in  order  to  pawn  or  stake  it.  Shoes  he  has  none — they  are  only  impediments 
to  flight  when  he  is  caught  picking  a  eaballero's  pocket — but  he  has,  unless  in  very  bad 
link,  a  fi-(i:((il(i,  or  coarse  cloth,  which  serves  as  blanket  all  the  night,  and  as  a  garment 
all  the  day.  Finally,  when  he  dies,  natui-ally  or  by  the  knife  of  an  irritated  acquaintance, 
the  frazdda  serves  as  winding-sheet :  a  cord  is  tied  round  the  rag-shrouded  corpse,  and  it  is 
buried  forthwith. 

But  the  lepero  is  outwardly  a  pious  man  :  most  Mexican  rogues  are.  He  wears  a  rosary 
with  a  cross  or  a  scapula  round  his  neck,  and  invariably  attends  church  festivals,  and  never 
neglects  mass,  for  there  the  sjx'culator  on  the  contents  of  other  people's  pockets  finds  his 
great  reward.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  a  skilful  pickpocket  of  this  type  on  his  knees  at 
mass.  He  is  seemingly  the  most  devout  of  vagabonds.  He  neither  looks  to  the  right  nor 
left :  his  eyes  are  solely  for  the  prayer-book.  Nevertheless  he  is  intent  on  business,  and, 
as  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  him  may  afterwards  discover  to  their  loss, 
the  hand  holding  the  missal  is  skilfully  made  of  wax,  while  the  legitimate  members  are 
busily  employed  under  the  shield  of  the  ample  cloak  in  ransacking  their  pockets.  If 
married,  the  lepero  lives  in  some  den  or  other  in  the  suburbs ;  if  single,  he  passes 
the  night  under  a  church  porch,  until  the  pulque  shop  is  open  in  the  morning.  If 
in  fundsj  he  treats  himself  to  liquor  ;  if  not,  he  tries  to  induce  others  to  do  so ;  if  both 
fail,  he  pawns  his  spare  shirt  or  the  pocket-handkerchief  which  he  never  uses,  but  always 
likes  to  keep  in  reserve,  as  a  good  pawning  article,  against  emergencies.  Then  he  buys  a 
cigar,  manages  to  get  some  breakfast,  and  holds  counsel  with  himself  as  to  the  district  which 
for  that  day  he  shall  honour  with  his  presence.  The  lej)eros  do  not  all  steal — directly. 
Some  lead  blind  men  about  the  streets,  and  in  more  senses  than  one  take  care  of  the 
funds.  Others  beg  at  the  doors  of  churches,  or  liang  about  the  tavei-n  or  coffee-house 
doors,  or  pick  up  the  stumps  of  the  cast-away  cigars.  These  they  manufacture  into 
cigarettes,  and  as  the  State  monopolises  the  sale  of  toliacco,  dispose  of  them  secretly  to 
impecunious  smokers.  But  the  majority  are  chevaliers  d'liidusilrie.  The  market-place  is 
the  spot  where  they  most  do  congregate,  and  a  crowd  their  market.  At  the  day's  end 
they  dispose  of  their  plunder  to  certain  "  fences,''  who  keep  a  huratillo,  or  bazaar,  for 
the  purchase  and  disposal  of  such  ill-gotten  goods.  These  are  the  lowest  order  of  leperos. 
But  above  the  mm  calottes  are  others,  who  wear  shoes^  sometimes  a  jacket,  and  possibly 
even  now  and  then  a  clean  shirt :  but  otherwise  they  are  much  the  same.  They  are  hawkers 
ostensibly,  thieves  in  reality,  and  are  frequently,  in  addition,  spies  of  the  brigands,  employed 
to  ascertain  the  time  travellers  are  likely  to  leave,  and  what  is  the  probable  value  of  the 
property  they  carry  with  them.  Last  of  all,  there  is  a  class — small  it  must  be  allowed — 
who  absolutely  work,  and  unless  under  strong  provocation  do  not  steal.  They  are  proud  of 
the  latter  fact,  though  at  the  same  time  diffident  as  to  their  powers  of  continuing  in  the 
way  of  humhra  de  hicn,  or  morality.  "God  be  thanked,"  they  will  say,  "hitherto  we  have 
not  wandered  from  the  right  path  ;  who  can  tell  whether  we  shall  continue  so  ? "  and  he 
would  be  a  rash  man  who  essayed  the  task.  These  men  are  often  porters  (cargadores)^ 
messengers,  water-carriers  (aquadores),  and  so  on,  and  now  and  then  they  even  end  by 
becoming  wealthy  peasants  or  shopkeepers.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  street  porter  is,  it 
must  be  said,  an  arrant  rogue — lazy,  dishonest,  and  a  gambler  to  his  very  last  coin.     He  is, 
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moreover,  an  impudent  scamp;  he  will  make  love  to  the  nursery-maids,  and  even  kiss  his 
iiaiul  in  mock  gallantry  to  their  mistresses  in  the  balconies.  The  water-carrier  is  a  better 
type.  He  is  more  industrious  and  held  in  greater  consideration.  He  knows  the  secrets  of 
every  house,  is  the  cook's  gossip  and  the  chambermaid's  message-carrier,  while  even  the 
Senora  herself  will  consult  him  when  she  is  about  to  change  her  servants,  as  she  would 
do  the  baker's  or  butcher's  man  in  more  northern  latitudes.  When  the  towns  are  flooded, 
as  frequently  happens  during  the  tropical  rains^  the  porters  are  employed  to  carry  people 
across  them.  This  is  their  harvest-time  and  the  harvest-time  also  of  their  confederates.  They 
will  secrete  themselves  on  balconies  and  roofs,  and  with  a  hook  attached  to  a  line  skilfully 
detach  the  mounted  victim's  hat  or  cloak,  and  disappear  before  the  plundered  man  can 
reach  dry  land  and  look  out  for  the  police.  The  wandering  cobblers  (remendores)  are 
also  Proletarians,  while  a  worse  class  still  are  the  pettifogging  lawyers,  croupiers  iu 
gambling-houses,  assistants  at  horse-races,  cock-fights,  and  rascality  generally.  They  are 
usually  Creoles  who  have  by  vice  gradually  sunk  down  to  the  lowest  depths,  illustrating 
the  Mexican  proverb,  which  says  of  these  youths.  El  imdre  comercianie,  el  hijo  jM^eante,  el 
nieto  mendicante — "The  father  a  merchant,  the  son  a  walking  gentleman,  the  grandson  a 
beggar."  Their  shifts,  roguery,  and  character  need  not  be  further  described,  as,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  they  are  simjjly  those  with  which  the  reader  must  be  familiar  if 
he  has  ever  been  unfortunate  enough  to  come  into  contact  with  a  similar  class  in  Europe. 
They  are  all  the  same.* 

There  are  a  good  number  of  foreigners  in  Mexico,  chiefly  French,  American,  English, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  mostly  emploj'ed  in  commerce  or  mining.  The  Ei-ench  are 
best  liked,  the  English  less  so,  and  the  Americans  least  of  all.  Some  of  the  Austrians  and 
Belgians,  who  came  in  Maximilian's  train,  are  now  numbered  among  the  street  beggars  of 
the  large  cities.     Such  is  the  fate  of  the  last  cunqnisiadores. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Mexico  :    Its  Commerce  aj^d  its  Prospects. 


That  Mexico  is  surpassingly  rich  in  everything  that  can  make  a  country  wealthy  is  stating 
a  mere  truism.  It  is  far  richer  than  India,  which  is  a  poor  country,  and  in  resources 
it  can  compete  with  the  best  portions  of  the  United  States.  There  is  nothing  which 
the  land  cannot  be  made  to  yield,  while  its  position — between  two  seas — ought  to  attract 
to  it  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Its  mines  are  rich  but  not  half  wrought;  coal  even 
is  believed  to  exist.  In  addition  to  every  product  of  warm  countries  its  crops  comprise 
wheat  in  the  temperate  or  sub-Alpine  regions,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  Here  is  a 
great  table-land,  enjoying  the  most  perfect  of  climates,  and  composed,  for  the  most  part, 

*  In  some  works  the  Jarochos  (pronounced  Tcharotchos)  are  described  as  tlie  5Iexican  g)"psics.  Tliis  is  an 
error :  the  name  is  simply  that  applied  to  the  natives  of  the  East  Coast  generally.  Sartorius :  "  Jlexico,"  pp.  6 
and  141—154. 
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of  the  most  fruitful  of  soils.      The   Tierra    Fria    has  fine   timber;    the    Tierra    Caliente  all 
kinds  of  tropical  crops. 

Some  of  the  products  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Among  them  maize  must  take  a  front  rank,  as  three,  and  even  four  good  crops  can  be 
obtained  annually  in  many  districts,  while  in  all  parts  of  the  country  it  thrives  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  yield  is  sometimes  five  hundred-fold.  It  constitutes,  with  beans  and 
chilies,  the  almost  exclusive  food  of  the  Indians.  Wheat  yields  sixty-fold,  and  rice  about 
forty-five.  lu  1S73,  the  cotton  crop  of  Sinaloa  comprised  5.50,000  lbs.,  and  in  1S72 
that  of  the  district  of  San  Juan  Evangelista  1,312,104  lbs.  The  coffee  of  Colima, 
which  yields  about  31,000  lbs.  annually,  is  reported  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  Costa  Rica, 
while  that  of  A^era  Cruz  is  also  held  in  high  esteem.  The  great  cacao  centre  is  Oajaca, 
where  the  plant  yields  three  yearly  crops,  and  this  renders  its  cultivation  the  most  profitable 
in  the  State.  Sugar  is  made  in  large  quantities  at  Vera  Cruz,  while  the  Vera  Cruz 
and  Tabasco  tobacco  is  quite  equal  to  the  finest  of  the  Cuban  brands.  Altogether,  the  annual 
value  of  the  food  crops  of  Mexico  may  be  estimated  at  about  58,000,000  dollars,  and  all 
the  agricultural  products  at  110,000,000  dollars.  But  the  mineral  resources  of  Mexico 
have  gained  for  it  the  widest  reputation.  The  Cerro  del  Mercado,  in  Durango,  is  said  to 
be  one  vast  mass  of  iron.  Its  other  metalliferous  deposits  are  believed,  with  the  exception 
of  tliose  of  Peru,  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  About  500  tons  of  silver  and  lA  tons  of 
gold  are  annually  exported.  From  1521  to  IbOo,  2,027,952,000  dollars'  worth  of  the  precious 
metals  were  exported  from  Mexico;  from  1S03  to  1810,  101,000,000  dollars;  from  1810  to 
1826— the  year  of  independence— 180,000,000,  in  all,  2,368,952,000.  As  yet,  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  are  not  half  developed.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  many 
of  the  best  mines  were  deserted,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  foreign  capitalists  to 
reclaim  them.  It  has  been  estimated  that  up  to  1S70,  altogether  some  4-, 200,000,000 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Alexico.  The 
seven  principal  mines  of  San  Luis  Potosi  alone  produced  in  1868  silver  to  the  value  of 
2,176,899  dollars  28  cents.  The  State  of  Sinaloa  is  dotted  with  silver  mines,  and  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  country  there  are  rich  deposits  either  being  worked,  or  wliieh,  when 
the  country  gets  more  settled,  will  be  developed.  During  the  colonial  days,  the  Mexican 
mines  were  Crown  property,  let  out  to  private  individuals  on  the  agreement  that  those 
who  worked  them  would  pay  one-fifth  of  the  yield  to  the  Crown.  "When  the  country 
became  independent,  the  mines  were  declared  public  property,  and  the  owners  were  only 
required  to  pay  a  small  royalty  to  the  Treasury.  Even  this  was  afterwards  al)olished,  and 
accordingly  at  the  present  time  any  one  can  obtain  permission  to  work  a  certain  amount 
of  mining  ground  by  right  of  "denouncing"  and  recording  his  discovery.  In  addition 
to  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  tin,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  various  precious  stones,  marbles, 
porphjTy,  jasper,  alabaster,  sulphur,  and  other  mineral  products  are  found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance. 

Among  the  animals  found  in  the  neighbouring  seas  may  be  mentioned  the  pearl 
oyster  {Avicula  margaratifercC),  which  is  extensively  fished  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  California.  In  1873,  636  divers  were  employed  in  this  business,  and  the  value  of  the 
shells  obtained  was  112,030  dollars,  and  of  the  pearls  61,300  dollars. 
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The  staple  articles  of  export  are  silver  and  gold  (coined),  silver  and  copper  ores,  cochinoal, 
indigo,  and  other  dyestuffs,  cabinet  and  timber  woods,  sisal  hemp,  &c.,  while  cotton,  linen, 
woollen,  and  silk  faln-ics,  unwrought-iron,  machinery,  hardware,  provisions,  &c.,  are  imported. 
It  receives  most  of  its  imjiorts  from  Great  Britain  ;  indeed,  more  tlian  twice  those  from  the 
United  States  and  France,  which  come  next.  In  1S70  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  estimated  to  be  worth  £576,814,  and  the  exports  to  us  ±663,132.  Systematic  smuggling- 
is,  however,  so  extensively  carried  on,  that  accuracy  in  the  commercial  returns  cannot  be 
expected.  In  1S72-73  the  revenue  was  1 1,-'333,926  dollars  50  cents,  and  the  expenditure 
20,93'j,363  dollars  S!)  cents.  At  present  both  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  greater,  though 
we  have  no  very  accurate  returns,  but  the  above  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  one 
year  with  another.  The  national  debt  must  be  large,  but  there  is  no  official  return  of  it. 
In  1S71  it  was  estimated  at  £81,000,000.  The  liabilities  contracted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  have  been  repudiated  in  toto,  and,  practically,  it  would  in  the  end  be  no  great 
loss  to  any  one  were  a  similar  course  adopted  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  national  indebted- 
ness. The  creditors  could  then  know  for  certain  what  had  become  of  the  money  they 
had  ali'eady  practically  lost,  while  national  honour,  au  intangible  entity  which  has  rarely 
troubled  Mexico,  need  present  no  obstacle  to  this  not  altogether  novel  method  of  paying  old 
debts  and  new.  There  is  a  standing  army  of  over  22,000  men,  which  cost  in  1872-73 
10,252,522  dollars.  Education  is  in  a  tolerably  advanced  state,  and  is  year  by  year,  through 
the  energy  of  the  Government  and  of  private  individuals,  getting  more  widely  spread ;  but 
female  instruction  is  still  much  neglected. 

Its  Prospects. 

Being  unendowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and,  moreover,  not  wishing  to  give 
unnecessary  offence,  the  writer  of  these  lines  prefers  not  to  forecast  the  Mexican  horoscope. 
Still,  it  is  no  rashness  to  venture  the  belief  that  eventually  Mexico  will  form  part  of  the 
United  States.  Endless  political  disturbances,  ignorance  of  the  first  elements  of  political 
economy,  an  absence  of  public  spirit,  venal  officials,  and  ruffianly  politicians,  all  war  against 
the  unhappy  land.  A  nation  industrious  at  home,  developing  all  its  internal  resources, 
might,  could  such  a  thing  be  jiossible,  exist  and  even  progress  in  spite  of  such  ideas.  But 
when  the  majority  of  the  Mexicans  neither  themselves  cultivate  commerce,  nor  care  for  others 
developing  their  riches  for  them,  then,  in  this  working-day  world,  it  is  imjjossible  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  Mexico  very  long  as  an  independent  country. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

The  West  Indies  :  A  General  Sketch. 


If  the  reader  casts  his  eye  over  the  map  of  North  America,  he  will  be  struck  with  the 
creseent-like  indentation  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent  called  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Stretching  across  the  mouth  of  this  gulf,  from  near  the  southern  point  of 
Cuba,   is  a   rough  curve  on  to   near  the   Gulf  of    Paria,   in   Venezuela;  and   then   westward 
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and  northward  along  the  shore  to  the  Paraguana  Peninsula,  an  immense  number  of 
broken  islands  and  islets  familiar  to  every  person  as  the  "  West  Indies."  They  were  so 
called  from  a  belief  of  Columbus  that  he  had  lit  upon  a  portion  of  India  when  he  first 
sighted  them ;  but  they  are  also  (with  the  exception  of  the  Bahamas)  styled  the  Antilles, 
from  another  similar  error.  Long  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  a  land  called  Antill-.v 
was  fabled  to  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Azores ;  and  when  Columbus  returned  the  cos- 
mographers  affirmed  that  these  must  be  the  Autilla  that  the  world  had  so  long  dreamt  of; 
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and  it  is  certain  that  long  before  any  link  on  the  Caribbean  chain  of  islands  was  dis- 
covered, Cuba  and  Hayti,  the  largest  among  the  earliest  known  of  them,  xvere  so  called. 
They  are  usually  divided  into  four  groups:  (1)  the  Bahamas,  or  Lucayos,  on  the 
north;  (i)  the  Greater  Antilles,  or  Leeward  Islands,  so  called  from  the  prevailing 
directions  of  the  winds,  comprising  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico;  (3)  the 
Lower  Antilles,  Caribbean,  or  Windward  Islands— all  small  isles,  with  the  exception  of 
Trinidad,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  and  (1)  the  Leeward  Isles  of  th.e 
Spaniards,  which  are  a  series  of  small  ones  lying  off  the  Venezuelan  coast.  In  all 
there  are  about  forty-five  largish  isles,  and  an  immense  number  which  are  mere  rocky 
islets,  coral  reefs,  or  sandbanks.  The  entire  area  is  91,7115  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 3  ,85.5,000.  All  of  the  larger  northern  islands,  and  .^ome  of  the  smaller  ones, 
79 
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are  traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  running  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and 
sending  prolongations  down  to  the  shore  on  either  side.  Trinidad  is  crossed  from  east 
to  west  by  two  chains,  which  are  prolongations  of  the  Andes  of  Venezuela,  and  the 
group  from  Granada  to  St.  Eustatius  exhibit  volcanic  craters.  Indeed,  several  of  the 
isles  in  this  region  have,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Bryce,  been  in  eruption  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ;  while  the  entire  group  is  subject  to  earthquakes.  It  is 
probable  that  the  West  Indian  islands  are  merely  broken  remnants  of  a  great  mass 
of  land  at  one  time  connected  with  America  as  far  north  as  the  Bermudas,  down  to 
the  most  southern  of  the  present  isles,  and  which  got  disrupted  and  sunk.  Coral 
reefs  encircle  the  shores  of  most  of  the  islands,  and  raised  shell  beds  are  also  seen, 
leading  to  the  belief  that  in  comparatively  recent  geological  periods  there  has  been  a 
gradual  raising  of  the  whole  group,  and  that  if  this  elevation  had  continued,  the  West 
Indies  might  have  again  closed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  formed  a  broad  moun- 
tainous division  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  instead  of  the  present  narrow  and 
comparatively  flat  Isthmus  of  Panama.  !Many  of  the  islands  are  encircled  with  a  low 
malarious  belt,  but  the  ground  generally  rises  inland,  increasing  in  healthiness  with  its 
elevation,  until,  on  the  highest  points,  as  on  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica,  the  climate 
is  almost  European.  The  regular  alternation  of  the  sea  breezes  during  the  day,  and  the 
land  wind  at  night,  gives  a  pleasant  variety,  and  maintains  a  healthy  equilibrium.  The 
summer  is  from  May  till  October,  when  the  temperature  is  about  80°  Fahrenheit.  Heavy 
rains  fall  from  October  to  December,  and  in  August  there  are  often  hurricanes,  which, 
however,  seldom  touch  Cuba  or  the  more  Southern  isles.  "  The  trade  winds  blow  from 
the  north-east  and  east  from  December  to  March,  when  they  decline  south-east,  and 
are  succeeded  by  calms  in  the  height  of  summer.^'  All  the  tropical  products  abound, 
while  the  woods  swarm  with  animal  life,  and  the  sea  wuth  fish,  and,  above  all,  with 
that  favourite  reptile,  the  turtle.  The  Carib  aborigines*  are  now  extinct  on  all  the 
isles  except  Trinidad,  where  a  few  still  exist.  Politically,  the  West  Indies  may  be 
divided  as  follows : — (1)  One  island,  Hispaniola,  or  Hayti,  is  independent,  and  divided 
between  two  republics.  (2)  The  following  are  British : — Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  St.  Vincent,  Bahamas,  Tobago,  Grenada,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Montserrat,  St. 
Kitts,  Nevis,  Tortola  (Virgin  Isles),  and  Bermuda.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of 
smaller  isles,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — The  Bahama  group — Abaco  (Great  and 
Little),  Bahama,  Eleuthera,  Andros,  New  Providence,  Cat  Island,  Watling,  Guanahani,  or 
San  Salvador,  Long  Island,  Crooked  Island,  Caicos,  Turks  Island,  Exuma,  Aicklin, 
Imagua,  Mariguana,  in  addition  to  coral  reefs  and  rocks ;  the  Virgin  group,  comjirising 
Culebra,  Bieque,  Normand,  St.  Pieter,  Virgin  Gorda,  Anegada,  Sombrero,  and  numerous 
smaller  ones,  such  as  Salt,  Cooper's,  Ginger,  Guana,  &c.,  Seal  Island,  Anguila,  Anguileta, 
Barbuda ;  the  Grenadines,  such  as  Bequia,  Canaguan,  Cariacou ;  and  Cayman  (Great  and 
Little),  dependencies  of  Jamaica.  The  entire  area  of  the  British  isles  is  13,103  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  under  1,000,000.  (3)  The  Spanish  islands  are  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  south  of  Cuba,  in  area  46,250  square  miles,  and  ^ith  a  popu- 
lation   of    2,000,570.       (1)  The    French    have    Guadaloupe,    Martinique,    the    northern    part 

•  "  Races  of  Mankind,"  Vol.  I.  p.  265. 
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of  St.  Martin,  Marie  Galante,  St.  Bartholomew,  which  they  lx)ught  from  Sweden,  and 
the  small  isles,  called  Desirade  and  Saintes  group,  in  all  902  square  miles,  and  294,000 
people.  (5)  The  Danes  own  St.  Thomas  (the  principal  town  of  which,  Charlotte  Amalie, 
is  figured  on  p.  305),  Santa  Crux,  St.  John,  and  Crab  Island,  comprising  I'JO  square  miles, 
and  a  population  numbering  4G,000.  (6)  The  Dutch  have  St.  Kustatius,  Saba,  Cura5oa, 
Oruba,  Buen-Ayre,  and  the  south  part  of  St.  Martin  Island,  an  area  of  591  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  36,000 ;  while  (7)  the  Venezuelan  Government  claim  Margarita,  Coche, 
Tortuga,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  which  are  mere  roeklets.  To  these  notes,  for 
which  we  owe  our  obligations  to  our  esteemed  friend  the  late  Dr.  Bryce,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  division  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles  is  not  only  a  geographical  but 
a  geological  one.  Most  of  the  Greater  Antilles  present  lofty  granitic  mountains,  though 
in  Jamaica  there  are  many  calcareous  hills ;  while  the  Lesser  Antilles,  as  a  whole,  are 
chiefly  of  coral  formation  or  volcanic  origin.  All  of  the  West  Indies,  owing  to  the 
richness  of  the  tropical  vegetation,  have  a  pleasing  appearance ;  but  it  is  in  the  larger 
ones,  like  Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  Cuba,  that  are  found  really  fine  landscapes.  Here  the 
steep,  rugged  mountains,  broken  by  gorges,  and  closed  in  by  magnificent  forest,  strike 
the  eye  of  the  voyager,  wearied  with  the  endless  sea,  as  something  perhaps  even  finer  than 
they  are;  but  it  is  only  when  we  wander  through  these  umbrageous  tropical  woods  that 
Jill  the  richness  and  glory  of  the  Antilles  enter  fully  into  our  minds. 

To  describe  all  these  isles  separately  would  be  a  tedious,  and,  indeed,  a  useless  task. 
Nor  shall  we  attempt  it.  We  shall  simply  devote  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  a  brief 
description  of  Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  Cuba,  as  res})ectively  the  type  of  the  British,  independent, 
and  Spanish  isles,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  ones  having  many  features  common  to 
the  others,  while  the  Venezuelan  group  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  Venezuela. 
Habits  and  ways  of  thought  are,  moreover,  much  the  same  all  over  the  Antilles,  though  local 
prejudices  and  interests  may  magnify  the  wants,  resources,  and  grievances  of  particular 
islands  into  an  importance  which  the  world,  viewing  them  from  another  standpoint,  cannot 
be  expected  to  apj)reciate. 

Jamaica.* 

Once  on  a  time  Jamaica,  or  Xayamaca — "  the  land  of  wood  and  water,"  of  which  the 
■common  name  is  a  corruption — was  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  of  all  the  English 
colonies.  The  land  is  still  among  the  most  fertile  on  the  earth — that  no  social  changes  can 
affect — but  the  people  have  fallen  away  from  their  former  opulence.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  Indian  islands,  being  nearly  150  miles  long,  by  io  miles  broad,  and  contains  an  area 
■of  4,256  square  miles,  and  a  population  numbering,  at  the  last  census,  506,15-i.     It  was  one 

*  " rarliamentary  Reports  on  the  Colonial  Possessions,"  Sessions  1S7.5,  1876,  1S77.  Sewoll:  "Ordeal  of  Free 
Labour  in  the  West  Indies."  Kingsley  :  "At  Last:  A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies;"'  "  The  West  India  Sketch 
Book."  Gosse:  "  Natural  History  of  Jamaica."  Hans  Sloane  and  Browne's  works  on  the  s:\me  subject.  "Letters 
from  Jamaica,"  an  anonjTnous  work,  so  admirably  graphic,  that  the  learned  judge,  whose  work  it  is  understood  to 
be,  need  hare  no  hesitation  in  putting  his  name  on  the  title  page.  CErsted :  "  Skildring  af  Xaturen  paa 
Jamaica."  Tomer:  "Geographical  Magazine,"  1874,  iicc.  I  have  also  incorporated  some  pass.iges  of  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Standard  newspaper,  describing  the  present  political  condition  of  the  colony. 
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of  the  earliest  outlying  portions  of  America  discovered  by  Coluni])us  in  1191.  Ho  called 
it  St.  Jago,  and  under  that  name  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  1  oOy  ; 
but  in  1G55  it  was  captured  by  the  Englishj  and  in  1670  formally  ceded  to  us.  It  is 
intersected  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  reaching  in  places  an  altitude  of  between  7,000 
and  8,000  feet,  their  general  trend  being  from  east  to  west,  lloughly  speaking,  these  moun- 
tains may  bo  said  to  divide  the  island  into  two  halves,  known  respectively  as  the  north  side 
and  south  side.  Extensive  plains,  lagoons,  and  marshes  characterise  the  latter  division, 
while  the  north  is  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  rivers  and  streams — none  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Elack  River,  are  navigable,  even  for  small  craft — and  by  the 
wild  grandeur  of  its  mountain  torrents,  rugged  cliffs,  and  bays  embosomed  in  rich  fertile 
vegetation. 

The  climate,  on  account  of  the  varied  altitude  of  the  surface,  is  not  the  same  in  every 
part  of  the  island.  The  north  is,  take  it  all  in  all,  more  salubrious  than  the  south.  In  the 
plains  the  heat  is  intense,  while  in  the  mountain  districts,  such  as  at  the  military  station 
of  Newcastle,  in  the  Blue  Mountains  (p.  309),  the  temperature  occasionally  sinks  as  low 
as  GO'^  or  70^.  There  is,  however,  little  variation  between  one  season  and  another,  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  during  the  sjjring  and  autumn  "  rains "  iu  May  and  October.  "  The  advent 
of  '  the  seasons,''  as  they  are  called,  is,  to  the  experienced  eye,  easily  foretold  by  the 
increased  numlier  of  fire-flies  and  mosquitoes,  which  seem  '  to  smell  the  rain  afar  oflV  and 
by  the  appearance  in  the  sky,  often  some  time  before,  of  light,  cirrus  clouds,  which  the 
negroes  not  inajjtly  nor  uni^oetically  denominate  'rain  seeds.'  The  sky  grows  dense  with 
visible  vapours  for  some  days  before  the  showers  fall.  As  the  clouds  gather  the  coruscations 
of  lig-litning  become  more  constant  and  vivid  at  nightfall.  The  rains  then  set  in  every 
day,  and  continue  for  a  succession  of  days,  falling  at  regular  periods  iu  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  vernal  showers  descend  amid  lightning  and  thunder,  and  those  of  the  autumn 
come  with  heavy  gusts  of  wind  and  storm.  In  the  mountains  the  rains  are  earlier  and 
heavier  than  in  the  lowland  country."*  j\Iany  of  the  rivers  are  almost  empty  during  the 
dry  season,  while,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rio  Miuo,  during  the  rains  they  are  fierce  mountain 
torrents  which  carry  everything  before  them.  During  "  the  seasons "  the  rains  in  the 
mountains  "  bring  the  gullies  down,"  as  it  is  called,  and  the  wild  avalanche  of  water  bursts 
its  baidvs  and  floods  the  plains,  breaking  up  roads,  washing  away  bridges  and  houses, 
drowning  horses  and  cattle  on  their  pastures,  sweeping  away  fields  of  cane  and  Indian  corn, 
anil,  in  a  word,  carrying  ruin  and  desolation  in  their  path.  Such  a  flood  was  that  of  1808. 
On  the  other  hand,  1809  was  a  year  of  drought,  while  1870  was  almost  as  disastrous  as  that 
of  1868.  Between  Lucca  and  Green  Island  all  the  bridges  were  swept  away,  and  150  acres 
of  mountain  land  "  came  down  with  a  run."  In  other  places  the  accumulation  of  water 
was  enough  to  float  a  frigate.  Landslips  were  of  common  occurrence,  houses  were  caused 
to  slide  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  hills,  and  trees  travelled  in  the  same  way  rooted 
in  the  moving  mass  of  soil. 

Everything  in  Jamaica  bears  an  aspect  of  decayed   grandeur.       Kingston   is    the    chief 
town,  but  a  town  which  has  not  inaptly  been  described  as  one  which  has  lost  its  self  respect. 

*  Introductory  remarks  to  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  E.xhibition  of  the  Jamaica  Society  of  Arts,"  1S5.5,  p.  27. 
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"  It  looks  what  it  is  "  remarked  an  American  who  visited  it  some  years  ago ;  "  a  place  where 
mouev  has  been  made,  but  can  be  made  no  more.  It  is  used  up,  and  cast  aside  as  useless." 
St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish  Town,  was  for  long  the  sleepy — the  all  but  dead — 
capital  of  the  island.  Once  it  was  the  seat  of  a  gay  Viceregal  Court,  the  home  of  wealth, 
learning,  and  wisdom.  Now  it  is  a  stranger  to  all  these  things.  "  Long-tailed  pigs  wander 
about  the  streets;    carrion   crows  pick  up  garbage  in   its  once  tlironged   thoroughfares,  and 


i   " 


VIEW    Of    NEWCASTLE:.    IN    THE    ifl.LE    MWL  .-sTaiins,    j.^.n.-m.,t. 


at  the  back  of  the  handsome  square,  where  King's  House  is  situated,  the  negroes  have  built 
their  shingled  huts."  Everything  connected  with  it  has  been  long  dull  and  languid,  and  is  still 
duller  now,  when  even  the  dispirited  officials  are  gone,  and  with  them  the  occasional  balls 
which,  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between,  used  to  waken  the  echoes  in  the  old  ball-room 
of  Government  House,  only  to  render  the  contrast  more  marked,  and  the  solitude  more 
appalling.  "  Yet,  wandering  through  its  deserted  streets,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  aft<?r  all 
there  was  a  time  when  Spanish  Town  was  indeed  a  city.  The  very  houses,  albeit  they  are 
tumbling  to  pieces,  have  an  air  of  aristocracy  about  them  to  which  those  in  Kingston  have 
no  pretension :  and  what  we  seek  in  vain  in  every  other  part  of  the  colony,  viz.,  traces  of 
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its  ancient  grandeur^  we  find  in  St.  Jago  dg  la  ^'ega.  Looking  at  the  antiquated  mansions, 
with  the  numbers  still  on  their  doors,  we  can  imagine  the  days  when  governors,  and  bishops, 
and  judges  held  high  festival  within.  What  visions  of  jerked  hog,  and  black  crab,  and 
turtle  soup,  and  old  madeira  does  the  sight  of  these  produce  !  What  pictures  do  they  conjure 
up  of  those  wicked  old  times  when  aides-de-camp  used  to  ride  alligatoi-s  through  the  streets, 
when  admirals  used  to  give  balls  to  the  brown  girls,  when  vice  in  every  shape  was  more 
reputable  than  it  is  at  present."  * 

Spanish  Town  in  the  past,  and  Spanish  Town  at  present,  gives  no  very  inaccurate 
picture  of  what  Jamaica  once  was  and  now  is.  Like  all  the  great  settlements — Seville 
Nueva  excepted — it  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Once  it  had  its  abbey,  its 
chajiels,  and  its  convents  ;  now  a  raagniticent  avenue  of  tamarind-trees,  which  led  up  to 
the  vanished  house  of  the  Sjianish  Governor,  and  an  old  bridge,  are  about  the  only 
tangible  remnants  of  that  period  of  the  colony's  history.  Then  came  the  days  of  the 
English.  Jamaica  was,  a  few  years  after  the  Conquest,  at  the  height  of  its  glory.  It  was 
a  tropical  England.  In  the  streets  of  its  towns  were  fought  out,  as  at  home,  the  battles 
of  the  Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers ;  and  "  Oh,  my  king !  "  and  "  Oh,  my  Father ! " 
were  often  heard,  and  to  this  day  are  common  phrases  of  exclamation  among  the  negroes. 
Then  also  was  the  era  of  the  buccaneers,  one  of  whom.  Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  was  Governor; 
and  tradition  still  relates  odd,  if  not  edifying  tales  of  the  high  jinks  which  used  to  go 
on  in  King's  House  during  the  reign  of  this  doughty  individual.  Now  and  then 
the  negroes  tried  an  insurrection,  and  were  as  invariably  put  down.  Money  was  plentiful, 
luxury  profuse,  hospitality  unbounded.  But  the  government  of  the  island  was,  as  it 
has  ever  been,  sometimes  as  bad  as  bad  could  be,  at  other  times  at  a  stage  when  it 
might  possibly  have  been  a  little  worse.  But  it  always  left  a  huge  space  for  improvement, 
though  improvement  was  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  vacancy.  Great  fortunes  were 
made  and  spent  by  Scottish  and  English  adventurers ;  shameless  political  jobs  were  rife, 
and,  to  use  a  modern  author's  phrase,  "  the  unhappy  island  was  alternately  governed  by  a 
knot  of  needy  lawyers,  or  ignorant,  purse-iiroud  jilanters,  just  as  the  one  jiarty  or  the 
other  happened  to  be  in  power."  The  House  of  Assembly  was  one  of  the  vilest  of  legislative 
bodies;  and  though  there  are  still  people  who  regret  it,  as  there  arc  always  people  to  regret 
everything  that  happens  to  be  gone,  we  have  never  yet  met  any  one  who  would  like  to 
see  it  again  in  the  full  blast  of  its  incompetent  oligarchy.  In  the  words  of  Hector  Mitchell, 
the  first  Mayor  of  Kingston,  "  One  half  of  the  members  could  not  afford  to  be  in,  nor  the 
other  half  to  he  out  of  it."  The  Assembly  was  a  free  institution,  however.  Black  men, 
brown  men,  and  white  men,  all  sat  together,  wrangled,  legislated,  spoke  nonsense,  and  did 
mischief.  It  was  difficult  to  say  who  was  worst.  Perhaps  the  natural  loquacity  of  the 
brown  men  caused,  on  the  whole,  most  mischief.  They  were  nearly  all  lawyers,  all  poor,  and 
all  greedy ;  and  their  vanity  and  hope  of  either  wearying  or  persuading  the  Government  to 
buy  them  up,  tempted  them  to  drown  all  efforts  at  real  work  in  floods  of  loquacity  and 
verbiage.  The  black  members  were  also  loquacious ;  but  they  were  really  more  amusing  than 
mischievous.  One  of  them — still  celebrated  in  the  negro  songs — used  to  ride  up  to  the 
House  on  a  dray,  clad  in  a  green  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  a  white  hat,  though  with  bare 

*  "  Letters  from  Jamaica,''  p.  45. 
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feet.  But  old  Yickers  was  not  the  worst  of  the  garrulous  members  who  brought  tilings  to 
such  a  iwss  that  after  the  fortunes  of  the  colony  had  collapsed  with  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  sugar,  they  brought  it  to  the  last  stage 
of  ruin  by  the  disturbances  of  18(55.  Then  the  Assembly  did  the  wisest  thing  it  ever  did. 
Feeling  its  utter  impotence,  except  for  mischief,  it  laid  down  its  authority,  the  negro 
rebellion  was  crushed,  and  Jamaica  became  a  Crown  colony  under  a  now  constitution. 
The  island  seems,  however,  to  be  little  better  than  ever  it  was.  Indeed,  from  the  letters 
of  the  correspondent  already  referred  to,  it  seems  gradually  drifting  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  unless  the  all-healing  effects  of  a  long  course  of  wise  rule  succeeds  in  bringing  about 
a  better  state  of  affairs,  will  sink  into  a  paradise  of  semi-barbarous  negroes.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  account  we  have  gleaned  from  observations  made  by  a  corre- 
spondent on  a  journey  across  the  colony  to  the  north  side  of  the  island  : — The  parishes  on 
the  north  side  bear  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  in  Jamaica. 
The  road  lies  across  the  great  mountain  range  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  island, 
amidst  scenery  of  striking  and  diversified  beauty,  rich  in  all  the  forms  of  tropical 
vegetation,  to  which  is  added  the  peculiar  charm,  rare  in  these  latitudes,  of  running 
streams  of  clear  water.  At  Spring-hill,  some  sixteen  miles  from  Kingston,  is  estab- 
lished in  a  lovely  spot  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  kept  up  with  greater  care  than 
is  usual  among  the  State  institutions  of  Jamaica,  and  testifies,  by  the  variety  of 
its  trees  and  plants,  to  the  extraordinary  resources  of  this  climate.  One  cannot  help 
being  struck,  however,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies,  by  the  scantiness  of  the 
modern  results  in  the  work  of  acclimatising  to  any  useful  end  the  products  of  the  Eastern 
tropics  and  other  similar  countries ;  though  most  of  the  fruits,  &c.,  we  so  familiarly 
associate  with  the  West  Indies  are  not  native  to  it,  but  introduced  from  the  mainland, 
or  even  from  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  mango,  it  is  true,  is  universal  in  every  gai-den  and 
hill-side,  and  flourishes  in  wonderful  luxuriance.  Most  of  the  varieties,  however,  are  very 
inferior  to  those  of  India,  and  even  the  boasted  "No.  II,"  which  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Martinique,  is  not  to  be  named  with  the  product  of  Mazagan  or  Malda. 
Many  of  the  common  fruits  of  India  and  China,  such  as  the  leetchee  and  the  loquat,  seem 
to  be  unknown  in  Jamaica.  The  Eucalyptus  glohuhtu  flourishes  exceedingly  at  a  certain 
height  above  the  sea,  but  there  are  many  other  species  of  that  genus  equally  valuable 
for  their  febrifugal  and  economic  properties,  which  would  perhaps  be  better  suited  to 
these  latitudes.  Nature  has  done  everything  for  this  island,  and  the  efforts  of  mau  to 
supplement  her  gifts  have  hitherto  been  of  infinitesimal  worth.  In  travelling  by  way  of 
the  roads  into  the  interior  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  advance 
once  made  by  man's  industry  has  not  been  maintained.  On  every  side  are  evidences  of 
retrogression  and  decav.  Cultivated  lands  have  relapsed  into  wilderness.  The  fields  which 
once  grew  sugar-cane  are  now  overrun  with  jungle.  Roofless  houses,  dilapidated  works, 
and  rotting  fences  testify  to  the  general  defeat  which  the  jrowei-s  of  man  have  sustained 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Along  the  whole  forty  miles  of  road  between  Kingston 
and  Annotto  Bay,  until  one  reaches  the  rich  low  lands  near  the  sea,  there  are  harvlly  any 
signs   of  cultivation  visible. 

Yet  that  the  soil  is  of  exuberant  fertility,  capable  of   yielding  all  the  products  of   the 
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tropics,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  number  of  those  proper  to  the  temperate  zone^  is 
proved  by  the  woudert'ul  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  even  up  to  the  hill-tops.  Tiie  whole 
of  this  northern  coast  of  Jamaica,  from  Port  Antonio  to  Montego  Bay,  is  a  paradise  for 
richness  and  beauty,  a  land  of  unexamj)led  fertility,  capable  of  supporting  an  industrial 
population  as  large  as  that  on  any  eijual  area  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  few  prosjierous  sugar 
plantations — alas  !  every  year  growing  fewer  and  less  prosperous — are  here  situated.  Besides 
sugar,  rum,  and  pimento,  there  might  be  grown  fruits  here  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply 
all  the  Atlantic  States  of  America.  The  oranges  are  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Brazil,  and 
in  flavour  to  those  of  Sydney,  and  being  naturally  furnished  with  exceptionally  thick  skins, 
like  some  other  natives  of  this  soil,  would  bear  exportation  better  than  any  other.  The 
cocoa-nut  trees  equal  in  size,  healthiness,  and  fruitfuluess  any  seen  elsewhere  in  the 
tropics.  To  the  question,  why  cocoa-nuts  are  not  more  cultivated,  the  stereotyped  answer 
is,  that  "  it  is  no  use  to  grow  them,  for  they  will  be  stolen  before  they  are  ripe."  Yet  a 
single  cocoa-nut  tree  in  Trinidad  or  in  Honduras  is  reckoned  to  yield  produce  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  shillings  a  year ;  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies  a  "  cecal,"  or  cocoa-nut 
plantation,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  estates.  The  answer  as  to  the 
cocoa-nuts  applies  to  almost  every  other  kind  of  cultivation  in  Jamaica.  The  curse  of  this 
island — the  blight  which  spoils  every  local  industry,  and  is  rapidly  eating  the  heart  out 
of  the  community — is  the  habit  of  thieving  among  the  negro  population,  a  habit  which 
assum.es  here  the  form  of  a  national  calamity.  No  country  in  the  world  is  so  weighted 
and  pressed  down  by  larceny  as  this.  The  universal  prevalence  of  this  vice  among  the 
negroes,  to  an  extent  which  bafHes  all  llio  powers  of  the  law,  is  perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
cause  of  the  decadence  of  this  once  flourishing  island,  the  pearl — or  one  of  them,  for  there 
are  several — of  the  Antilles,  by  nature  fitted  to  take  its  jJace  among  the  most  valuable  of 
British  possessions.  The  one  fact  that  this  population  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  million 
imports  foodstuffs,  including  corn-meal,  grain,  vegetables,  and  dried  fruit  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  £()()fl,000  a  year  in  value,  bears  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  blighting  influence  upon 
all  the  springs  of  local  industry  of  the  favourite  negro  sin.  There  is  scarcely  any  portion 
of  these  imports  which  might  not  be  furnished  by  the  island  itself  under  a  healthy 
condition  of  industry.  The  people,  however — so  at  least  they  affirm — prefer  to  import  the 
necessaries  of  life  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  growing  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
larcenous   neighbours. 

The  slaves  were  freed,  and  no  man  whose  morale  is  such  as  to  make  his  opinions 
worth  (juoting  would  wish  to  see  them  again  in  bonds.  Bat  nevertheless  this  act  finally 
ruined  the  island.  The  planters,  no  doubt,  had  themselves  greatly  to  blame,  for  they 
seemed  to  wilt  under  what  they  looked  upon  as  an  affliction,  and  neglected  the  measures 
which  have  enabled  the  people  of  Demerara  and  other  tropical  colonies  to  partially,  at 
least,  replace  the  labour  they  were  deprived  of  by  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  But  still  the 
facts  stand  as  we  have  stated.  In  1805,  during  the  height  of  the  slavery  system, 
Jamaica  exported  1.50,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  besides  other  produce.  In  LSoO  the  export 
of  sugar  declined  to  100,000  hogsheads  ;  in  18.59,  to  iy,21o  hogsheads  ;  in  1850,  to 
36,030  ;  and  in  1875,  to  28,000.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  of  late 
years  in  the  product  of  coffee  and  one  or  two  other  articles,  but   it  is  still   very  far  from 
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being  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  resources  of  the  island,  and  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  supply  the  loss  caused  by  the  great  falliug-ofE  in  the  staple  of  sugar.  In 
1S17,  with  a  population  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  i>rcsent,  the  total  exports  of  Jamaica 
were  valued  at  more  than  seven  millions  sterling.  At  the  present  time  they  do  not  much 
exceed  one  million  and  a  quarter.  The  total  value  of  the  property,  movable  and 
immovable,  in  the  island  was  once   reckoned  at  £50,000,000.      Now  it  would    be   difficult 


A    ILAMLUo    Uul.^i;,    JAMAILA. 

to  estimate  what  is  the  value  of  property  in  Jamaica,  seeing  that  most  the  estates,  with  tlie 
exception  of  those  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  are  wholly  unsaleable.  Some  throe 
hundred  sugar  estates,  and  almost  as  many  coffee,  have  been  abandoned  since  the  emanci- 
pation. At  present  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unhealthy  tliau  the  state  of  Jamaica, 
judged  by  every  test  applicable  to  such  a  country.  The  white  population,  which  must 
ever  constitute  the  chief  strength  of  the  island,  if  it  is  to  remain  a  British  colony  and 
not  to  sink  back  into  savagery,  has  diminished  and  continues  to  diminish.  At  the  time 
when  Bryan  Edwards  wrote  his  ponderous  but  valuable  work  on  (he  West  Indies,  in  1793, 
the  whites  of  Jamaica   were   estimated   to  number    ■^5,(i00,   exclusive  of    the    military.      At 
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tlic  census  of  1871  they  bad  fallen  to  13,8l(i,  which  is  some  3,000  less  than 
the  white  population  of  Barbadoes,  an  island  one-fiftieth  of  the  size  of  Jamaica.  Yet 
nature  has  not  decreed  the  white  man's  banishment  from  this  tropical  island.  No  other 
island  in  the  West  Indies  is,  in  fact,  so  well  fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  home  for  the 
British  race,  for  no  other  can  boast  of  a  temperate  climate  under  tropical  latitudes. 
Whoever  has  been  to  Newcastle,  among  the  Blue  Mountains,  has  seen  British  soldiers 
livinw  in  perfect  health  and  comfort,  even  though  debarred  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
the   country  about  the  cantonment  from  their  usual  sports  or  exercise. 

The  change  which  was  made  in  18C5,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances,  was 
perhaps  inevitable.  Representative  institutions  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degra- 
dation. The  abolition  of  the  Assembly  was,  in  fact,  unanimously  voted,  amidst  the  applause 
of  all  classes  of  the  people,  Ijlaek  as  M'ell  as  white.  The  franchise  had  been  made  so 
low  as  the  negro  population,  a  preponderating  voice  in  it,  and  to  exclude  the  majority 
of  the  respectable  white  and  coloured  inhabitants  from  any  share  in  the  government. 
The  comparatively  small  luimber  of  whites  in  Jamaica  must  ever  render  a  return  to 
the  experiment  undesirable,  for  the  idea  of  parliamentary  institutions  worked  entirely  by 
n?groes  is  at  present  not  to  be  thought  of.  Yet  it  is  generally  agreed  that  never 
were  things  worse  than  they  are  at  present;  and  that  unless  taxation  is  lightened, 
and  good  government  increased,  there  will  be  before  long  some  fearful  catastrophe. 
The  friends  of  the  negro  are  dissatisfied,  and  the  planters  are  discontented  with  a  state 
of  things  in  which  their  interests  are  systematically,  even  offensively  ignored.  An  absolute 
government  has  in  Jamaica  proved  an  utter  failure,  as  may  be  proved  by  very  potent 
figures. 

In  1863-64,  the  year  before  the  rebellion,  tlie  annual  expenses  of  the  island  were 
£319,3:12.  In  1876-77  the  estimates  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  £510,571.*  There 
has  thus  been  an  increase  of  nearly  £200,000  a  year  in  thirteen  years,  though  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  in  the  colonial  prospects,  nor  even  from  such  public  works 
as  the  Government  has  thought  necessary,  has  the  return  been  equal  to  the  expendi- 
ture. The  production  of  the  island  has  remained  stationary  during  sixteen  years,  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  decline  rather  than  to  increase;  yet  the  Government  Establishment 
has  been  greatly  increased,  the  expenditure  on  officials  having  trel)led  since  1865. 

If  we  compare  Jamaica  with  either  of  the  two  colonies  to  which  it  comes  nearest  in 
size  and  importance — namely,  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  either  of  which  it  at  least  equals 
in  fertility  and  natural  resources — we  shall  be  struck  with  the  miserable  result  of  a  pure 
Crown  Government  for  such  an  island.  With  a  population  of  506,154  the  exports  of  Jamaica 
in  1875 1  were  of  the  value  of  £1,410,485,  and  the  gross  expenditure  £586,520.  British 
Guiana,  in  the  same  year,  with  a  population  of  220,000,  exported  to  the  value  of  £2,338,121, 

*  In  1876  the  amount  of  public  revenue  was  £529,734,  and  the  expenditure  £486,879.  The  public  debt  in 
1876  was  £501,413;  the  imports  from  the  XTnited  Kingdom  £967,952,  from  all  countries  £1,700,253;  and  the 
total  exports  from  all  countries  £1,517,015. 

t  I  have  taken  the  year  1875,  as  it  is  the  one  which  the  Standiird  correspondent  has  selected  for  comparison. 
It  ought,  however,  in  justice,  to  be  mentioned  that,  as  may  bo  seen  from  the  figures  just  quoted,  the  expenditure 
in  1870  was  less,  and  the  exports  rather  more.     The  argument,  however,  remains  the  same. 
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and  expended  £355,979.  Trinidad,  with  a  population  of  ]:iO,0()0,  exported  to  the  value  of 
£1,G£5,0S2,  and  expended  £^83,294.  Thus  the  exports  of  Jamaica  were,  per  head  of  the 
population,  in  round  numbers,  £3,  in  British  Guiana  over  110,  and  in  Trinidad  £12.  From 
this  the  reader  may  not  unjustly  draw  the  conclusion  that  Jamaica,  if  a  pleasant  land,  is 
not  a  properous  one. 

Hayti.* 

Four  centuries  ago,  this  now  little-visited  island  was  the  eonverging  point  of  Western 
adventurers,  and  was  intended  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World  whidi 
Columbus  had  discovered,  and  which  they  were  exploring.  The  island,  first  trodden  by 
European  foot  on  the  6th  December,  1492,  is  about  135  statute  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
and  460  miles  in  its  greatest  length.  The  superficies  may  be  approximately  taken  at  30,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Ireland ;  its  coast-line,  measuring  indentations, 
at  1,500  miles.  The  surface  is  essentially  mountainous,  the  mountain  system  consisting  of 
three  parallel  chains  running  in  a  general  direction  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west. 
Some  of  the  peaks  attain  a  height  of  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet,  but  the  culminating  point 
is  Pico  del  Yakee,  or  El  llucillo,  so  called  from  its  crown  of  silvery  clouds.  It  is  nearly  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  assigned  by  Schomburgk  a  height  of  '.i,(i20  feet.  Except 
the  very  highest  elevations  these  mountains  are  everywhere  covered  with  a  deep  rich  soil 
from  which  spring  exuberant  vegetation  and  forests  of  valuable  trees.  A  steady  supply 
of  moisture,  which  descends  in  constant  streams  to  the  plains  and  valle)'s  below,  diffuses 
fruitfulness  and  verdure  through  this  rich  but  unhappy  island  of  the  black  man.  None 
of  the  rivers  are  available  for  inland  navigation,  but  they  all  sujiply  abundant  means  of 
irrigation,  and  even  by  the  strength  of  the  currents  and  rapids  an  immense  water- 
power,  as  yet  waiting  utilisation  for  industrial  and  mechanical  purposes.  The  island  is  at 
present  divided  between  two  Republics  :  that  of  Ilayti,  comprising  that  part  of  the  island 
formerly  owned  by  the  French,  and  now  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  their  former  negro 
slaves ;  and  that  of  San  or  Santo  Domingo,  which  is  the  section  once  held  by  Spain. 

At  one  time  we  used  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  Hayti  and  the  Ilaytian  and  Dominican 
Republics.  But  of  late  years  they  have  all  but  dropped  out  of  history,  and  it  is  only  when 
they  are  cutting  each  other's  throats,  or  swindling  their  citizens  with  brass  buttons  for  money, 
that  the  world's  attention  is  particularly  called  to  them.  Yet  Hayti  is  a  magnificent 
island,  contesting  with  Cuba  the  houom-  of  being  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  yielding  all  the 
vegetable  products  of  the  tropics  in  the  richest  profusion,  and  abounding  in  mines  of  all 
the  useful  and  many  of  the  precious  metals.  It  was  the  Espagnola  of  Columbus,  whose 
house  they  still  show  in  San  Domingo,  the  Hispaniola,  or  Little  Spain,  of  its  later  historians. 
But  the  Indians  call  it  Halte,  or  the  mountainous  land,  and  this  name  the  island  yet  beai-s. 
The  French  blacks,  who  in  1801  drove  out  their  masters  and  have  ever  since  maintained 
their  independence,  call  their  Republic    by  the  same   name,  while  the    Eastern  Republic  of 

•  See  Major  Stuart's  exhaustive  report  on  Hayti   in  "  Report  of  Her   Jfiiiosty's   Secretaries  of   Embassy  .and 
Legation,"  Part  II.  ("  Parliamentary  Documents,"  1877).     Hiizard :   "  Santo  Douiingx),"  1S73.,  &c. 
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the  Spaniards  and  Spanish  negroes  is  known  as  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  thus  an  ahnost 
thoroughly  black  island.  There  the  negro  dominates,  and  the  few  white  men  who  live  amongst 
them  are  treated  as  inferior  beings.  The  European  who  lands  there  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to 
remember  that  laud  where  the  horses  were  masters  and  the  riders  serfs,  and  to  experience 
feelincs  much  the  same  as  those  which  fdl  the  mind  of  the  American  planter  whose  lot  is 
now  cast  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  Carib  Indians  have  disappeared.  They  were 
a  feeble  race,  of  languid  temperament,  phlegmatic,  and   melancholy.     They  troubled   them- 
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selves  about  nothing,  and  in  due  time  they  were  enslaved  and  died.  In  151 1,  twenty-two 
years  after  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  they  were  reduced  in  number  from 
2,000,000  to  14,000.  They  had  perished  in  the  gold  mines,  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
and  their  murder  is  one  of  the  foulest  blots  on  the  indifferent  reputation  which  the 
Spanish  rule  of  "the  Indies"  bears.  The  destruction  of  the  Indians  was  the  ruin  of  their 
destroyers.  To  replace  them  Africans  had  to  be  imported,  and  the  Africans  in  their 
turn  ousted  both  the  Spanish  settlers  and  the  French  ones,  and  are  now  masters  of  the 
island,  though  the  two  black  Republics  hate  each  other  with  a  hatred  surpassing  that  of 
most  men  who  write  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity "  on  their  flags.  The  Haytian 
Republic  is  tolerably  prosperous,  though  afflicted  with  that  New  World  mania  for  revolutions 
which    so    sadly   afflicts    their    Spanish    neighbours.      Port-au-Prince   is    the   capital    of   the 
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Republic,  wliicli  altogether,  incliuliiiy  tlio  islands  lyinj;'  off  the  coast,  includes  an  area  of  9,232 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  550,000.  Its  principal  foreign  trade  is  witii  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Its  revenue  is  about  £850,000,  and 
owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  borrowing,  its  expenditure  is  necessarily  about  the 
same.  The  population  is  not  increasing  much,  and,  indeed,  it  is  aflirmed  in  the  island  that 
it  is  really  decreasing.  The  Haytians  are  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  what  the  black  mau 
can    become    when    he    has    a    fair    chance,  education,  and    the    self-resi)ect    which    freedom 
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inspires.  Certainly,  though  Ilayti  under  its  present  government  is  by  no  means  so  prosperous 
an  island  as  it  used  to  be,  these  curly-headed  Frenchmen,  with  their  polished  manners,  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  high  education  and  accomplishments,  could  scarcely  bo  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  species  as  the  Jamaica  negro.  Still  the  superstitions  of  the  Obeah  men  and  the 
Anancy  stories  which,  like  the  other  West  Indian  negroes,  lliev  Ijrought  from  Africa,  tlourish 
in  Hayti  as  in  Jamaica,  and  form  a  dark  feature  in  the  character  of  even  the  best  of 
the  people.  The  people  have  a  good  deal  of  the  vivacity  of  the  French,  and  a  great  amount 
of  vitality  under  misfortunes  that  would  have  crushed  a  less  elastic  race.  They  have,  like 
their  semi-ancestors  over  the  Channel,  tried  most  forms  of  government.  They  commenced 
with  a  Republic — formed  by  men  such  as  Age,  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  and  Dessalines,  once 
themselves  slaves — and,  after  trying  jMonarchy  in   various  forms,  are  at  present  believed  to 
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bo  living  ostensibly  under  the  former  subjection.  During  the  empire  there  used  to  be 
a  prodigious  number  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  viscounts  among  the  negroes.  But  they 
have  all  disajipeared.  Dukes  are  draymen  in  Port-au-Prince,  marquises  do  white- 
washing, and  among  some  of  the  best  coal-whi])pers  on  board  the  steamers  are  some 
of  the  minor  nobles  of  the  Emperor  Soulouquc.  As  for  his  Majesty,  he  is  dead,  and 
one  of  his  august  widows  was  for  some  time  the  most  prosperous  washerwoman  at  Kingston, 
in  Jamaica. 

The  Republicans  of  Santo  Domingo  were  at  one  time  united  with  the  Haytians,  but  they 
had  to  separate  from  their  black  Gallic  allies,  of  whom  they  now  speak  with  intense  bitter- 
ness, and  perhaps  not  unjustly.  The  Dominicans  are,  however,  always  hankering  after 
union  with  a  stronger  State.  With  a  territory  of  some  iJO,OUO  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation rated  as  high  as  250,000,  they  still  consider  that  they  are  numerically  too  weak 
for  a  separate  nationality,  and  live  in  yearly  terror  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Haytians  to  conquer  them.  Forgetting  old  difficulties,  in  1861  the}'  united  with  Spain, 
but  her  rule  being  simply  intolerable — for  the  Spaniard  is  unteachable — they  broke  loose 
in  1803,  and  again  became  independent.  They  are  still  talking  of  annexation,  and  more 
than  once  have  made  overtures  to  the  United  States  to  take  them  into  its  bosom. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  want  of  a  quid  pro  quo  has  caused  Uncle  Sam  to  harden  his  heart 
to  Dominican  woes.  Bananas  are  as  fruit  excellent.  They  are  mealy,  digestible,  nutritious, 
and  wholesome  :  but  as  a  source  of  revenue  they  are  decidedly  open  to  objections.  Santo 
Domingo  is  essentially  Spanish  in  language,  habits,  and  mode  of  life,  and  had  Spain 
shown  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  people,  her  flag  might  yet 
have  been  flying  on  the  island.  At  present  it  is  about  as  badly  governed  as  it  could 
well  be.  Of  the  revenue  of  £170,000,  nearly  one-half  is  spent  on  the  Ministry  of 
War  and  Marine,  and  yet  the  Dominicans,  if  allowed,  would  gladly  live  in  peace  among 
themselves  and  with  all  others.  The  capital,  San  Domingo  (p.  317),  is  the  oldest 
city  of  European  origin  in  America,  having  been  founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus  in 
1191.  But  at  present  it  answers  but  poorly  to  the  descriptions  of  Oviedo  and  other 
writers  of  his  time.  The  site,  plan,  and  area  are  still  the  same;  but  in  vain  the  visitor 
looks  for  the  monuments  which  made  it  the  rival  of  the  first  cities  of  Spain.  ]\Iany 
public  buildings  were  left  unfinished  when,  owing  to  the  excitement  created  by  the  Mexican 
discoveries  of  Cortez  and  his  followers,  the  exodus  to  the  mainland  began,  and  in  this 
condition  many  still  remain.  Siege  and  war  have  done  the  rest,  while  the  position  of 
the  harbour,  within  a  Ijar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  River,  is  an  obstruction  to  shipping 
and  commerce.  We  have  called  Santo  Domingo  a  Black  Republic,  and  so,  in  reality, 
it  is,  though  the  people  would  be  very  indignant  were  they  called  anything  else  than 
Spaniards.  Yet,  truth  is,  the  mngre  azul  is  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  satKjrc 
ner/ro.  But  the  white  man  can  own  property  and  hold  ofSce  in  San  Domingo.  In 
Hayti,  Ijy  law  at  least,  he  cannot.  The  end  of  Santo  Domingo  will  undoubtedly  be 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  when  annexation  comes  to  Santo  Domingo 
no  civilised  Power  will  long  tolerate  the  bluster  of  the  gallant  but  rather  bumptious 
Havtian  negroes. 
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Cuba* 

This  is  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1492,  and  has  successively  been  called  .luana,  Fernandina,  and  Santiago,  the 
present  name,  now  universally  applied,  being  the  native  one  at  the  time  the  whites 
landed.  Its  extreme  length  is  730  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  80  miles.  Its  area  is 
4'],:il9  square  miles,  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Pinos  1,214  square  miles,  and  the  smaller  islands 
lying  off  the  coast  1,3.50  square  miles — in  all,  45,883  square  miles.     The  coast  is  generally 
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low  and  flat,  surrounded  by  islands  and  reefs,  which  render  navigation  close  to  land 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  the  Pico  de  Tarqnino  (7,670  feet). 
One  of  the  peaks  of  the  mountain  range,  stretching  in  the  south-east  from  Punta  de 
Maysi  to  Cape  Cruz,  is  known  as  the  Sierra,  or  Montanos  de  Maestra  or  Cobre.  Heuce^ 
though  the  coast-lands  are  tropical  in  climate,  the  elevated  interior  of  Cuba  enjoys  air 
almost  temperate  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  scenery  is  pleasing,  and  even  not  without 
grandeur.  The  western  section  is  the  smallest  portion  of  the  island,  but  is  the  most 
level.  Here  are  nearly  all  the  great  sugar  factories  and  tobacco  plantations  which 
have   given    the    island   a    commercial    celebrity,  and   supply    most   of   its  wealth.      In   the- 

•  Hazard :  "  Cuta  with  Ten  and  rencil"  (1S73).  Gallengo  :  "  The  Pearl  of  the  .\ntiUes."  Peron :  "  L'  lie  de 
Cuba  '  (1876);  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  admirable  summary  of  the  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge  regarding 
the  island  in  the  Eneyclopisdia  Britttiinica  (9th  edition,  1S77), 
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central  department  are  Havauna,  the  luxurious  capital  of  the  colony,  many  smaller  towns, 
and,  it  follows,  most  of  the  population.  Outside  of  the  towns  are  forests  and  unpeopled 
savannahs,  thoug-h  at  one  time  in  the  eastern  dejjartment  were  well-cultivated  districts 
now  fallen  into  ruin,  and,  owing'  to  the  richness  (if  the  soil,  becoming  rapidly  overrun 
with  wild  vegetation. 

Sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  and  cotton  are  the  staple  products ;  and  though  of  late 
years  the  whole  trade  of  the  island  has  been  disturbed  and  in  some  cases  paralysed  and 
even  destroyed  by  the  civil  war  which  has  raged  since  1868,  the  amount  of  sugar  exported 
in  1872  was  worth  over  £20,(J0U,UU0.  Honey,  rum,  and  wax  are  also  among  the  articles 
of  commerce  which  enrich  the  Cubans ;  while  their  imports  comprise  rice,  olive  oil, 
flour,  jerked  beef,  staves  for  casks  and  sugar-boxes,  lard,  and  coals.  In  the  western  division 
of  the  island  there  are  over  1,000  miles  of  railway.  What  the  future  of  the  country  is 
to  be  it  is  difficult  to  say.  For  ten  years  the  colonists  have  been  at  war  with  Spain. 
But  even  then  they  are  divided  among  themselves.  The  peninsulars,  or  emigrants  from 
Spain,  wish  for  the  continuance  of  slavery,  the  Creoles  desire  its  abolition  ;  and  as  the  former 
comprise  most  of  the  great  sugar-planters,  and  have  a  volunteer  force  of  60,000  men, 
they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  dictate  their  will.  The  IMoreb  law,  which  declares  free 
every  slave  after  reaching  sixty  years  of  age,  and  every  one  born  after  1870,  is  practically 
a  dead  letter.  The  insurgents  carry  on  a  cruel  guerilla  warfare  in  the  interior,  while 
the  Spaniards  make  reprisals  of  an  equally  atrocious  character.  From  18C8  to  1873  it 
is  calculated  that  the  war  has  cost  150,000  lives,  but  it  has  now  (1878)  all  but  died 
out.  Nevertheless,  the  future  of  Cuba  can  never  be  what  its  past  has  been.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  anything  like  an  accurate  census  of  the  island ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
whole  population  is  something  like  1,0.59,000,  including  200,000  slaves,  and  about  90,000  free 
"  coloured  people." 

We  must  conclude  this  volume  with  the  West  Indies,  otherwise  we  might  have  spent 
many  chapters  over  these  interesting  land-spots  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Their  history  is 
stirring,  as  it  embraces  much  of  the  heroic  period  of  Spanish  and  English  naval  adventure 
and  the  times  of  the  buccaneers.  Their  natural  history  is  equally  rich,  but  that  we 
may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  when  we  travel  in  the  neighbouring  portions  of  Central 
America ;  while  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  are  much  the  same  as  prevail 
among  the  other  Spanish  inhabitants  of  America,  or  in  the  neighbouring  English  colony 
of  British  Guiana,  which  we  have  yet  to  visit.  Let  us,  therefore,  cross  to  the  "  Spanish 
Main." 


Cassell  rtTTEK  &  Gali'IX,   Belle  Sauv.ige  AVorks,   London,  E.C. 
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